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PREFACE. 



The essays and articles here presented to the reader repre- 
sent for the most part the outcome of the thoughts and studies 
and observations of a busy man, made in the intervals of his 
severer labours. Their author was, in his active days, a mathe- 
matician of repute, a profound scholar, a man of long experience 
in educational work, both by pen and voice, and a painstaking 
editor and registrar. The contents of the volume comprehend 
two classes or descriptions of literature, yet the dividing line is 
withal so fine that the two blend happily. There are in the 
first part of the volume some papers on the observation of 
Nature and kindred subjects, some of them reprinted from the 
pages of Nature Notes j and other journals, which are not 
inaptly termed " Nature Studies.*' They have no pretence to 
be scientific articles, and are collected and printed here because 
it is believed that they present enough of observation of Nature 
and her ways, coupled with enough of good English and happily 
conveyed directions for the profitable employment of leisure 
time, to warrant their preservation. 

The literary and critical essays printed in the latter part of the 
volume need little comment beyond the remarks that they were 
originally written as lectures, and in that form have been 
delivered on various occasions by their author to highly appre- 
ciative audiences. , 

One of the main objects of this volume, however, is to present 
to the many friends of Mr. Miller an enduring memorial of his 
more active days, now unfortunately spent, and to preserve 
in tasteful form such of his articles as may have met with 
appreciation. It is to be regretted that, on account of no good 
recent photograph being obtainable, a better portrait could not 
be given than the one which is presented, which, indeed, was 
only reproduced with considerable difficulty. 

H. K, S. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



The birth-place of W. J. C. Miller has been well described by 
his own pen in that one of his " studies ** entitled ** A Devonian 
Headland." The spot itself, the headland, " deep within the 
great West Bay of Dorset and Devon " — ^which he has not only 
described in picturesque language, but has invested with a mul- 
titude of literary associations and natural attractions which, in 
the words of FalstafF, must ** serve as medicines to make us 
love it ** — is at once recognised as an ideal training ground for 
such a lover of Nature and romance and literature. 

The " hamlet that lies in the eastern valley," and which he 
has veiled under the name of '^ Chalcombe," bears, he tells us, a 
Norse name which has, moreover, been extended to the head- 
land itself. This Norse name is Beer Head, and it was here, 
on August 31st, 1832, that William John Clarke Miller entered 
into life. 

The pleasures and associations of the boyhood spent in this 
spot are all set forth in the charming little study which has 
been mentioned. It is of these days and of their influence on his 
life that he speaks when he says, " More than one young Sel- 
bornian has, amidst scenes like these, acquired tastes and laid 
up knowledge through which he has been enabled to find delight 
in the most unpoetic duties that he might afterwards have had 
to perform *' ; or when he apostrophises the natural attraction 
of his native spot : 

'*How delightful it was in the old-world days to which these 
notes refer, to watch the graceful wheatears, in pleasant family 
parties, dotted about over the downs; to observe the motions 
and catch the pleasant chirpings of the stonechats and the whin- 
chats among the furze bushes ; to watch the swift and dazzling 
flight of the kingfisher, and find its nest by the river bank ; to 
note the stately heron, patiently fishing in the stream or sailing 
slowly oflF to another resting place; to look out for the early 
arrival of the spring migrants; to hear the cuckoo's welcome 
voice, or by the delightful turr-turr of the turtle-doves in the 
woods to be reminded that, for six months at least, we might 
say with Virgil's Melibaeus : — 

* Nee gemere seria cessabit turtur ab ulmo.' " 
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From the village school he went to the Independent College 
of Taunton, where he had for a time the teaching of a distin- 
guished mathematician, and from whence he matriculated with 
mathematical honours at the University of London. Then 
came the great disappointment of his life. He was desirous to 
enter the great Mathematical University of Cambridge ; but 
his parents belonged to the sect that had trampled down King, 
Church and Aristocracy one after the other ; that had formed 
an army that had never met an enemy that could stand its 
onset ; and had sent across the Atlantic a band which, seeking 
for a land of tolerance, had founded the United States of 
America. Thus they could not endure that a son of theirs 
should submit to the tests then imposed in the University, so he 
had to relinquish his desire. Years afterwards he learned from 
eminent mathematicians that the best of all science is learned 
by one's self and never derived from any professors at College 
or University. 

Then he turned to study and instruction in mathematics ; 
and after teaching at various institutions, settled finally as Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics at Huddersfield College, Yorkshire, of 
which institution he also became Vice-principal. 

Here he remained many years, and here it was that he 
devised and, after many trials, got a publisher to undertake the 
series of mathematical volumes which he continued to edit right 
up to 1897. I^ was in 1861 that he conceived the idea of 
devising some plan whereby the contributions to the mathemati- 
cal columns of the Educational Times, which had been for some 
years under his editorship, might be preserved apart from other 
matter in a more convenient form than could be furnished by 
the pages of the journal. Some time was necessarily spent in 
ascertaining the views and wishes of the contributors, and 
obtaining the requisite promises of support ; and then, from 
midsummer, 1863, the mathematical solutions and articles that 
appeared in each number were printed off from the type of the 
journal, and at the end of a year the collection was, in July, 
1864, issued as the first of the series of volumes. Later on, 
the narrow columns at first employed having proved incon- 
venient for printing mathematical expressions, wider columns 
were adopted, both in the journal and the succeeding mathe- 
matical volumes ; and then the contributors were not content to 
wait a year for the volumes, so the issues ultimately took place 
at half-yearly intervals, and to them were added many articles 
for which space could not be found in the journal itself. The 
series that took its rise from such small beginnings (very few 
were the supporters in 1863) has gone on continuously from 
that time to this. 

In these volumes there have appeared articles in almost all 
branches of mathematics, and the leading mathematicians of all 
countries have continuously helped the work forward. Among 
the early contributors was Dr. Hirst, F.R.S., who developed in 
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various articles the elegant branches of geometry in which so 
much interest was taken, and who finally collected and published 
his contributions in a separate volume. Other important articles 
were by Professor Cayley, and the then comparatively new 
theory of Local Probability was largely discussed and developed 
in the earlier volumes by such writers as Woolhouse, Clarke, 
Croft on, Stephen Watson, the late Professor E. B. Seitz, who 
was a great master of difficult probability problems, and others. 
Professor Sylvester was another prolific contributor, so prolific, 
in fact, that from the very first volume there was not one that 
did not contain a number of articles from his pen. The pre- 
maturely lost and still-lamented Professor Clifford, who was a 
fellow Devonian with Mr. Miller, contributed his very earliest 
mathematical solutions to the first volume, and his articles went 
on increasing in numbers and value through many succeeding 
volumes, accompanied by letters to Mr. Miller which contained 
comments, or developed views, that were often more interesting 
than the articles themselves. Nearly all these contributors 
have long ago passed into the silent land, but many of them 
have left behind them some record of their esteem for their 
conscientious and untiring fellow-labourer who still lingers with 
us. Thus Professor Sylvester — who must be classed among 
the first of English mathematicians — speaks of him as : ** an 
excellent mathematician, extensively and critically versed in 
all parts of the science, a good writer and lecturer on various 
subjects of natural science and other parts of human knowledge 
lying outside his own more special pursuits, and a most able 
and painstaking editor. . . . His scientific attainments are 
of a high order ; he is deeply skilled in nearly all the depart- 
ments of the highest mathematics, and is a novice in none. His 
labour as mathematical editor of the Educational Times, in which 
his own original papers are fit company for those of our fore- 
most analysts, is proof of that. It would be a mistake to 
suppose him a mere schoolmaster or a mere mathematician. 
He is a sound classical scholar, and an erudite man of letters." 

The late Professor Clifford considered that the mathematical 
portion of the Educational Times, had ** done more to suggest and 
encourage original research than any other European periodical." 
Similar testimony has been borne by Sir Robert S. Ball, Pro- 
fessors Tait, Crofton, Townsend, Todhunter, Cayley, and 
others. We have to bear in mind also, that when Mr. Miller 
commenced this important work he had then but what 
was an obscure and almost unknown journal as a means of 
intercommunication and publication. Now there are 500 
vigorous contributors in all parts of the globe. Many are 
educated Hindoos (professors and others), others are Ameri- 
cans, Australians, Frenchmen, Germans, Russians, Italians, 
Spaniards; while some write from the South American 
Republics. 

Nor was his work for the Educational Times confined to the 
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mathematical section alone, for with the energy and far-reaching 
activity which tiave always dominated him, he at various times 
wrote for its columns many articles on literary and natural 
history topics, in addition to doing a large portion of the reviews 
of new publications. 

Being an ardent lover of Nature and literature, Mr. Miller 
has all his life striven, by lecturing, writing and teaching, to 
aid others to share the delights which such a love engenders. 
During his Vice-principalship of Huddersfield College, he 
edited for his students the Huddersfield College Magazine, a 
periodical which he started and carried on for several years 
solely with the object of fostering a love of Nature and literature 
and general knowledge among his students. To it he contri- 
buted various interesting articles himself, while several young 
contributors came forward who afterwards attained to eminence, 
one of them having within recent times written an able work 
on the geography and resources of Africa. Then I find from 
the pen of Mrs. Miller some interesting sketches of a tour in 
Switzerland, and of rambles in Cornwall and Devon and other 
places. Mr. Miller, in fact, once confided to me that his wife 
and the college boys ultimately came to write so well that he 
felt himself perforce obliged to relinquish the work entirely to 
them. 

In 1876 he obtained the highly responsible post of Executive 
Officer (Registrar and Secretary) of the General Medical Council, 
an office which he held until his enforced retirement in 1897, 
continuing his mathematical work as an employment for his 
leisure time. 

The multifarious work of the General Medical Council has 
more than quadrupled since Mr. Miller took it in charge twenty- 
three years ago. Established to carry out the voluminous 
Medical Acts (which cover fifty-nine pages of the Medical Re- 
gister), the Council had to take charge, in 1878, of all the dentists 
in the empire, and since then of various other matters, including, 
quite recently, the registration of sanitary officers. Many testi- 
monies to the appreciation of Mr. Miller's services have been 
given by the Council, and by the medical newspapers. The 
British Medical journal, in reviewing the Minutes of the General 
Medical Council, says: — " The volume has been edited by Mr. W, 
J. C. Miller, B.A., the Registrar of the General Council, with 
the care which he has accustomed us to expect from him." 
The Report of the Statistical Committee of the General Medical Council 
is another work of which Mr. Miller had charge, and in noticing 
this the Medical Press says : — ** We assume that its compilation 
is chiefly due to the energy and noted mathematical skill of Mr. 
Miller, the Registrar of the Council, and if we are correct in 
this assumption we can only remark that both the profession 
and the Medical Council owe that gentleman much thanks for 
work which, though no doubt a labour of love, must involve 
great devotion of time and mental capacity." Another work 
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of the utmost importance to the public, and for the annual 
publication of which Mr. Miller was responsible, is the Medical 
Register J which has now grown to a volume of 1,555 pages. In 
addition to this there is the Dentists* Register (236 pages), besides 
the Medical Students' Register, the latter alone requiring 100 
pages. 

Soon after obtaining the post at the Medical Council, Mr. 
Miller went to live at Richmoqd, that most beautiful of London 
suburbs, the natural attractions of which he has dwelt upon 
in such articles as that entitled ** A Bird-loved Suburb of 
London." Here in his pretty Thames-side residence— upon 
which was bestowed the name of ** The Paragon " — ^with its 
little garden ** that runs on one side steeply down to the banks 
of the Thames " — the garden he has described in the sketch 
entitled ** Nature Pleasures of a Riverside Garden " — he found 
still time to devote to his favourite pursuits. Nor should it be 
supposed that the observations made in the ** little garden," or 
in the London park, or during a half holiday in the environs of 
Huddersfield, suflfer because there made ; for Gilbert White, 
who astonished a century with the possibilities of observation 
in an ordinary rural parish, and the ever-regretted Richard 
Jefferies, our English Thoreau, who made amazing catalogues of 
the plants he found in a humble suburban lane, proved for all 
time that the observations of the worker in humble places are 
in no wise inferior to those of the man who has a continent to 
explore. But it is not for the observations they contain that 
these " Nature- studies" have been printed here. It is for their 
pure and scholarly style, their value in inculcating a love of 
Nature and the literature of Nature, and for the ever-discernible 
evidence of their author having walked through life happy in 
the possession of the divine consolation of philosophy, that they 
are deemed of value. Mr. Miller is not a scientist when he 
deals with Nature ; his studies of bird-life are from the pen of 
a Nature-lover, not an ornithologist. But in this he is happy 
for many reasons, and for none more than that he at least escapes 
from being classed in the category of those of whom Ruskin 
has said, with fine satire, that '* in general the scientific natural 
history of a bird consists of four articles : first, the name and 
estate of the gentleman whose gamekeeper shot the last that 
was seen in England ; secondly, two or three stories of doubt- 
ful origin, printed in every book on the subject of birds for the 
last fifty years ; thirdly, an account of the feathers, from the 
comb to the rump, with enumeration of the colours which are 
never more to be seen on the living bird by English eyes ; and 
lastly, a discussion of the reasons why none of the twelve names 
which former naturalists have given to the bird are of any 
further use, and why the present author has given it a thirteenth, 
which is to be universally, and to the end of time, accepted." 

In 1887 Mr. Miller founded in Richmond a literary society 
of which he held the presidency until his retirement from his 
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various duties, and from London itself, in the early part ot last 
year (iSgS)."^' To this society, which consisted both of students 
and past masters (and past mistresses also, if one of our most 
celebrated lady novelists shall count as such) in the art of litera- 
ture, he himself read many of his most interesting lectures and 
papers. Others were read by his accomplished wife, and others 
still by various members of the society. Occasionally the bounds 
of the society were overstepped and an outsider was invited 
to lecture. In introducing one of his mathematical friends, Mr. 
George Heppel, M.A., who was to lecture on " The Origins of 
European Poetry," Mr. Miller said : — " We are this evening 
entering upon a new departure. Hitherto, the lecturers have 
been members of our own society, but, in bringing in now for 
the first time a lecturer from outside, we are adopting a course 
that might hereafter be worked out with advantage by our able 
and energetic secretary. Mr. Heppel is a mathematician, and 
such men have long been found peculiarly sensitive to the 
influence of the sister-arts of music and poetry. The very 
greatest of all living mathematicians [Professor Sylvester] 
called the attention of the Royal Society, twenty-five years ago, 
to the coincidence or parallelism, which observation has long 
made familiar, between the mathematical and the musical ethos : 
music being the mathematics of the sense, mathematics the 
music of reason; the soul of each the same. Music the dream, 
mathematics the working life : each to receive its consum- 
mation from the other when the human intelligence, elevated 
to its perfect type, shall shine forth glorified in some future 
Beethoven-Gauss." 

In happy and well-timed little speeches Mr. Miller always 
excelled, and those who attended the meetings of the Richmond 
Literary Society are familiar with the pleasant, gracefully worded, 
and often erudite little speeches with which, however abstruse 
the subject, he was ready to save a debate from flagging by 
filling up the regulation ten minutes ; his remarks, always 
appropriate, often profound, being invariably couched in the 
happiest words, abounding in quotations from the poets, and 
displaying a memory which was the admiration of all. 

It was in the late autumn of 1896, that, on the conclusion 
of the heavy work entailed by the Medical Council Election, 
there came the sudden collapse which prostrated him so com- 
pletely as to render the entire suspension of work necessary. 
The Medical Council granted him extended leave of absence, 
but recovery was slow, his mental powers, although not lost, 
were weakened, and his marvellous memory nearly gone ; a 



* There was a previous society in Richmond, called the Athenaeum, which 
discussed very wide subjects. Among its long list of presidents may be men- 
tioned Sir M. E. Grant Duff. Of this society Mr. Miller was a vice-president, 
a constant attendant, and a frequent speaker in its discussions, and before it 
he gave many lectures, of which some are contained in this volume. 
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relapse finally compelled him with reluctance to tender his 
resignation on May 21st, 1897, to the Council. They, under 
the circumstances, could not but accept it, but their acceptance 
was accompanied by this resolution, which was moved by Sir 
Dyce Duckworth : " That in accepting the resignation of the 
Registrar, Mr. W. J. C. Miller, the Council desires to place 
on record its high appreciation of his services during his tenure 
of office for a period of over twenty years, and to express its 
regret that, owing to failure of health, it is to lose the benefit of 
his special tact, urbanity, and knowledge." 

Moreover, finding they were not empowered to grant a 
pension or supernumerary allowance, the Council further re- 
solved **That a gratuity of ;^i,ooo be given to Mr. Miller, the 
retiring Registrar." 

With his retirement from the Medical Council came of 
course his retirement from the mathematical editorship of the 
Educational Times, and from the editorship of the volumes of 
Mathematical Questions and Solutions, this work being taken 
up by his friend, Mr. Biddle (M.R.C.S., &c.). His numerous 
mathematical friends, to mark their regret at this severance 
and their personal esteem for himself, subscribed a sum for 
a testimonial, which, in the shape of a watch and a purse of gold, 
were presented to him on October ist, 1897. The watch bears 
a monogram, with the following inscription on the inner case : 
** Presented, with a purse of gold, to W. J. C. Miller, Esq., 
B.A., by friends and correspondents in England, America, 
India, and on the Continent of Europe, as a small token of 
personal esteem and in acknowledgment of his eminent services 
to mathematical science through the Educational Times, October, 

1897." 

Not long after this he completed the severance of the ties 
which had so long bound him to London, by disposing of his 
riverside home at Richmond which had been so much to him, 
and bidding good-bye to the Literary Society on his removal 
to the more congenial climate of Bournemouth, where, it is to 
be hoped, he will, with such health as still remains to him, 
guarded by the care of his devoted wife, long remain to enjoy 
the simple pleasures to be found in the study of that Nature 
which, as he so often says, in the words of his beloved 
Wordsworth — 

" Never did betray 
The heart that loved her ; 'tis her privilege. 
Through all the years of this our life, to lead 
From joy to joy." 

XI. K. S. 
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THE PLEASURES OF RAMBLES— BY 
LANE, FIELD AND MOORLAND. 

HOEVER wishes to acquire an exact knowledge 
of any district or country in which he may 
take an interest, will soon find that the very 
best of all means is to traverse it on foot. He 
may then walk as fast or as slow as he likes, 
ramble just as far as he likes, rest or ponder 
to observe when he likes, and altogether take 
his easeful delight in the best of all imaginable 
ways. Above all, he may leave the beaten highway, as he will 
be ready pretty soon to do, and ramble along those green lanes 
and field-paths which are, to a walker, some of the greatest 
of all the delights of our own delightful land, and in this way 
he finds out a world of information which he would never have 
learnt by any amount of riding, whether in vehicles or on horse- 
back. 

But beyond and above the pleasures of acquiring all this 
knowledge, are the many charms of the walks themselves. You 
ramble through English meadows, whose spring beauties of 
buttercups and daisies may well make you cease to think of 
the boasted glories of the tropics ; past miles of hedgerows 
garlanded with hawthorn, and resounding with the songs of 
birds ; beside many a pool that is the haunt of coot or hern ; 
over purling brooks that display, all along them, willow-weed 
and mallow ; and as you look up, you may see the tower of some 
secluded village church towards which your path leads, or may 
hear therefrom the sweet somid of its bells pealing across the 
fields. 

Almost as delightful as these are the green lanes. Many of 
them lead along some ancient route — such as the Icknield Way, 
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which was the route from East Anglia across England — but are 
now traversed for miles by little more than some shepherd 
driving his flocks to a distant market ; and they are usually 
grassy and pleasant, unfrequented, bordered by high hedges, 
and often fitting in, as continuations, with the field-paths them- 
selves. 

England is surely the land of green lanes and field-paths ; 
no other country can boast of anything like these. Our land is 
the land of fields and hedgerows, of paths and green lanes, and 
in whatever country we go, these will be sought for and sadly 
missed by many who have wandered through them in our own 
delightful England. 

An intelligent Englishwoman, bred among these country 
scenes of ours, had once to spend some years with her family 
in the United States of America, and she expressed her great 
disappointment at finding it utterly impossible to enjoy Nature 
there as she used to do. There was, she said, so much Nature, 
and yet no way of getting at it ; no paths or by-ways, or stiles 
or foot-bridges ; no provision for the pedestrian outside of the 
public road. One would think, she said, that the people had 
no feet and legs, or else did not know how to use them. Spend- 
ing one summer season near a small rural village in the valley 
of the Connecticut, it seemed as if she had not been in the 
country; she could not come at the landscape, she could not 
reach a wood or a hill or a pretty nook anywhere without being 
a trespasser, or getting entangled in swamps or in fields of grass 
or grain ; or having her course blocked by a high and difficult 
fence; there were no private ways, no grassy lanes, nobody 
walking in the fields or woods, nobody walking anywhere for 
pleasure, but everybody on horseback or in carriages. Stopping 
a mile from the village, she used every day to walk down to the 
post-office for her letters, but instead of a short and pleasant cut 
across the fields, as she would have had in England, she was 
obliged to take the highway and face the dust and the wind 
and the staring people in their carriages. She complained, too, 
of the absence of bird-songs ; the fields and groves and orchards 
were quite silent compared with what she had been used to in 
England ; the only noticeable sound everywhere was, she added, 
the shrill crescendo of the locust. 

An enthusiastic American, in replying to this criticism, puts 
in a plea for the kingbird and the bobolink, as so full of music 
when they arrive, that he is loth to believe there is anything in 
England fuller or finer than their notes. But he admits very 
readily that as walkers and lovers of rural scenes and pastimes, 
they do not by any means approach their British cousins, and 
he adds that it is a seven days' wonder to see anybody walking 
in their country except as an exhibition and trial of endurance. 
This seems a regrettable taste on the part of our American 
cousins, as it certainly deprives them of one of the greatest 
pleasures that a lover of Nature in our own land can derive 
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from rambles along green lanes and field-paths. Those only 
who know and love these rambles can be really said to know 
our country at all. Highways and roads go over it indeed, in 
all directions, but it is through these paths alone that we reach 
the heart of the land. We may often leave the high road 
altogether, and ramble for miles along these delightful paths, 
now walking through a field, now crossing a common, and now 
passing down some shady lane, and you may everywhere find 
something worth observing — the nest of a lark on the ground, 
of a thrush in a hedge, of a magpie in a bush, of a rook on a 
tree, of the whole of which you may almost know the contents 
without ever troubling the birds by looking in, and in this way 
you may get to know our country thoroughly, passing from 
village to village, through meadows and cornfields, past woods 
and over brooks, through farmyard and rickbarton, while revel- 
ling everywhere in all the sights and sounds that make our land 
so enjoyable. 

It is in the south of England, perhaps, in the districts of 
oldest settlement, that these green lanes and field-paths abound 
most ; and it is in these that I have enjoyed them most myself. 
A footpath is a thing of slow growth, requiring a settled state of 
things, unchanging habits among the people, and long tenure 
of the land ; the rill of life that finds its way there must have 
a perennial source, and flow there day by day on into the next 
century. We English are said to be a private, domestic, homely 
folk, who dislike publicity, dislike noise, and love to feel the 
grass under our feet. We have a love of field-paths and green 
lanes — the Americans humorously say we invented them — and 
they appear in much of our very sweetest poetry. 

In America they do not take readily to such routes ; they do 
not love lanes and the seclusion of the fields as we do ; they like 
to be upon the road, to plant their houses there, and to appear 
there mounted on a horse or seated in a carriage. The absence 
of lanes and field-paths is not, perhaps, so great a matter ; but 
the decay of the simplicity of manners which that absence 
implies is certainly a thing to be regretted. 

It is not the walking merely, it is the keeping yourself in 
tune for a walk, in the condition in which you can find, in so 
simple and natural a pastime, both exhilaration and enjoyment, 
that the delight comes from. When the exercise of your limbs 
aflfords pleasure, and the play of your senses upon the various 
objects and shows of Nature quickens and stimulates your spirit, 
your relation to the world is simple and direct, as it should 
always be. The mood in which you set out for a ramble is one 
in which your best thoughts and impulses come to you. Life 
is sweet in such moods, and we should do all we can to culti- 
vate their production, and invite their return. 

After having been familiar with rambles by green lanes and 
field-paths, I was, at one period of my life, transferred from the 
south to the north of England, where I lived for many years in 
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the West Riding of Yorkshire, on the slopes of what the natives 
call ** the backbone of England." For awhile I thought I had 
got into a land of utter desolation. There were no field-paths, 
hardly any fields, and no hedges ; none of the things in which 
I had all my life taken delight ; and I seemed to be everywhere 
surrounded by tall chimneys, stone walls, the unfragrant factory 
oil, and the busy din of machinery. However, the first thing 
that reassured me was to find, as I soon did, that I had got 
into a land of song. The second night I spent there I was 
awakened in the *' wee short hours ayont the twal," by what I 
thought at first were angels singing round my bed ; but on 
looking out into the clear moonlight I saw that these awakeners 
were a band of well-dressed people singing in a little front 
garden, a short way off, in perfect time and tune, and with fine 
expression, the glee, ** Hail, smiling morn.*' 

And on the first long walk that I took, I stood to listen with 
pleasure to a gay group that were singing very sweetly among 
the heather some hymns about welcoming the pilgrims of the 
night, and a day's march nearer home ; and this was, I learnt, a 
wedding party of Ranters, out for the day, and spending the 
holiday in this delightful way in the heather. My respect for 
the people began to increase, and in this regard it never ceased 
to do so. For though I found that they were in general not 
very easily moved, and very undemonstrative, yet, in the matter 
of music and song they rose to ecstasy — put their whole heart 
into it — and thus could not fail to raise any lover of music to 
an ecstasy of deUght along with them. Once when I went to a 
concert to a reserved place, I seemed conscious of a rather 
peculiar smell near me, of which, for a while, I could not find the 
cause, till by and by my neighbour, a man in dress that seemed 
better than my own, told me quite confidentially, after some 
fine piece of music, that these were his ** mates," and that he 
had but just time to get out of the dye-house, and put on his 
coat to come there ; thus the effluvium was explained as that of 
the dye-house. As the concert went on, my friend got more and 
more excited ; as Wordsworth said — 

" Could he keep himself still if he would ? No, not he. 
The music stirred in him like wind in a tree." 

He would turn to me and say *' Eh ! but that's grand ! " and at 
last. r saw the tears pouring down his cheeks; yet this was but 
a choir and band from one of the mills, and they had been 
discoursing the music of Wagner, then made known to me for 
the first time. 

One got, by degrees, to love the people; what music-lover 
could help it ? And then I got to love their land, which was, 
I found, of the type of those ** honest grey hills," heather clad, 
which Scott told a complainer, Washington Irving, that he 
loved to get back to, and could not live without seeing at least 
once a year. 
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You are there among dales hardly a bit inferior to those of 
Cumberland and Westmoreland, and beside some of the very 
finest rock- scenery in England. Across the middle of the 
district runs a great displacement of the mountain-limestone 
that forms one of the most magnificent faults, as the geologists 
term them, in England ; and to this we owe the cliffs of 
Malham, from the foot of which the Aire leaps forth as a full- 
grown river, the scar of Gordale and the striking and pic- 
turesque scenery of Craven. Though the limestone hills show 
little heather, they are mostly covered by a fine turf which 
is excellent for walking on, and where we lose the limestone 
capping, and get upon the millstone grit, we may walk over 
heathlands that are truly delightful to traverse, provided you get 
to know their many soft places, and carefully avoid them. In 
the limestone region you find the caves and pots by which it 
is pierced, or you may ramble beside some pleasant stream 
which suddenly vanishes into the bowels of the earth, and 
leaves you to walk over its bed, where stones show clearly that 
in wet seasons a full and potent river rushes powerfully by. 

Where I used to walk by lane and field, I had now to ramble 
by scenes like these over moorland ; and where, beforetime, a 
walk of ten miles would suffice, I used to ramble thirty miles, 
which I seemed to do in this bracing air, with equal ease and 
greater delight. Though I regretted the absence of those 

" Banks whereon the wild thyme blows ; 
Where oxlips and the nodding violet grows," 

I found, in other sights and other scenery, an abundant recom- 
pense. Though Ingleborough and Penyghent were very fair 
heights, there were, within my range of walks, no mountains, 
yet the colour of these hills and moorlands, in some of their 
moods, were truly superb ; never elsewhere have I seen such an 
approach to what Wordsworth calls 

"The gleam. 
The light that never was on sea or land, 
The consecration and the poet's dream." 

Beyond Ingleborough stands the long ridge of the Greatest 
Whernside. There are three Whernsides in Yorkshire ; two, 
called Great and Little Whernside, between Kettlewell in 
Wharfedale and the upper parts of Coverdale and Nidderdale ; 
and this, the largest of the three, which lies north-west of 
Ingleborough. The name Whernside — of old, Quernside — ^prob- 
ably expresses the fitness of the gritstone of these mountains 
to furnish the querns, or handmills (old English cweorns) in use 
amongst our ancestors. Pen-y-ghent is Celtic, meaning the head 
of the pass or ascent. The local opinion as to the heights of 
these hills is given in the following rhyme : — 

" Ingleborough, Whernside and Penyghent 
Are the highest hills *twixt Tweed and Trent." 

Now and then there would be disclosed scenes of unsurpass- 
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able loveliness. On one sweet Whit Monday, walking out of 
broad sunshine, I had to take refuge from a severe snow shower, 
and this I did under a superb overhanging limestone cliff, from 
the very foot of which there gushed forth a full grown and very 
beautiful river. Therefrom I walked to the top of Penyghent, 
while the landscape still retained the slowly diminishing white 
mantle, in which she looked, to my eye, a picture of unforget- 
able beauty. Then, as an equivalent for Shakespeare's banks 
of thyme and violets, I got by degrees to know how to descend 
into deep recesses, where brooks that sprimg from hill-top 
springs had worn out channels, along the very beds of which 
one could ramble, leaping from stone to stone, and looking up 
through a vista of hazel, bramble and willow, wherefrom' would 
trickle or drip little streamlets that made the whole a perfect 
paradise of ferns. Save the royal fern — sacred, I thought to my 
own Devonshire streams — every common fern luxuriated here, 
and their fronds drooped in on both sides. To such a spot I once 
took a native, who thought his shire did not anywhere contain 
so lovely a scene, and forthwith spoke of getting up a picnic 
party to visit it, with myself as guide ! Just above it there had 
been unearthed a Roman station, the Cambodunum that had 
stood midway between Eboracum and Mancunium. 

And small but pleasant associations connected with the 
people's love of music and song used to meet one everywhere. 
At that house up the clough, or out of doors in the corner of 
this field, met the people in former days to practise music and 
singing, many of them walking miles to the place of assembly ; 
or from this cottage, two youths, with an enthusiasm for music, 
walked all the way to Manchester to hear Malibran sing on that 
memorable occasion when the marvellous vocalisation of the 
dying singer became almost miraculous, and, as the general 
excitement increased, she improvised a final cadence which was 
the climax of her triumph and her life.^ Even lectures were 
often enlivened by song. In my walks over the hills I was often 
amazed to see, in the most out-of-the-way places, where, for 
instance, I could see no houses, but only a Methodist Chapel 
standing in a field, such an announcement as that a lecture 
would be given on Jerusalem, by a Fellow of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society, and that the Choral Society of the place, 
wherever it was — I could only learn that it was called " Top o't 



^ The ** Two youths " referred to were Mr. Richard Mellor, of Huddersfield — 
then residing at Linthwaite — and a young friend of his, who walked to the 
Manchester Musical Festival of 1836, and back again, on which occasion they 
heara Madame Malibran sing for the last time. Her last public appearance was 
at the grand concert in the evening, in the duet from Andronico, which she sang 
with Madame Caradori, the eminent vocalist of that day. Enthusiastic applause 
followed the marvellously beautiful singing of those two great artistes, and 
Madame Malibran exerted herself to such a degree that the rapturous plaudits 
of the audience had scarcely subsided when she fell fainting into the arms of 
Madame Alessandri, was immediately carried to her hotel, and died soon after. 
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Clough '* (but they all had Choral Societies) — would enliven the 
proceedings by singing selections from Judas Maccabeus ! 

My rambles used to extend from the Swale, with its elder 
and lovely Richmond on the north, to the Wye and Derwent, 
with their beautiful houses of Haddon Hall and Chatsworth on 
the south. Within these limits I used to find every type of 
moorland scenery, many spots of historic or literary interest, 
hills of all lovely colours, types of Yorkshire life and character 
of daily increasing interest, and an over-abundance, in general, 
of north-east breezes and gales. In my earlier life I was wont 
to think the southerly breezes were the only genial or endurable 
ones ; but at last I got to acknowledge that Kingsley, himself a 
fellow- Devonian, was not far out when he apostrophised the 
north-east wind as follows : — 

** Let the luscious south-wind breathe in lovers' sighs, 
While the lazy gallants bask in ladies eyes ; 
What does he but soften h&rt alike and pen ? 
'Tis the hard grey weather breeds hard Englishmen. 
'Tis the bleak north-easter, through the snowstorm hurled, 
Drives our English hearts of oak seaward round the world. 
Come, as came our fathers, heralded by thee ; 
Conquering from the eastward, lords by land and sea ; 
Come, and strong within us, stir the Vikings' blood ; 
Bracing brain and sinew ; blow thou wind of God ! " 

It was a bleak and cold region ; my Devonian temperament 
had to get acclimatised ; but I never was in such a region for 
work. You had to work, and you could work,'to keep in health ; 
thus, at last, I got to believe, with Kingsley, that what these 
good results were due to might be that " Wind of God '* that he 
sings the praises of. 

In the northernmost parts of my rambles I used to walk 
through what Wordsworth, a true Yorkshire poet, referring to 
such lovely dales as Swaledale, Yoredale, Wharfedale, calls 

" The Yorkshire dales, • 
Among the rocks and winding scars^ 
Where deep and low the hamlets lie, 
Beneath their little patch of sky, 
And little lot of stars." 

A little more south I was in the Bronte district, a region of 
high and bleak moorlands that will live for ever in the works of 
the gifted sisters ; and farther south still, near the rise of the 
Don, I was in the district most memorable of all to me — the 
ancestral home of the Wordsworths. Here were their monu- 
ments, and here the name was still quite a common one, exist- 
ing now in the form of Wads worth, to which it had been 
transformed by the Cumbrian dalesmen, who usually spoke of 
their poet as " Yan Mr. Wadsworth, t' maister of t' stamp- 
office." 

Near here had taken place an awful flood caused by the 
bursting of a reservoir among those rainy uplands that are full 
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of reservoirs, and sending all down the valley one night what 
swept away mills, houses and people ; shook, but left standing, 
one giant chimney, the mill attached to which was carried 
clean away ; caused awful and widespread desolation, and be- 
queathed to future ages the memory of a terrible catastrophe, 
and the recording chimney to show to what an enormous height 
the waters had risen. Not far off a little grove of Scotch pines, 
which to my eyes always seemed as curst as Wordsworth's 
** Hart-leap " trees, preserves the record of a spot where a band 
of Luddites miu"dered a brave mill-owner as he was riding home 
in those riotous times that are so well depicted in Charlotte 
Bronte's Shirley, 

The whole district was bristling with memories. It had 
been largely peopled by Norwegians, whose thwaites, garths, 
dales, fells and fosses were all around you. On opposite sides 
of the same river you found Linthwaite and Slaithwaite ; and 
Hardraw-force in Foss-dale show well the English forms of the 
Norwegian Slettafos in Romsdal. The termination dale had to 
my ears a very sweet sound. You had it sometimes to end a 
short word like Airedale, and it went just as well to terminate 
a long name like Langstrothdale.^ And fells and garths were 
about everywhere, such as Aysgarth, Crow-garth, Crossfell, and 
Micklefell. At Bournemouth they speak of taking you for a 
drive up the Stour valley, but routes among prettier names and 
far finer scenery are to be found in taking a walk up Wharfedale, 
or down Coverdale or Swaledale. 

The names of people, as of places, varied much here from 
what one had been familiar with in the south of England. In 
place of the southern Churches, Woods and Meads, we had 
here such common names as Kirk, Shaw, Haigh, Hirst, and 
Murgatroyd ; and the Christian names were quite scriptural in 
sound, such as Enoch, Ephraim, and Jeremiah. Then in the 
south a fondness seemed to be shown for names that would 
appear to suggest a rural or a celestial origin, such as Cedar 
Avenue, Eden Villa, Nightingale Lane, Paradise Road ; but 
here they had quite a different sound, such as Brockholes, Royd 
Lane, Todmorden, Buckstones, Deerhill, and Wolfstones, which 
seemed to carry one back to a wilder time or a more northern 
origin. Yet by and by one got to like these names, and even find 
in some of them a very noteworthy significance. 

Some of the words commonly employed by the natives I had 
to get used to by degrees. In an early walk when asking a Moor- 
land Yorkshireman the way to a certain place, he told me if I 
went a little way up I should find a gate on the left hand, by 



* Langstrothdale has been mentioned by Chaucer in the " Canterbury Tales." 
In the ** Reeve's Tale "of the ** Miller of Trumpington," the ** two poore scolares 
of Soler-halle of Cantebregge" are said to come from ** Strothir, fer in the North, 
I can nat telle where," and the name, and the dialect the scholars speak, are 
shown to belong to this little visited corner of Yorkshire. 
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which ** over top o* t' reservoirbank,** I should get to my destina- 
tion ; so I went on and on, a long way, looking out for a five- 
barred structure of wood, which was my notion of a gate, but I 
found there no such thing. Then I began to think that there 
never could be a gate of this type in all the region, seeing that it 
consisted of open moorlands, and had no gates, in the southern 
sense of the word. But I was familiar with Burns's poems, and 
used to sing a song of his that began thus : — 

** I gaed a waefu* gate yestreen, a gate I fear I'll dearly rue." 

This gate surely meant, I thought, a patk ; so I went back, found 
my path, and got to my destination quite successfully. And 
many words like this used often to puzzle me. 

The people presented first a repulsive barrier. They were 
an inquisitive folk, who always cross-questioned any inquirer 
before they would give a bit of information, the first question 
often proposed being, " Wheer do ye coom from ? " but if you 
could put up with this, you found them a very good-humoured 
race, full of mother- wit, and always ready to do you a good 
service in their own way, which might, it is true, at times be 
thought a bit rough. An example of a good-humoured York- 
shire crowd I made early acquaintance with in my very first 
journey northwards from London. Till I got to Sheffield I 
had the carriage almost the whole time to myself. The Sheffield 
platform was crowded by a mass of cricketers on their way 
home from a cricket-match, which the Yorkshire team had that 
day won by a narrow margin. They crowded into the carriage, 
helter skelter, till they not only filled the seats, but stood so 
thickly packed that there was hardly space to breathe. Feeling 
somewhat exasperated at this, as it seemed I had good cause 
to be angry, I at first threatened to complain to the guard. 
But they bore it all in the best of humours, and by and by, to 
my amazement, they asked me to appeal to the guard to stop 
the train at Lockwood, a stoppage which in those days could 
be done by a through passenger, such as I was, alone. The 
cricket-match had been won, I learnt, by the prowess mainly 
of one player ; and by and by a big cricketer who was standing 
above me bent down, and pointing to a youth seated near me, 
whispered, behind his hand, ** That's Lockwood." Being some- 
what confused between the cricketer and the place at which I 
was to stop the train, I sought an explanation, and learnt that 
the winning of the cricket-match had been largely due to 
Ephraim Lockwood, whose acquaintance I then made for the 
first time, and whose cricketing powers I afterwards witnessed 
on many a field. So the train was, at my request, stopped at 
Lockwood, where the carriage was eased of many cricketers, 
and we had room again. The behaviour of the people in this 
crush, as in many another crowd that I got among in the 
district, presented a marked superiority over what I afterwards 
found in the London crowds that came to witness the illumina- 
tion of the river at Richmond-on-Thames. 
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If I should speak of the general characteristics of the people, 
there is that universally recognised faculty — wherein they rival 
the Scotch, — of succeeding in nearly all they undertake (and 
making this their standard of excellence) which has pointed 
many a half-admiring, half-envious epigram. I well remember 
the following, which I heard when a boy, of a traveller who 
found a Yorkshireman hostler at the same inn for many years : — 

** A Yorkshireman, and hostler still ! 

Ere this you might have been, 
Had you but used your native skill, 

Landlord and kept the inn. 
* Nay, nay,' says John, * here 'twill not do, 
For, hang it, maister's Yorkshire too ! ' " 

And of their habit of cross-questioning you before they would 
give you a bit of information, the following early instance 
remains in my memory. In going for my first long walk south, 
I went for some refreshment into an inn on the very top of the 
backbone, whence the streams flowed on one side into the Don, 
and on the other side into the Mersey, and went therefrom into 
two different seas. As I sat in a very fine kitchen to eat my 
oatcake — an excellent light walking diet that does not oppress 
you a bit — I read, very well set out, these verses : 

" Customers come and I did trust 'em ; I lost my money and their custom. 
To lose them both it grieved me sore, so I resolved to trust no more." 

These lines I had seen elsewhere in the South, but the 
following ones were new to me, and must, I thought, have been 
added by the local poet : — 

" Trust is unuseful, say what you will ; trust never paid a maltster's bill ; 
I strive to keep a decent tap, for ready money and no strap. "^ 

Desirous to know more about these lines, I interviewed the 
landlord, who after cross-questioning me in the usual way, 
about what took me up there, where I had come from, who I 
was, and where I was going to, became at last quite pleasant in 
his information. The inn was, he told me, so large, because, 
standing as it did, on the borders of three shires, a great 
market used to be held there before railways were invented — 
much I supposed, as sheep and cattle fairs used to be held 
on some hills in Wessex — and that this was the only house at 
all near there. On learning that I was intending to walk to 
Chatsworth and Rowsley, he said that, as it was a wet Spring, 
I should find the path, in some places, what he called "a bit 
soft." My ordnance map seemed to show that my moorland 
path took me over Featherbed Moss ; so I was glad when he 
told me that he would go a bit with me to show the best way. 
This he did most considerately, showing me how to learn from 
a distance the soft places, of which there were several very bad 

^ Accounts were formerly kept sometimes by notches made in a leather strap. 
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ones, giving me much valuable knowledge about the moorlands 
and mosses, and sending me on my way, in the next county, 
rejoicing and successful. 

The knowledge that I then acquired stood me in good stead 
in many a moorland walk. Not long after, when I was walking 
from Hawes to the top of Ingleborough, on going up the steep 
north-western shoulder of the mountain I found a party on the 
summit who had lunched there and had just set off to walk to 
the station at Clapham. Taking the very route that my York- 
shire friend would have warned me to avoid, I could see, as I 
sat down on the top, that they got, by and by, into his ** soft 
places,'* from which they had scarcely extricated themselves 
when I walked past them, on my way towards Faraday's birth- 
place, on soft, dry turf, quite comfortably. The persistent 
inquisitiveness of the people it took me long to get used to. 
Once I was rather perplexed by a couple of tall Yorkshiremen, 
who came from a group of workmen that were engaged in 
making a big reservoir among the rainy and elevated moorlands, 
to tell me that they had a bet about me, and to ask if I would 
tell them who I was and what I did up there. I had walked 
about on these lofty moors pretty much, and one party had, I 
was told, maintained that I was the Milnsbridge parson, while 
the other party betted that 1 was '* not a bit of a parson,*' so 
one from each side had come for me to settle the bet. Though 
this seemed to me rather an odd proceeding, I settled the bet ; 
and on asking the losers why they took me for the parson, and 
the winners why they thought me ** nowt of a parson," as they 
phrased it, the explanations of both were very racy indeed. 

The people were very free in speaking of those whom we 
are wont to call their superiors, and usually speak of them as 
Thomas A., or Joel B., the Mr. being rarely used. One name, 
spelt Jere, puzzled me for awhile, as I thought it must be a 
French name, till, at last, my doubt was resolved by hearing the 
person called distinctly Jerry K. It was their convenient form 
for Jeremiah. They addressed you in a very independent style, 
meaning no insult ; and if you took it as it was meant, and got 
used to it, you got on very well with them ; and 1 even got to 
like their free and homely ways. 

A Yorkshire lady, who had done much hard walking over 
Alpine passes, was desirous to see some of this upland scenery in 
her native district ; and, as she wore strong boots, as all good 
walkers do, I undertook to be her guide to what I deemed the 
fine moorlands where these workmen were making the big reser- 
voir. So we went there, walked all along the very rough em- 
bankment, went therefrom to the top of a high hill above, from 
which there was a glorious view, and thence along the edge of 
a moorland escarpment that might have been, in earlier geologic 
ages, the shore of some primeval bay, over rough ground, and 
quite in sight of the workmen all the time. And when, a week 
later, I walked past them, as they were seated at their dinner, 
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they accosted me in a very free and good-humoured style, 
saying, " That were a gran' lass that came up with you the 
other day, and, my word, she can walk," to which another man 
added, in quite a Yorkshire style, ** Eh, she can that ; " which 
was their invariable form of emphasising an assertion. 

By degrees as I became used to their brusqueness, I got to 
recognise in the people a genuine courtesy of the truest kind 
that never failed and was always to be relied upon. They 
made no pretence, and showed their worst at first ; but by 
walking about much among them, and seeing them at home, 
one soon got behind their barrier of distrust, recognised their 
sterling qualities, and became an admirer of the land and the 
people. 

Above all people that could anywhere be met with they 
seemed to me to show best the characters thus set forth by 
the poet : — 

** Stern o*er each bosom reason holds her state, 
With daring aims irregularly great ; 
Pride in their port, defiance in their eye, 
I see the lords of human kind pass by ; 
Intent on high designs, a thoughtful band, 
By forms unfashioned, fresh from Nature's hand ; 
Fierce in their native hardiness of soul ; 
True to imagined right, above control ; 
While even the peasant boasts those rights to scan. 
And learns to venerate himself a man. 

That they gained the repute herein stated from one who 
was not a bit in harmony with them is, surely, much to 
their credit. Their critic went among them as to a land of 
exile ; the characteristics of the people and their land were in 
entire disaccord with what he had been wont to admire, or even 
to tolerate ; the hard stone walls in place of hedges, the absence 
of fields, the tall chimneys, the factory oil, and the concomitants 
of a manufacturing district everywhere to be found : these things 
were all entirely alien to his tastes ; and what he had everywhere 
heard of the people had led him to expect something very different 
firom what he found. 

Of the natives of the district that he had most to do with, 
John Wesley said they were the wildest he had ever known : and 
Wesley was, one would think, a good judge of wildness in dis- 
tricts or people. Yet they conquered all these repugnances; 
turned the loathing into a liking, which soon deepened into a 
genuine affection for the people and their land ; and made the 
critic at last leave their district with a profound regret, carrying 
away with him as the most delightful of all his recollections of 
rambles, those which he had enjoyed over the moorlands that lie 
along the backbone of England. 
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II. 

NATURE PLEASURES IN A RIVERSIDE 

GARDEN. 

T is amazing to consider what delights a lover of 
Nature may derive from plant-life and bird-life, if 
encouraged, in even a very small garden. My own 
garden is but a little one that runs, on one side, 
steeply down to the banks of the Thames, and has 
a still smaller piece on the other side, between the 
house and the road. Yet in the culture and ten- 
dance of this, my wife and I find many and varied 
delights which we are able to share, at times, with friends who 
come to visit us. The road-side portion, given over by our 
predecessors to dust and desolation, has been shaded and pro- 
tected by a couple of plane trees and a small privet-hedge ; and 
behind such protection we manage to grow here a central 
rockery of perennial ferns, including a fine royal-fern close to 
the front door ; and a few side-beds of evening primroses 
{CEnothera Lamarckiana) the bursting forth of whose bright yellow 
flowers, as evening draws on, it is always a pleasure to watch : 
and whose seedlings, renewing fresh plants from year to year, 
make them as perennial as the ferns themselves. Over the 
area-rails we have trained a fine clematis (C. alha magna) whose 
large white flowers present, at times, a brilliant display as one 
walks up to the front door. Beside the pathway some perennial 
peas have yearly displayed their pretty flowers ; and there are a 
few such modest plants as creeping jenny. 

Up the front of the house we have managed to grow a self- 
clinging vine {Ampelopsis tricuspidata), which has now got past the 
bedroom windows ; and, with the aid of a little wire work, we 
have, with difficulty, raised to the roof, on each side, a small 
white-flowered climber {Clematis montana) whose multitude of 
blooms make a remarkably fine and increasing show in early 
spring. This seems to promise to meet, in time, by further 
growth along some wirework, across the whole top of the house ; 
and then it may, perhaps, rival the clematis that in May evokes 
the admiration of every visitor to Bonchurch Hill. 

The riverside portion is given up mainly to the culture of 
roses, the tendance whereof, by budding and otherwise, requires 
much pleasant care, and whose flowers form a very pleasant 
show, and when cut, always prove acceptable to flower-loving 
friends. Some of these roses we train along the tops of side- 
walls, or over arches, under which it is very pleasant to sit in 
the shade to have tea, or to read, or even to do various kinds of 
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work ; while two dear little canaries hang overhead and make 
the whole garden resound with their melody. 

The river, at hand, furnishes various ever-present pleasures. 
At quiet times, fish leap out of the water ; increasing in numbers 
with the increasing purity of the river ; boats row or sail quietly 
past : and the to-and-fro movement of tides, that are ever vary- 
ing in height and vigour, supplies a continuous interest. Now 
and then a porpoise swims up with the tide ; and its movement, 
well known on the sea, as a shoal passes across some bay, or round 
some headland, is apt to startle one as it passes close by your 
garden-door on a river. Once a seal came up, but the beautiful 
creature was received with such discourtesy that it turned to go 
down again, was followed by its persecutors, rose close to a 
following boat, and was mercilessly shot. The porpoises had 
been persecuted in like manner ; but shot and rifle ball seemed, 
fortunately, to have had no more effect on them than on an 
ironclad, though a whole fleet of boats followed them on their 
course. In consequence of much public indignation, provoked 
by the slaughter, the Conservators of the Thames had the de- 
stroyers of the seal punished ; but such ravages will not, it is to 
be feared, be checked, unless the proper authorities make it 
widely known that such life is never to be wantonly destroyed. 

The swans furnish much interest. Always ready to take 
pieces of bread, they will, at high tides, take it out of my hand ; 
and I have even got them to walk some way up the garden. At 
other times, they come down gently with their cygnets, the 
mother-bird now and then bearing one of the family on her back, 
or again you may hear them making their peculiar utterances in 
flight as they pass along close to the surface of the water. 

At the river-end of the garden, in the coldest and shadiest 
place, some arctic moss brought for me in the Lusitania, from 
Nova Zembla, had been planted, and seemed to be nicely grow- 
ing, when, a month later, there came some very heavy Thames 
floods, which drowned many up-river houses from Eton to King- 
ston, and laid these pretty mosses for six weeks under water. 

The mention of swans brings up one of the most interesting 
kinds of life in the garden, its bird-life. In spring, the migrants 
find here their earliest way, and we often wonder whether a 
particular visitor, or a particular pair, may not have come to the 
same place several times, after spending the winter in Africa or 
some other distant region. From the bottom of the garden we 
are pretty sure to see the first swallows hawking over the Thames 
for flies. And three times out of four, it is from across the river 
that we first hear its name sounded by that visitor whom Words- 
worth wondered whether he should call a bird, or but a wander- 
ing voice. The favourite haunt of the cuckoo is among the trees 
on the opposite bank of the Thames, whence it sallies forth to 
look out for nests wherein to deposit its eggs. The swallows are 
fond of settling to sing their sweet but little-known songs on 
a neighbouring tree. 
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For many years a pair of starlings have built a nest on a nook 
of the roof that they seem to regard as their own. Very early 
in spring they come here to look up their nest : they look in at 
the window to greet me from a tree, while I am dressing ; and 
often when I come home, they sing to me from a ledge, in the 
last rays of the dying day. 

The spotted fly-catcher may be watched for hours sailing 
forth from a favourite perch to catch a fly in the air ; and the 
whitethroats and other warblers may be surely found, at times, 
among the climbing roses. The nightingale I have heard here 
but rarely ; and of late we have had to seek his note in a road- 
side copse a little way off. Thrushes (song-thrush and black- 
bird) sing here very beautifully. 

These song-birds spend the winter with us, many of them : 
and in a mild winter you may hear their song almost the whole 
year through. Last winter (1895-96) I heard the song-thrush 
singing beautifully from Christmas well into January, every day, 
and even up to and after dark in each day. The Tennysonian 
thrush-song you may hear burst forth all of a sudden, close to 
your head, from some thrush in the rose-bushes above. 

In the winter- dwelling birds, as being always with us, we 
take, naturally, the deepest interest. In very severe weather, 
they are hard put to it to obtain any subsistence ; and were it 
not for liberal aid gladly afforded, they would, in the very severe 
winter of 1894-95, nearly all have perished. In that very hard 
weather we had often good reason to inquire, — 

** Ilk happing bird, wee, helpless thing, that in the merry months of spring, 
Delighted me to hear thee sing, what comes of thee ? 
Where wilt thou cower thy chittering wing, and close thy ee ? '* 

The robin and the hedge-warbler, which usually sing the 
whole winter through, were silent then, and many died in that 
hard winter. The birds that then fared best, and that with us 
always fare best, are the pretty little tits. Flocking in crowds 
to an old apple-tree, they always find there pieces of fat, half- 
picked bones, and cocoa-nuts hung up on long strings, for their 
behalf, and their movements at these feeding places are always 
most interesting to observe. To these strings they will come, 
three or four kinds, in large numbers, and there they will perch, 
almost on each others' backs, flit from piece to piece, hang on 
anyhow, heads downward, be twisted around and blown about 
by the wind, and furnish, in their varied plumage, a mass of ever- 
enjoyable beauty. Last spring (1895) they built nests in the 
boxes, and there two kinds of tits reared their pretty little broods 
successfully. Just above one of the boxes some sparrows had 
long had their perennial building-place in the ivy ; and one morn- 
ing this contiguity of nests led to a fierce conflict. While the 
females were sitting on their eggs, there took place between the 
males a long contest for supremacy in the adjacent apple tree. 
The sparrow was the bigger bird, and looked likely to win ; but 
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the plucky little tit returned to the encounter again and again 
undaunted, and at last secured the victory, after which struggle 
the birds seemed to have quite settled their disputes, and lived 
on as close neighbours quite amicably. 

Through long continuance in the garden, and there raising 
their broods, a pair of robins have become quite familiar com- 
panions. When their young had been hatched, it was interest- 
ing to sit close under the box that contained the little robinets, 
and note with what assiduity the parent birds brought worms or 
some such soft food ; with what care, before delivering the food, 
they watched to note if anybody was looking at them, and with 
what eagerness, ' after feeding the little ones in the box, they 
would fly away widely, as if they wanted to show that they were 
going into the next county. One spring the female robin was 
ailing ; her husband was very tender to her, and tried to coax 
her with a bit of food. But, alas ! she pined away and died : 
and then, for several days, the widowed bird went on singing 
rapturously all day long with hardly a moment's cessation, till, 
by such an outburst of song, he had secured another wife, who 
soon set up housekeeping with him in a neighbouring box. 
So far as we can make out, it is the female bird that has most to 
do with choosing the home and fashioning the nest, while the 
male does all the singing. 

The robins are very pugnacious and very jealous, and will 
not tolerate a rival any way near their territory. The robinets 
are bright-eyed little birds, but, for a while, very feeble in flight, 
and apt to wander abroad too early, and thus to fall a prey to 
cats. Like other youngsters, the robinets seem eager to get off 
to see the world, and our chief anxiety about them is to keep 
them in the garden till they are able to fly strongly. 

The sparrowlings are quite different birds, and do not come 
out till they are able to fly well. Then, in pleasant little family 
groups, they press round their parents, with much chirping and 
wing-fluttering, to take what these parents seem very ready to 
supply. In June and July it is a pleasant sight to see the 
mother-bird bending down some slender rose-shoot and instruct- 
ing her young ones how to gather therefrom the aphides that 
they love so much. 

Against the voices of the birds that sing above or around 
them our canaries love to try their songs ; and it is interesting 
to listen to the contest that goes on between one sweet singer 
under the roses, and another on or above them. But this sing- 
ing is, of course, in joyous weather. In a severe winter, such 
as the one in 1894-5, when even the water-pipes laid deep under- 
ground were frozen, all birds are very hard-pressed to live any- 
how. The gulls press up the Thames, dive down with eager 
clamour to seize pieces of food that may be thrown to them, 
and seem perhaps to fare best of all. The close-pressed rooks 
and jackdaws then sit watchfully on neighbouring trees, sail 
over the little garden wistfully, swoop down on other birds, 
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food, and sometimes fly off with a piece in their claws. The 
thrushes and blackbirds, who charm us in summer with their 
songs, come in crowds to the old apple-tree, fly up. therefrom to 
gather in their beaks a ripe black ivy-berry, and eat it as we 
should some rich grape. And then, too, it is that — 

"The redbreast, sacred to the household gods. 
Wisely regardful of the embroiling sky, 
In joyless fields and thorny thickets leaves 
His shivering mates, and pays to trusted roan 
His annual visit. Half afraid, he first 
Against the window beats, then, brisk, alights 
On the warm hearth, then, hopping o*er the floor, 
Eyes all the smiling family askance. 
And pecks, and starts, and wonders where he is ; 
Till, more familiar grown, the table-crumbs 
Attract his slender feet." 

In a small balcony on the river-side of the house we can sit 
and enjoy many nature-pleasures on fine evenings. In spring 
the arrival of the migrants may be watched, and their notes 
caught ; the winging home of rooks and jackdaws to their nest- 
lings may be observed ; and we may see some heron sailing aloft 
slowly home from its feeding ground. In summer bird-life is still 
more plentiful ; and then the glories of sunset cast golden tints 
over earth, sky, and river. But the greatest of all these delights 
are, I think, in autumn. Then, after the swallows have gone to 
roost, the bats come out for their evening flights, which, from 
our inability to see what they are chasing, look so weird and 
eccentric ; by-and-by the glorious swifts join the bats, and 
wing among them their rapid flight with joyful screams ; till, 
as day dies, the swifts disappear, the bats become ready 
almost to fly into your hand, and you pass into the delightful 
quietude of an autumn evening. 

Of all plants, the growth of the perennials interests us, 
perhaps, most. Through their appearance year after year we 
get to look out for them as familiar friends. Thus we have rows 
of bright pansies that come up every year, and are pretty and 
long-lived ; clumps of forget-me-nots that are self-sown, renew- 
able, and always welcome ; plants of jessamine {jfasminum nudi- 
Jlorum)f that present flowers very early in spring, or even in 
winter ; Kerria japonica, which bloom later ; perennial stocks, 
that make a bright and fragrant show ; groups of large snow- 
drops, that spring up from the bulbs every spring, in increasing 
numbers ; and lilies of the valley, that spread every summer so 
widely as to push into the very paths. Above all, there are 
the ferns, which grow in suitable spots all over the garden, 
both in back and in front, and look especially pretty when 
their new fronds open in spring. Some of the old fronds 
of the^ ferns, cut off" in winter, serve to protect from frost 
the tea-roses, verbenas, and other plants that need such pro- 
tection ; thus, in a way, we follow Nature's plan, and use the 
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old" plants to protect the new ones. The rose-bushes, now and 
then renewed, come on every year, and afford us delight in 
-budding, on some strong -growing climber, roses of various kinds 
and colours, all growing on the same bush. In this way we 
cultivate a sort of friendship with our plants and, with enough 
of variety, can secure durability. In very severe weather some 
of them are sorely tried ; but most of them go on perenniall;^ ; 
and the sorely-tried plants, such as the perennial peas, retain 
some of their vitality, and afterwards revive again. 

We are often reminded by poets and philosophers that it is a 
very wise thing to cultivate a relish for simple pleasures, such 
as are easy to be obtained, and are never liable to fail or weary 
us. Such pleasures may be readily found in the study of that 
Nature which, as Wordsworth assures us, " never did betray the 
heart that loved her." These pleasures are always at hand ; 
they cost little; the taste for them becomes increased and 
strengthened by culture, and they are suitable for all conditions 
and all ages. Most of all, perhaps, are they suited to the exi- 
gencies of those whose days of travel may be restricted or past, 
and who become content, with an enjoyment that ever increases, 
to find their pleasures in the delightful vicinity of home. To 
stimulate a taste for such delights as these it may be well now 
and then to turn from the contemplation of loftier themes, and 
see how much of real enjoyment a lover of Nature may derive 
from so small a garden as that of which I now write. 



A BIRD-LOVED SUBURB OF LONDON. 

O those who love the sights and sounds of rural life, 

no suburb of London is so pleasant to live in as 

Richmond. The park affords a perennial charm ; 

the less known and less visited surroundings of 

the park furnish scenes whereof the interest is 

well-nigh inexhaustible; and the Terrace garden 

that we owe to the laudable euterprise of the town 

presents lovely slopes, terraced walks and flowers, 

and charming river-peeps, with varied aspects of plant-life and 

bird-life, the like of which it would be difficult to find on any 

other spot whatever, so near London. This garden, which was 

for a long time a ducal pleasaunce, preserves relics of its 'former 

splendour in statues that still show traces of original excellence of 

design ; in cosy bowers for pairs, each of which seems, as it were. 
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formed of the half of a canoe, cut in two, and set upright on the 
plane of bisection ; in grand old magnoHas, putting out in autumn 
large flowers that are loved and haunted by honey-seeking bees ; 
and in fine foreign trees and shrubs, such as the prettily foliaged 
Salisburia Adiantifolia, which bears the name, not of a modern 
statesman, as some have supposed, but of a botanist who flour- 
ished when the tree was imported from Japan. Then, too, plea- 
sant Petersham, with all its poetic memories, forms an integral 
part of Richmond on the south, and on the north as a similar 
part of the borough, we have all the glory, and the wealth, and 
the beauty of Kew Gardens. 

There are around Richmond many things that delight the 
lover of Nature — poetic and historical associations, river scenes, 
plant-life, and much else. With its increasing purity, the river 
goes on affording, more and more, the delights of tidal flow and 
ebb. In quiet times, when not a single angler is near, the fish 
may be seen leaping joyously out of the water, increasing, it 
would seem, in size, as the times of purification pass on. Two 
or three times, in foregoing days of foulness, I have seen, with 
much amazement, a huge porpoise swimming upward, with the 
tide, towards Teddington Lock, the highest point it could reach ; 
and when, by-and-by, with ebbing tide, it came down again, 
every boat in Richmond seemed to be out, with gun or rifle, to 
shoot at the huge fish, almost as much in vain, it would appear, 
as if the firing had been aimed at an iron-clad. In descending 
the polluted stream, the last of these piscine visitors became so 
weakened that it had, at length, to succumb to the poisoning 
effects of the stream wherein it swam. 

Henceforth we may, perhaps, hope that an ascending porpoise 
may be able to go down, as it came up, uninjured ; while in its 
wake we may, perhaps, expect to have other piscine visitors — 
why not, perhaps, salmon ? — hitherto precluded by the foulness 
and insufficiency of the stream. The river is beautiful above 
the first tidal lock at Kingston; but our own new halfttdal lock 
enables us at Richmond to study the added charms that arise 
from the flow and ebb of the tide — delights to observe which we 
should miss above Teddington. 

While all this is very pleasant, and well deserving of atten- 
tion, there is, perhaps, nothing to surpass that in which the 
district is very rich, bird-life. This we may watch and study 
with delight everywhere around, at any hour of the day, and at 
all times of the year. In regard to our district, where to the 
Nature-lover, all seasons are delightful in their varied aspects, the 
chief question that arises is which season he likes the best. To 
one the warmth, and glow, and radiance of summer would seem 
the best, with June-roses and flowers fully displayed, and all the 
wealth of the ** crown of the year." To another, dearest is the 

*' Season of mists and mellow fruitfulness ! close bosom friend of the maturing sun ; 
Conspiring with him how to load and bless with fruit the vines that round the 
thatch-eaves run." 
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This is autumn, gorgeous with colours of closing foliage, and 
the manifold beauties of fruit-gathering and harvest. But to me 
the season dearest of all is the spring. Then, every avenue to 
Richmond is a mass of floral blossom, the admiration of every 
visitor. Then we look for the return from the palm- groves of 
Africa of the migrant birds ; then we listen for the voice of the 
cuckoo, the turr-turr of the turtle-dove, the song of the nightin- 
gale ; then we watch for the skimming flight of the swallow ; 
and then, too, with the great bird-loving poet we say that 

" Once more the heavenly power makes all things new ; 
And domes the red-plowed hills with loving blue ; 
The blackbirds have their wills, the thrushes, too ; 
Opens a door in heaven, from skies of glass, 
A Jacob's ladder falls, on greening grass ; 
And o'er the mountain walls young angels pass." 

Though Richmond is ever pleasant, it is to me pleasantest 
in spring ; and then, especially, it is most delightful in the 
awakening of the bird-life that always forms a world of delight. 
In this region, rightly viewed, one may be ready to admit 
that 

** Even winter bleak has charms for me, when winds howl through the naked tree ; 
When frosts on hill-top, bush and lea, are hoary grey, 
And blinding mists wild, furious flee, darkening the day." 

Then it is that some aspects of bird-life may be observed with 
the deepest interest. Then it is that the birds that brave with 
us the cold, and the fogs, and the storms, will become to a bird- 
lover strangely familiar. Then the hard-pressed thrushes, or 
rooks, or starlings will gladly welcome the smallest bit of food 
that you may accord to them, will come with joy to the well- 
remembered feeding-place, and will, by-and-by, almost take 
therefrom the food out of your hand. Then too, the little 
wren, who retains his song all through the winter, will gladden 
your heart by seeming to thank you for the grateful food by 
singing you his modest little song. 

As we walk round in autumn, we may note how the trees 
and shrubs that embellish spring-tide now present beauties of 
berries and fruits that furnish, in winter, food for the birds. 
The hawthorn that forms the glory of May is now laden with 
haws ; the briar-rose with hips, which always go first ; the ivy 
with its black berries, which ripen last of all, and then furnish 
luscious fruits, sought like grapes by all the thrush tribe ; and 
the rowan or mountain-ash, with red berries, which are eaten by 
the birds in winter long before the haws. The quality of these 
fruits varies, even more than the size. Among the trees near 
Ham Gate there is a hawthorn which, I observe, is always 
cleared first. But of all trees none furnishes birds with so much 
food as that pride of Richmond Park, the oak. In summer, the 
blackcap and other small birds pick from oaks the caterpillars 
with which they mainly feed their young. There is no tree on 
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which all the thrush tribe love so much to sing. And in autumn 
many birds are eager to feed on the acorns ; rooks pick them off 
the trees, doves and pigeons fill their crops full of them, and the 
pheasants come greedily out for them from every covert. 

In the early spring, it is interesting to see how the birds that 
spend all the winter with us — unless, like thrushes, they belong 
to those kinds that never use the same nest twice — look up their 
old nests, clear out the accumulations of winter, repair the di- 
lapidations, if the nest admits of repair or, if the storms have 
used the nest badly, forthwith set to work to build a new one. 
All this is clearly visible before the leaves come out, and much 
familiar colloquy accompanies the settlement of this spring- 
cleaning of the birds. At that time we may look up from the 
street and see forty or fifty rooks' nests standing out upon the 
leafless elms on the top of the hill, and mark the eagerness of 
the parent birds in preparing a home for their young. Last 
winter (1893-4) ^^^ storms had blown clean away most of the old 
nests ; and in building the new nests it might be marked that 
certain birds seemed to have a recognised right to certain con- 
venient sites. From mounds on the western edge of the park, 
two or three rookeries may be looked down upon, at such times, 
in a more minute way. 

In autumn, the rooks often gather in large flocks, and go 
through complicated evolutions above or among the trees. 
Mingled with them often are some jackdaws, distinguishable by 
smaller size, three times quicker beat of wing, and sharper jack 
or croak. The flock will caw and jack, and wheel and soar to 
a lofty height, and sweep together round and round, and dive 
headlong, all in turn, and seem to throw themselves against 
some favourite tree, now in apparent pairs, and now in an entire 
mass. The movements of the combined rooks and jackdaws, 
sometimes mixed with ambitious starlings, are full of interest. 
The starlings are always noteworthy in their habits. Distin- 
guishable from the blackbirds by their mode of walking— one 
foot before the other alternately, instead of hopping with both 
feet at once — they gather in flocks towards autumn, and may 
then be seen on the grass plots, closely probing every spot for 
grubs with their spear-like beaks. As spring returns, they 
separate in pairs and look up their old nests, and then clear them 
out with much familiar colloquy and prattle, and singing by the 
male of his soft little song. For years, a pair has built in a 
favourite haunt by our own house, and as the male gets his 
heightened colour, the pair seem to be talking to each other as 
they look in and greet me when I am dressing ; while often when 
I come home, the brighter male sings to me from a ledge, in the 
last rays of the dying day. The starling has the art to learn the 
notes of other birds ; thus, when the ground is, perhaps, covered 
with snow, I am startled to catch, from tree or housetop, an 
imitation of the clear note of the swallow. 

Looking after their old nests in spring, like the rooks, are 
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those other Ufe- paired birds, the stately herons. Few people 
seem to know that there is in Richmond Park a fine heronry. 
The nests are among evergreen trees in a secluded enclosure ;. 
and the herons, at breeding time, sit in stately fashion, on or 
beside their nests ; thus, unless the birds spread their large 
wings for flight, it is often difficult to see them. An occasional 
cry from an unobserved heron sometimes startles a visitor 
ignorant of what the sound comes from. The motions of the 
herons in the air are full of stateliness and grace. Sometimes 
we see them mounting in large spirals to a great height ; but 
more often they may be observed moving slowly home across 
the Thames, with neck drawn back and legs stretched at full 
length behind, to act as a sort of rudder. An ardent ornithologist 
records how that he once got inside the enclosure where the 
heronry stands, saw some young birds on the ground running 
towards the lake ; and he describes the tumult of agitation that 
took place overhead as he disturbed the herons from their nests, 
and witnessed the large-winged birds flying about in anxious 
alarm, among the tree tops. A feat of trespass like this, though 
detailed in a London weekly journal, is, I presume, rarely 
attempted. But one can easily imagine what the sport of 
hawking must have been in old times, with a heron for the 
quarry. The flight of the heron, though slow, is graceful, easy, 
and powerful ; and to be impaled in a downward swoop on the 
heron's terrible beak, carried round like a bayonet, might prove 
disastrous to the most powerful peregrine or gyr-falcon. Some, 
years ago the herons left their usual nesting-place for a few 
years, and built on a large oak, a little way off, inside the edge 
of the Isabella Plantation ; and there, before the leaves came 
out, the nests could be seen with great ease. But the birds 
have now all got back to the old heronry. 

Next in interest to the herons come the swans. Standing 
on the eminence by White Lodge, we may sometimes see half- 
a-dozen swans sailing in line aloft towards the Pen Ponds or 
Lakes, with necks outstretched to full length and a peculiar 
utterance constantly going on as they wing their way through 
the air. At other times, we may see them swimming about one 
of the lakes, and in June and July it is pleasant to watch a pair 
carefully tending and guarding their cygnets near the islet on 
the upper lake, while a moorhen swims outside with three 
pretty Utile chicks. In July of this year (1894), ^wo old swans 
were quietly swimming about with seven cygnets, forming quite 
a large family- party, as if they were one brood. Seeing that in 
general, two or three cygnets are all that a brood contains, it 
would seem that two or more broods must, in this family, have 
been here somehow united. Some large fish, presumably pike, 
were then at times sporting like porpoises in both lakes. 

The swans on the Thames will, at quiet times, take food out 
of one's hand, or even be tempted to come out of the water at 
high tides, and waddle up the garden : the motions there of the 
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stately bird forming a sad degeneration from its perfect grace in 
the water. Sometimes you may see a sober dressed cygnet 
riding on its mother's back ; and often a swan will fly along the 
river, almost close to the water, for several miles. On the upper 
Pen Lake I once witnessed a great concourse and apparent con- 
flict of swans, out of which there rose, at last, after much 
flapping of wings along the water for some thirty yards, two 
large swans which mounted by wide gyrations to a great height, 
and by-and-by made off at such altitude, in the direction, of 
Windsor. 

In walking about the park, or its surroundings, we are often 
reminded of the proximity of the great metropolis ; the tower of 
the Crystal Palace — now well nigh a part of London — stands out 
clear in the sunshine, and, in certain states of the atmosphere, 
the dome of St. Paul's Cathedral seems to be almost close at 
hand. On turning round to the other side of the wood, how- 
ever, or merely looking the other way, we have nothing but 
flowers, and trees and birds ; the crow of the pheasant is heard 
close by, the hens walk out near your feet, and the cooings of 
turtle-dove and cushat sound sweetly from elms overhead. 

In Richmond Park, the deer add largely to the interest, at all 
times of the year. Now we may see them in their varied beauty, 
lying quietly in large herds, among the fern ; now, in their 
younger forms, skimming like hares, and hardly any larger, over 
the grass ; in October often fighting, like skilled fencers, and 
forming a pretty sight to watch; and, in frost and snow, coming, 
after a little coaxing, to take food out of your hand. These are 
the pretty and graceful fallow deer ; but even more interesting 
are those representatives of our ancient foresters, once the lords 
of English woodlands, the red deer, which form a race by them- 
selves. These are the deer that we see in their native haunts 
on Exmoor : these are they that call to mind the famous hunt 
that opened the Lady of the Lake, when 

** The stag at eve had drunk his fill, where danced the moon on Monan's rill ; 
And deep his midnight lair had made, in lone Glenartney's hazel shade." 

The red deer may be sometimes seen taking a mud-bath, such 
as I saw them enjoying, not long since, rolling in the mud, as 
well as their antlers would allow them, in the short brook that 
flows into the northern pond by Whiteash Lodge. 

The deer certainly add much to the beauty and interest of 
Richmond Park. And whenever we look around in this 
pleasant district, it is truly delightful to feel that you can every- 
where call up a world of memories, in history and poetry, that 
live, and well deserve to live, for ever. All around you there 
lie associations of princes or famous men, now in state and 
splendour, now in retirement, and now even in exile. This 
house preserves the memory of an eminent statesman, and in it 
was born a famous queen. That other house belonged to one 
of the Members, and was the occasional resort of a famous club ; 
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there it was that the great dictator coined, impromptu, such a 
word as " labefactation " or '* anfractuosity " ; and there he libelled 
Scotch learning by likening it to a besieged town, where every- 
body got a mouthful but nobody a bellyful ! And in this third 
house was hatched the cabal that English schoolboys never 
forget. Here we look on the spot where dwelt the unsurpass- 
able chief of the older school of English poetry ; and there lived 
the pioneer of the new and now prevailing school of nobler 
poetry, the very genius loci, the Bard of Richmond, an easy-going, 
much-loved man, whom the chief of the outgoing school, though 
himself one of the sorest of the irritabile genus vatum, so much 
loved that he even wrote, in his successor's style, for one of his 
poems, a lovely simile, about a ** myrtle in the hollow breast of 
Apennine,'* which no student of poetry can ever forget. It is a 
classic region ; as a classic land we should cherish all its asso- 
ciations, and as such we should cultivate an interest in every bit 
of the many charms that Nature has endowed it with. 

The nightingales, on their arrival, are most likely to be first 
heard at the western edge of the enclosure that contains Sid- 
mouth Wood. This plantation, which was enclosed seventy 
years ago, and is nearly a mile round, takes its name from 
Henry Addington, who was created Viscount Sidmouth on 
ceasing to be Premier, and eight years later (in 1813) was made 
Deputy Ranger of Richmond Park, where he lived at White 
Lodge, till his death in 1844, when he was buried in Mortlake 
churchyard. This is the nian whose rivalry with a more 
famous statesman was preserved by the mathematical couplet 
in ratios, long in vogue among the populace, ** Pitt is to 
Addington as London to Paddington." At that time Padding- 
ton was a village quite outside London. In this wood, nightin- 
gales are often so plentiful that it might well be called nightingale 
grove. There I have often heard nightingales singing very 
beautifully in the daytime, sometimes in emulative contest. 
One showery morning, when warm rain was falling, I stood 
for a while sheltered from a sharp shower, under a tree ; where- 
upon, almost close to my ear there burst forth a glorious song 
from a nightingale. By-and-by there broke out a fainter song 
from a more distant bird ; and the two went on singing in seeming 
rivalry, gradually drawing nearer and nearer to each other, till, 
at last, one of the two nightingales flew out close to my head. 
In the prettily-named Nightingale Lane, which leads down the hill 
to Buccleuch House, I have never heard the song of the nightin- 
gale, but it is often to be heard by day in the thickets — lately 
threatened by the Philistines with destruction — a little nearer 
to Petersham. Therefrom it may often be heard, sounding, like 
all nightingales* songs, better when not listened to too close at 
hand, pealing gloriously right across the Petersham meadows. 
The nightingale's song, heard in such a situation, has recently 
lifted into poetry, as well it might, a distinguished Selbornian in 
Richmond, who has addressed to the nightingale a pretty but 
irregular poem of sonnet length. 
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In the lower estuary of the river, I have seen much of the 
Thames Hfe of nightingales, and become quite familiar with their 
habits. There they come over in large numbers at their earliest 
arrival ; there I have found their nests, and seen their pretty 
eggs, of uniform and continuous olive-tinged colour. Much like 
the robin, in perching and feeding, is the nightingale ; much like 
the robinets are the young nightingales, in the plain speckle of 
their first plumage. The place in Sidmouth Wood where the 
nightingale is most likely to be seen is the transverse glade, upon 
the grass of which glade it may be now and then seen to hop, 
robin-like, to pick up a small worm. There, perhaps, some 
may have seen the bird without knowing what it was. 

People often fall into the mistake of supposing that the 
nightingale sings in the night only, and that no other bird sings 
at night. Both suppositions are entirely wrong. Many who 
love song-birds seem unable to distinguish one bird's song from 
another's unless they can see the singer. Thus it happens that 
they hear at night, or perhaps in early morning, the glorious 
song of a thrush, a blackbird, or a blackcap, and say forthwith 
that they have heard the nightingale. 

A skill in finding birds' nests is gained in boyhood alone, and 
when thus fully acquired it never afterwards leaves its possessor ; 
so that, knowing the habits of birds, and their times and places 
of nesting, he readily catches sight of nests, wherever he wanders, 
as a matter of course, and just as easily as lie discerns the 
flowers of the field. Thus have 1 seen nests by scores — in Kew 
Gardens, in Richmond Park and its suburbs, and in the lovely 
Terrace Garden — and it is not difficult to guess, without even 
looking into the nest, whether it contains egg or fledgeling, and 
just as surely can one discern turtle, or cushat, or nightingale. 

In watching birds, too, there is a habit that is acquired, first 
in boyish days, and goes on increasing, by wliich best to secure 
their confidence and get them to recognise that you nowise 
observe them with enmity. They seem to watch your eyes, and 
by degrees learn to look on you as a friend. Such have I every- 
where got to find them : and such confidence I trust I may ever 
retain. 

The bird whose form and voice we hail most readily after 
the fogs and storms of winter is perhaps that ** thrice-welcome 
darling of the spring," the cuckoo. Cuckoos come in large 
numbers to Richmond ; and some of the earliest make their 
appearance close to the river, in the trees of Cambridge Park, 
just opposite my own garden. For many years I have been in 
the habit of looking out for the earliest arrival of our spring 
migrants, and noting the date at which I first heard the cuckoo. 
Many times I have heard its voice first, unexpectedly, across 
the river from Cambridge Park ; at other times when I have 
been looking out for the bird's arrival, I have heard and seen 
it first at the edge of Isabella Wood, where it seems to enter 
Richmond Park. To know where the migrant birds usually 
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appear first, helps us much in finding them earliest. Last year 
I first heard it there on April i6 ; but this year (1894), ^^ earlier 
season, I saw two cuckoos together on April 8, on the same tree 
that I had first seen the bird upon last year. A cuckoo's egg I 
have seen but once in Richmond, and that was one spring in our 
own garden. The cuckoos had been unusually numerous in 
Cambridge Park that spring, and had often flown across the river 
to the Surrey side. And that year it happened that a pair of 
robins, which had reared a brood the previous year in a box in 
our garden, had built their nest in one of the boxes, and had 
there laid two eggs. But on looking in one morning, I saw a 
similar egg, though a little bit larger, lying close beside the other 
two. Up to that time, I had only seen a cuckoo's egg when laid 
beside the " eggs of heavenly blue '* of the hedge- warbler, where 
it was clearly to be recognised. And the hole in the box was 
much too small for a cuckoo ever to get through. This, however, 
was a cuckoo's egg, which must have been brought and placed 
there by the cuckoo's beak.^ It would have been interesting 
to note the hatching of the young cuckoo, and watch its sad 
behaviour towards its nest-mates ; but whether the robins had 
ever been deceived before or not I cannot say ; anyhow, they 
forsook this nest, and went off and built a nest and reared their 
brood in another box. The excellent collection in the fine 
Natural History Museum at South Kensington enabled me to 
settle such a question as this by seeing there a cuckoo's egg 
lying beside robin's eggs in a robin's own nest. 

The enclosures in the Sidmouth, Isabella, and Spanker's Hill 
Woods must, in the season, contain a large number of birds* 
nests. There they remain fortunately undisturbed, and we only 
know of their existence through the occasional appearance of 
the young birds in the glades and open spaces. There I have 
seen the young nightingale, looking in its first plumage wonder- 
fully like a robinet, and there too the young cuckoo tended by 
its little foster-parents, whose undisturbed attention it has 
secured by the reprehensible but clearly established practice of 
shouldering its mate-fellows out of the nest. This bit of bird- 
life may, in fact, be seen outside the enclosures. I have seen it 
on Wimbledon Common, and have called attention in Kew 
Gardens to the interesting sight of bird-life thus afforded. 

All the varieties of what we generally call swallows are 
plentiful in Richmond ; their motions, and the several dates of 

* I believe it to be a fact that the egg is invariably carried in the bill of the 
cuckoo and deposited in this way in the nest selected. There is absolutely no 
evidence that the egg is ever laid directly in the nest in the customary way, and 
the situation of the greater number of nests I have found with cuckoos' eggs in 
quite precluded the possibility of the egg having been introduced without the 
agency of the bill. That there is some relation between this peculiar circumstance 
and the small relative size of the egg is evident. It is peculiar, moreover, that 
the egg seems to have undergone compression, so to speak, in order to become 
small and strong, inasmuch as it is now known that it contains the shell matter 
requisite for an egg proportionate to the size of the bird. — H.K.S. 
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their arrival, down to the latest comets, the magnificent swifts, 
are noteworthy and full of interest. The sand-martins have 
their lively colonies here ; the chimney-swallows and house- 
martins return to their old sites ; the glorious swifts breed in 
their not easily discoverable holes ; and all the kinds may be seen 
hawking for flies together over the ponds and the river, or heard 
singing on some quiet tree their sweet but little known song : — - 

** Arguta lacus circumvolitavit hirundo." 

After sunset, in the evening gloaming, it is pleasant to watch, 
from our verandah, the erratic movements of the bats, mingled 
with the lightning-like career of the swifts, who sometimes utter, 
close to our ears, their battle-like scream ; till, as darkness 
gathers, the birds and bats seem to melt into the gloom and 
vanish from sight. On the evening of the August bank-holiday 
of this year there was a splendid sunset ; the glories of the 
heavens were noteworthy and long-continued, and the swifts, 
swallows, and bats were at their very best, careering late around 
our verandah. In a few days, the swifts had entirely gone from 
Richmond, but in the last week of August, I saw a dozen of 
these birds joyously careering around St. Catherine's Point, the 
southernmost corner of the Isle of Wight, quite ready to fly off 
to join their comrades in the palm groves of Africa. 

There are many birds, we have to bear in mind, which, 
though quite common, have never, somehow, obtained the 
general recognition that is readily accorded to the robin, the 
lark; the wren, or the cuckoo. They have formed the themes 
of no nursery tales ; and have never been admitted into poetry 
or legend. Among these are the wryneck, the creepers, and the 
night-jar or goat-sucker. The chiff-chaff proclaims his name 
earlier and more persistently than the cuckoo, yet few seem to 
recognise, or even hear, its voice. But, save in regard to its 
soft yet sweet song, the swallow is known by every child even, 
and looked out for, and welcomed ; and as with the Greek poet 
of twenty-four centuries ago, so now, everyone knows enough to 
say, with Anacreon, of this gentle bird, that 

" When Nature wears her summer vest, he comes to weave his simple nest ; 
And when the chilling winter lowers, again he seeks the genial bowers 
Of Memphis or the shores of Nile, where sunny hours of verdure smile." 

Some of the summer migrants are best found outside 
Richmond Park. Priory Lane, which leads from Barnes 
Common to Roehampton Gate, is the place above all to see 
and hear the whitethroats and blackcaps ; in the precincts of 
Wimbledon Common we should look for whinchats, stonechats, 
and such-like birds; and the Philistines have not yet wholly 
deprived Sheen Common of those bird-loved copses which may, 
it is hoped, be in time partly restored by persistent efforts on 
the part of the Selborne Society. From Priory Lane we enter 
Richmond Park where it is crossed by the brook whose name 
carries us, in imagination, back to the time when the beavers 
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used to form across it their wonderful dams ; and their name is 
preserved by the brook, along with the well-known Yorkshire 
town of Beverley. 

Of the falcon-tribe, the one most frequently seen in Richmond 
is the graceful kestrel or windhover, whose stationary hoverings 
in the air, so wonderfully sustained, are truly amazing. The 
kestrel may now and then be seen flying off with a shrew or 
field-mouse in his talons ; and once I saw the bird bearing off 
what looked like a mole or rat — I had not my field-glass at hand 
to distinguish — when it looked as an eagle might do when carry- 
ing off a lamb. Next to the kestrel comes the sparrow-hawk, a 
proud-looking bird, which we may sometimes see dashing into a 
startled flock of small birds, and carrying off one in his deadly 
gripe. Once 1 was startled by a sparrow-hawk almost rushing 
against my head in fierce pursuit of a blackbird, when they 
dashed both together into a thick holly-bush close by, and there 
they were so closely entangled that I at once caught them, one 
in each hand. The blackbird, a fine black cock with yellow 
bill, I let go, glad to escape from his deadly pursuer ; the bold 
little hawk, a female, I held for awhile, with some difficulty, and 
at last let her fly gladly away. The kite — rare now, I believe, 
in any part of England — I have never seen in Richmond. 

The dreadful bird-catchers, whom we too often see prowling 
about Richmond, with their cages, and nets, and limed twigs, 
and blinded decoy-birds, are as bad as the slaughtering tourists 
whom the railways pour in to destroy the sea-birds on Devonian 
headlands. Their lamentable destruction prompts a lover of 
Nature to wish, with one of our great naturalists, that the mighty 
city, now raised to county rank, would take possession of the 
fauna and flora all round its precincts, including our own 
favoured district, and vigorously prohibit the destruction of any 
part whatever of this life that lies within its borders. 

The lover of birds may, if he but makes right use of the 
knowledge that comes fresh from Nature's hand, know where to 
look for, and find, and cultivate the acquaintance of all the 
summer visitants. To watch the skimming of the swallows 
over meadows, or streams, or ponds, is to him always full* of 
interest ; and the launchings forth, from tree or garden-twig, of 
the fly-catcher, is a never wearying delight. Then, as summer 
wanes, with what saddening feelings of deferred hopes does he 
bid good-bye to one after another of the migrants, as they wing 
their way for the winter to serener shores. The mighty wings of 
the swift soon take the bird in August to central Africa ; the fly- 
catcher follows soon after ; and so, one by one, he looks for the 
departure of his visitors and wishes them a pleasant winter and 
a safe return. 

Stress of season, perhaps, curtails his rambles, and forbids 
him to take much note of the winter visitants — those migrant 
thrushes from Norway, the redwing (Linnaeus's nightingale of 
Norway), and the field-fare, and other such birds. These birds 
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are mainly heard as they come in and pass westwards in autumn, 
but not much seen. Other thrushes move to the west when the 
hard weather comes on, to the lands of the brooks and water- 
meadows ; but they move singly. The migrant thrushes move 
in flocks, and can be easily traced towards that Devon, where 
winter shelters them in large numbers. I have several times 
picked up a dead redwing or field-fare, dropped on its westward 
route ; and have heard, but scarcely seen, the migrant thrushes 
in early spring on their way back towards their summer home. 
Thus it is that the bird-lover catches glimpses of these migrants 
now and then, at less genial times than when he listens for 
cuckoo or nightingale. When winter comes he looks forward, 
and never in vain, to the returning familiarity of the resident and 
dependent birds, who come to his garden for their daily portions 
of gratefully-supplied food. In times of winter storms, or frost 
and snow, it would be well if we were all to inquire : — 

** Ilk happing bird, wee, helpless thing I that in the merry months of spring, 
Delighted me to hear thee sing, what comes of thee ? 
Where wilt thou cower thy chittering wing, and close thy ee ? " 

Then it is amazing to see what troops of small birds you may 
have as pensioners on the well-remembered daily bounty. The 
supply of a little unfrozen water will, in very cold weather, bring 
many to drink ; and the birds seem to learn from one another 
where to find what they so much delight in. Crumbs and 
scraps of bread will furnish grateful food to many small birds, 
and the winter starlings will come to join in the feast, with many 
pretty skirmishes, along with the. robins, hedge- warblers and 
sparrows. Fragments of half-picked bones will attract the 
insect-eating birds that spend the winter with us; and the 
thrushes and blackbirds, unable to find snails or earth-worms, 
will therewith rejoice in so seasonable a supply. But the chief 
delight may, perhaps, be had with the tits. Hang up for them 
on tree or bush bits of suitable food, and you may have three or 
four different kinds of tits coming daily to the well-known spots ; 
and there they will hang, usually head downwards, and be blown 
about, and twirled around, and chatter, and play, and furnish 
never-wearying pictures of enjoyment. A bit of cocoa-nut hung 
up will tempt many, and a handful of cheap grain flung out now 
and then will form an agreeable addition and variety to the 
bones and bread crumbs. Gardens where such food is supplied 
in winter seem to be known and loved by the birds that are 
summer visitors, which, perhaps, somehow learn about them 
from the birds that are permanent residents. Much of nesting 
habits, and many a pretty specimen of nest-building, may be 
watched and studied, day by day, in such a garden. The 
sparrows, which build mostly about house-roofs, sometimes take 
up their abode in a tree ; and it is interesting to observe how 
they vary the structure of the nest to suit the altered position. 
In its usual situation, the nest, though soft and comfortable 
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inside, is a little slovenly in its outward form and appearence ; 
the house-roof supplies, in such a place, an abundant shelter. 
But when the nest is built in a tree, the wary birds seem to 
know that more is required. They build them more compactly, 
and finish by supplying the nest with a nice roof or cover. 
This is done by the ordinary house-sparrow, whose well-known 
eggs I have several times seen in such a nest. There is, in 
some localities, a bird of a slightly different kind, called a tyee- 
sparrow (Passer montanus) which lays eggs without spots ; but 
this is not familiar in Richmond, where the sparrows that build 
in trees are the ordinary house-sparrow, and 1 presume it is the 
same bird that builds in the Lombardy poplars by St. James's 
lake in London.^ 

It is, perhaps, because sparrows are so common and so 
pert that they fail to obtain from us the appreciation which 
is justly their due. Their nice mode of adapting structure 
to situation, in nest-building, is but one out of several faculties 
that distinguish the very intelligent bird which seems to make 
itself the companion of man wherever he goes, all over the 
world, almost. No bird is more tender and attentive to its 
young ones. It is a pretty sight to note a family of young 
sparrows clustering round their mother, quite wary and able to 
take care of themselves, but fluttering their wings, and chirp- 
ing, and flying with open mouth to receive the never-denied 
maternal morsel. On warm summer days, we may watch the 
mothers teaching their oflispring how to pick, in the best way, 
from the rose-trees, the aphides that they like, bending down 
the pliant twigs, and showing the young how they may do it for 
themselves. And in winter, we may observe how intelligently 
the sparrows watch the tits hanging to the food tied for them 
by long strings to rod, or bush, or apple-tree. Unable them- 
selves to cling as easily as the tits can, they seem to study, and 
practise, like training athletes, till, after many failures, one, 
and then another, achieves an envied success ; and thus by 
assiduous practice, some of them, in our own garden, are able to 
cling to the food in a gale, and be blown, like the tits, about and 

* Mr. Miller does not seem to have been very familiar with the tree-sparrow. 
This shy and rather local species, although at first sight rather like the house- 
sparrow, differs widely from it in plumage, habits, and nidification. In fact, it 
presents a more than specific distinction in the single fact that the plumage of the 
sexes is exactly similar, while the newly- fledged young even scarcely differ from 
the adults. The primary features that distinguish it from the house-sparrow are : 
the soft reddish brown or reddish-cinnamon of the crown, nape, and scapulars, 
the black patch on the white side of the head, and the noticeable white tips to both 
median and greater wing-coverts. The eggs are smaller than those of the house- 
sparrow, and closely freckled with rich chocolate-brown, the colour usually 
obscuring the entire surface, which may be what Mr. Miller means when he says 
** without spots." He, however, seems to share the common opinion that the 
tree-sparrow builds in the branches of trees. As a matter of fact, I may claim for 
it that it always builds in hoies^ either small-apertured holes in pollard willows, 
oaks, and elms, or occasionally in thatched roofs, &c., or even not uncommonly 
in holes or crevices of the cliffs on our southern and eastern coasts. — H. K. S. 
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around, and hold on, and feed in peace and comfort. Sparrows 
are birds that afford, to an attentive observer, quite an interest 
in watching. 

The nest-building of the birds furnishes an object of study 
that is full of wonder. By watching it day by day, and close at 
hand, in your own garden, it will seem quite amazing. Those 
neat nest-builders, the chaffinch, the goldfinch, and such-like, 
are well-known and highly appreciated ; but once I had the good 
fortune to be able to study thoroughly, and at ease, the wonder- 
ful skill as a nest-builder of the song-thrush, which, along with 
the blackbird (itself another thrush) and the skylark, floods 
English scenes with melody little inferior to the music of the 
nightingale. Of one of the loveliest songsters of English woods 
and hedgerows, it was pleasant to be able to note how highly it 
should rank as an architect in nest-building. As a singer the 
thrush ranks among the very foremost. On the song-thrush, 
Tennyson, a lover and a student of birds, wrote, in the latest 
years of his long life, a truly remarkable poem, of which three- 
fourths represent, in a wonderful nearness of structure, the 
words that denote the several snatches of the bird's bursts of 
melody, while the remaining fourth records' the comment on 
each strain by the poet. Here is one of the stanzas : — 

** * Summer is coming, summer is coming : I know it, I know it, I know it ; 
Light again, leaf again, life again, love again ! ' Yes, my wild little poet." 

And thus the noteworthy poem goes on all through. As a nest- 
builder, the thrush placed at first a fundamental structure, with 
a hollow about the size of a tea-cup, largely of moss and such 
soft substances, wrought into a rounded form by intermingled 
straw, or small roots, or stems of grass, up to where there was 
put, at the brim, a thicker band hooped round, as it were, like 
the mouth of a basket. All this was carefully intertwisted and 
delicately fastened into proper positions here and there by a sort 
of concretionary matter supplied by the bird, so far as I could 
make out, in the form of saliva. This cup itself made a nice 
nest ; but then, as I well knew, there was to come a lining ; and 
the laying on of this was the finest part of the work. Within 
the cup the bird first laid on, and fastened to the frame by the 
same kind of glutinous matter, a layer of mingled mud and 
horse-dung, thicker at the bottom and thinning out towards the 
top, all rounded with amazing smoothness by the thrush's bill. 
For innermost coating, short slips of rotten wood were used, 
firmly glued on by the same cement and bruised flat, so as to 
thoroughly accord with the smoothness of the surface whereon 
it was laid. When thus finished the lining was like pasteboard, 
hard, smooth, tough, and watertight, while thoroughly warm 
and comfortable, furnishing a structure admirably fitted to 
protect the eggs during the bleak winds of early spring. 

In studies of birds' nests and their modes of building, there 
is much to awaken our interest ; and it is certainly enough to 
win the admiration of any careful observer. 
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** To view the structure of that little work, 
A bird's nest : mark it well, within, without ; 
No tool had he that wrought, no knife to cut. 
No nail to 6x ; his little beak was all, 
And yet how neatly finished 1 What nice hand, 
With every implement and means to boot, 
Could make me such another ? " 

Of the songs of birds, various theories have been proposed to 
account for the main motives. Some attribute them wholly to 
emotions of love, and dwell upon them as the language of court- 
ship and affection ; others to hilarity and joy ; and others, again, 
to rivalry or defiance ; but perhaps it would be best to note in 
the songs a mixture of all these emotions. In regard to this 
subject, a small matter occurred in our own garden. Of a pair 
of robins, which had long built every year in one of our nest- 
boxes, the female was, after a hard winter, observed to be 
ailing ; she could scarcely eat or move about, and when I took 
her into my hand she hardly cared to get away. The male bird 
had always been so attentive to his consort, that his love seemed 
to be of the kind sung of by Ovid : — 

** Hanc cupit, banc optat, sola suspirit in ilia ; 
Signaque dat nutu, sollicitatque notis." 

And now he tried to tempt her with crumbs, a bit of meat, or 
a worm ; but, alas, she pined away and died. Then, for a week, 
the male went around singing rapturously, almost without pause, 
the whole day long. This seemed to be to find and coax a 
sweetheart, and When he had thus secured another wife, the pair 
soon built a nest in one of our boxes, and reared there a nice 
little brood. At ordinary times this robin used to sing his best 
when challenged by a rapturous little singer of our own, a gold- 
finch-canary mule, who liked to show how he could outsing the 
robin. They would answer each other and, in rivalry, strain 
their little throats to the utmost. This bird of mine was so tame 
that he would hop or fly about the garden, and go quietly into 
his cage again, and sing a soft little song, surpassingly sweet, as 
he was taken in to roost. By-and-by, however, through old age 
or weakness, this sweet songster died, and was buried at the 
bottom of the garden with a poetic epitaph. 

A love for Nature may be cherished best of all, perhaps, with- 
out any thought of what, in cruel irony, is usually called sport ; 
and wholly free from the desire to take the life of bird, or fish, 
or insect, believing with the great American naturalist, Thoreau, 
that no humane being past the thoughtless age of boyhood, would 
ever wish to destroy any creature that holds its life by the same 
tenure wherewith he holds his own. Ruskin wisely urges every- 
one to cultivate perfect sympathy with every living thing around 
him ; and in one of the rules of his Society of St. George, he 
makes the members promise to neither kill nor hurt any living 
creature needlessly, nor destroy any beautiful thing, but to strive 
to save and comfort all gentle life, and guard and perfect all 
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natural beauty upon the earth. This view has grown with me 
from boyhood, and still grows with increasing strength. The 
truest lovers of Nature are quite content to watch and observe, 
without the slightest wish to kill ; they thus secure the fullest 
confidence and harmony with all living creatures, and. they are 
quite ready to endure the contempt that is poured out upon 
them by the lovers of sport as fadmongers. A Burns can feel 
sympathy with a wounded hare, and awaken universal pity for 
a field-mouse whose ** wee bit housie *' has been laid in ruins by 
his ploughshare ; and a Thoreau moves a mother's heart by 
truly asserting that in its extremity the hare cries like a child. 
We may well take to heart the lesson given by Wordsworth : — 

** Never to blend our pleasure or our pride 
With sorrow of the meanest thing that feels." 

To a man who can take an interest in pursuits such as are 
here noted, they will form a perennial delight, ever varying, and 
never found to fail. In whatever situation he may be placed, 
whatever may be his vocation, these studies will always furnish 
companionship for his daily walks ; and the very remembrance 
of them will in hours of solitude prove a truly delightful solace. 
Like the daffodils to the High Priest of Nature, they may be 
truly said to ** flash upbn that inward eye which is the bliss of 
solitude " ; and he e^oes forth to the renewal of these pursuits, 
or the seeking for fresh ones, with a mind invigorated by the 
thought of what they have many a time already afforded him. 



IV. 

BIRD -LIFE IN LONDON. 

N walking about London, it is well to note, when we 
come to any open spaces, what various objects of 
bird-life may be caught by the observing eye. Just 
as it adds to the interest of the often crowded streets 
to recall their associations in literature and history — 
to look up, as we pass, and say, as noted by tablets 
in the walls, here was born, or here lodged, Byron ; here dwelt 
Sheridan, or Swift, or Turner ; here lived and died the illustrious 
Handel — so is it of equal, if not greater interest, to watch the 
ever-varying life of the birds. To the lover of London, St. 
James's Street is a mine of memories, a steady source of never 
wegirying delight ; it recalls to him the time when the street was 
the centre of everything social, and brilliant, and witty, and 
wicked, in the whole world of London. And St. James's Park 
» even more interesting still. Here lies a natural oasis, amid 
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the whole bustle of London, with the hum of its wheels and the 
twinkle of its lights all around you, where you may study plant- 
life and bird-life better than in almost any single spot in the 
kingdom. In spring, you may watch the opening of the flowers, 
note the gradual unfolding of the trees, the bursting forth of the 
leaves and flowers of the hawthorn, or the development of some 
double-flowered cherry, soon to become a blaze of blossom ; and 
later on you may trace the glories of the autumn tints as they 
steal over leaves whose fall ushers us into winter again. But 
the greatest of all attractions are, perhaps, those of bird-life; 
and this study presents here its most charming phase. In 
winter, ever-increasing multitudes of gulls come to the lake ; 
and their motions, their habits, and their relations to the 
habitual denizens of the park, are a subject of perennial interest. 
For several years the gulls have come hither to feed or to be 
fed ; and in the winter of 1895-6 they came in greater numbers 
than ever. Their habits have by degrees grown so familiar, 
as to arrest the attention of everybody that passes over the 
bridge. Children have, for ages, been accustomed to come to 
this spot all day long to feed the water-fowl, for which we have 
to thank ** King Charles the Voluptuous," as Hawthorne calls 
him. Among these water-fowl we have birds of various species, 
from ducks of many kinds, divers or swimmers, and geese and 
swans, down to the curiously-named moorhens. The second 
Charles is immortalised in Rochester's witty epitaph : — 

** Here lies our sovereign Lord the King, 
Whose word no one relies on ; 
Who never said a foolish thing, 
And never did a wise one." 

To this I would say that he did one wise thing in bequeathing 
these water-fowl to the many generations of children whom they 
have delighted, and will continue to delight long after we have 
passed away. Sometimes we see amongst the flock a few 
cormorants, or a herring-gull; but these are bred on the island 
at the bottom of the lake, and they have to get their wings 
clipped, and to be looked after carefully, or even shot or driven 
off", when the young birds begin to appear. It is among such a 
family as this that the gulls have introduced themselves, and 
they come now in such numbers that they certainly *' rule the 
roost." Whenever a piece of bread is thrown to a duck, the 
gulls dart down to pick it out of the tamer bird's mouth ; and 
they are such strong flyers and so persistent, that they 
generally succeed. One observer, a lady, has recorded in 
Nature Notes that she saw one of these guUs move, with out- 
stretched neck and menacing attitude, towards a flight of 
sparrows, seize one of them in its beak, fly quickly with the 
prize towards the lake and there deliberately drown the bird, 
dipping it in over and over again till the poor body hung limply 
down, with every vestige of life fled, and then it was swallowed 
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at a gulp, while a companion gull screamed and flapped his 
wings as if wishing he had been equally fortunate. 

It is a pretty sight to watch these gulls. Their flight is 
exceedingly graceful, and they are really very beautiful birds. 
Most of them seem to belong to the black-headed type, popu- 
larly called laughing-gulls (Larus ridibundus). And they certainly 
make a great cachinnation whenever they pounce, as they often 
do, upon a piece of bread all in a group. Then their so-called 
laughter could be heard a long way off. But one occasionally 
finds among them some of the kittiwakes {Rissa tridactyla), and 
now and then a few of the common gulls {Larus canus) and, as 
these three kinds look about the same size as they are flying, 
and fly in much the same way, it is not always easy to make 
•sure to which kind they belong. Nearly all of them are, of 
course, when we see them, in their winter plumage. One of 
the gulls that came up time after time to catch the bread thrown 
into his mouth had, on February 24, an entirely black head and 
a bit of black a little way down his neck. His spring plumage 
had then, apparently, just begun to appear. When their tails 
were folded most of them had bits of black at their tips, and 
some of them had a little variegated plumage, that could be seen 
when they ran about on the ice. After long continuance of 
warm weather, we had, from February 24 to 27 of this year 
•(1896), the temperature going down in the night, on the grass, 
to 20° and even 17° ; and then the lake was frozen, and the gulls 
looked very pretty as they ran to and fro upon the ice, or stood 
upon it on one leg, or flew up to catch stray pieces from the 
people on the bridge, who crowded together to look at the sight. 
Then we could make out their species, by observing that they 
had, most of them, pink or reddish legs, and reddish beaks. 
But, on February 27 and 28, the lowest temperature went up 
to 30° and 39°, and the highest, in the sun's rays, to 61° and 71° : 
the frost had all gone, the ice thawed, and the gulls were in the 
water again. 

It was interesting to watch the jealous behaviour of the 
ring-doves or wood-pigeons at the favours shown to these 
intruding gulls. These pigeons abound in St. James's Park, 
where they breed, and have grown so tame that they will 
almost take food from your hand. But, when the hosts of gulls 
•came in, and became tame, the pigeons were neglected, and 
they sat on the trees above the lake, looking down disconsolate. 

Save the few big gulls that breed on the island, in captivity 
with the cormorants, none of these gulls have bred here; as 
soon as spring had fairly set in, they betook themselves else- 
where. I observed that none of them ever roosted on the lake. 
One might walk past late at night and see the other water-fowl 
roosting quietly on the surface of the water ; but the gulls went 
off to the Thames, and came back therefrom every morning. 
When the wind blows stormily you may see the gulls soaring 
aloft, flying very prettily, head to wind. Laughing gulls and 
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ring-doves are two kinds of birds that we may notice, jointly 
or separately, in St. James's Park all the year through. The 
common gulls are, of course, winter birds, so far as London is 
concerned, but they become more and more familiar every 
winter, and stay on the lake later every spring. On the morning 
of March 7, they were all at the foot of the lake in an enormous 
mass ; they had not come up to the bridge, on which there was 
no one to feed them. During March and April, these gulls 
usually go off to marshes and meres, which are generally, 
though not always, in the neighbourhood of the sea. Thither 
they resort in huge families ; and there they trample down the 
broken tops of reeds and sedges, so as to form a slight convexity 
which serves them for a nest, wherein they lay their eggs. I 
have never found them breeding with the herring-gulls and 
other birds on the Devonian cliffs. It would be very interesting 
if some of those many thousands of gulls who have made them- 
selves so much at home this winter, and have been so much 
petted and so well fed, should, by-and-by, remain to breed on 
the island, as they might well do. Anyhow, we may wonder 
what will happen next winter ; whether they will return with 
their young to the well-known lake, fly up again to catch pieces 
of bread, grow noisy with their cachinnations, display their 
white-robed garb of winter, huddle together on the ice, or stand 
upon it with damp, red-webbed feet, lifting their graceful white 
wings to balance themselves, and remind one of some of Dore's 
groups of angels. It was a noteworthy fact that some of the 
ladies who were constant in feeding the gulls displayed in their 
hats plumes borrowed from these very white-winged doves of 
the sea whom they were so assiduous in petting. This incon- 
gruity was probably never thought of by the wearers themselves. 

One day in early autumn, a beautiful canary had escaped 
into one of the enclosures, and several gardeners and keepers 
were after it with a cage, vainly, so long as I saw, trying to 
catch the bird. At another time I saw a fine merry magpie, en- 
joying himself, and delighting the visitors among the trees ; and 
there I saw him day by day, for some time, seeming to enjoy 
the fun of the utterly futile attempts to catch him. This bird, 
I learnt, had escaped from a caged pair on the lower of the two 
islands in the lake, and though he visits his wife pretty often, I 
am told that the keepers have never, even yet, been able to 
tempt him to share her confinement. 

Thrushes of two kinds are numerous; the blackbird often 
sings gloriously ; and linnets and other small birds abound. 
Now and then one sees and hears some fine parrot, seated on a 
pleasant tree-perch, escaped from domestic pettings, and here 
enjoying himself till he is encaged again. On the lower island 
they have a smallish dove — what it is I do not know — which, I 
am told, breeds there, but does not fly much about the park. 
The turtle-dove I do not think I have ever seen in the park. In 
this early season it has been interesting to watch the sparrows 
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building in the leafless Lombardy poplars by the lake, their 
many nests soon to be hidden by the fast-springing foliage. 

In 1894, ^ ring-dove built her slender nest in a hawthorn 
tree, and there she sat not far from Marlborough House 
and the Old Palace, close to the broad asphalted walk crossed 
by thousands during the day ; and there nobody, so far as I 
could see, seemed to notice her, though she far oversat the rag 
of a nest through the sticks of which one could almost see the 
eggs. One morning I saw a large number of people gathered 
just under the nest, but all were looking at a regiment of soldiers 
marching with band past Buckingham Palace across the edge 
of the park. Up to Saturday, April 7, the bird was sitting with 
her head towards the east wind and the Horse Guards ; but 
on the Monday, with the change of wind, the bird's head had 
turned towards IBuckingham Palace and the west. This is the 
bird usually known as the wood-pigeon, which figures in poetry 
as the cushat dove. Thus it is called, for instance, in the 
beautiful description of summer-dawn on Loch Katrine in the 
beginning of the third canto of the " Lady of the Lake." This 
is an extract from Scott's description : — 

** Invisible in flecked sky, 
The lark sent down her revelry ; 
The blackbird and the speckled thrush 
Good morrow gave from brake and bush ; 
In answer cooM the cushat dove 
Her notes of peace and rest and love." 

It is strange that, in this beautiful passage, Scott, a careful 
observer, has made the female bird the singer. The same thing 
is done, too, by the peasant-poet, Clare, who, having been in 
early life a plough-boy, should have known all about the bird- 
life of the fields. This, besides in other places, he does in that 
lovely Shakespearian sonnet on the thrush's nest, of which these 
are a few lines : — 

** I heard from morn to morn a merry thrush 
Sing hymns of rapture, while I drank the sound 
With joy ; and olt, an unintending guest 
1 watched her secret toils from day to day : 
How true she warped the moss to form her nest, 
And modelled it within with wood and clay.'' 

But I believe I am right in saying that in the bird- world, 
save, perhaps, in the case where (like the domestic hen) the 
female almost entirely undertakes the bringing up of the young, 
the male is the talkative member of the family, and the silent 
one is the female ! Poetasters seem to like to depict the female 
bird as the rapturous singer ; but if, as I think is the case, I am 
right in my contention that, among birds, the female sex is de- 
ficient in song, and the males alone are gifted with singing 
powers, it is rather strange to find such errors in poets like Clare 
and Scott. 
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From my earliest childhood, I have been quite familiar with 
bird-life. My father was a lover of birds ; and I was born and 
spent my early years in a sea-side and woodland district of Devon- 
shire, which, being then quite out of the world, was a perfect 
paradise of feathered songsters : where, save the nightingale — at 
whose absence from the region I have often wondered — we had,. 
I think, nearly every bird that comes to our shores. One of my 
earliest boyish feats, in which I was proud to be told I was very 
skilful, was that "hooting the owls,'* such as Wordsworth 
describes in these lines : — 

" At evening, when the earliest stars began 
To move along the edges of the hills, 
Rising or setting, would he stand alone 
Beneath the trees or by the glimmering lake. 
And there, with fingers interwoven, both hands 
Pressed closely palm to palm and to his mouth 
Uplifted, he, as through an instrument, 
Blew mimic hootings to the silent owls, 
That they might answer him : and they would shout 
Across the watery vale, and shout again, 
Responsive to his peal, with quivering peals. 
And long halloos and screams and echoes loud 
Redoubled and redoubled ; concourse wild 
Of jocund mirth and din." 

More interesting than this, and even more certain of response, 
were the mimic cooings to the ring-doves, made by putting my 
hands in a different way. To these cooings the doves would 
answer, higher and still higher, till they became quite excited 
over the mimic contest. As bearing on the sense of fun in birds, 
to which references have been recently made, I used sometimes 
to think the birds enjoyed the contest, just as two boys would 
do in cooing to each other. Often, when the cushat doves have 
been cooing over my head in St. James's Park, I have been 
sorely tempted to try my boyish feats, and see whether the 
doves would coo to me still. 
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V. 

THE HABITS OF THE DOMESTIC SWAN. 

EW birds are more interesting to study than the 
beautiful white ones that frequent the lakes, 
ponds, and rivers of our land, and none are so 
conspicuous for elegance and grace. In England 
the swan was long regarded as a royal bird that 
no subject could possess without a licence from 
the Crown ; and various stories of its singing have 
been current from the times of Homer, ^schylus 
and Aristotle, down to our own. This splendid bird must have 
been formerly much commoner than now, and it attracted great 
notice from the poets. Homer has many and beautiful allusions 
to it ; and the town of Clazomenae, at the mouth of the Hermus, 
has a swan stamped upon its coins. Virgil had seen it at Mantua, 
and says of the watery plains of Mincius, — 

**Pascentem niveos herboso flumine Cycnos." 

And the following admirable simile in the ^Eneid, when the 
news arrives that ^Eneas is marching upon Tumus, likens the 
stir in the camp to the loud calls of this bird : — 

** Haud secus atque alto in luco cum forte catervse 
Consedere avium, piscosove amne Padusse 
Dant sonitum rauci perstagna Icxjuacia Cycni." 

But the typical swan passage is when Venus meets her son on 
his way to Carthage, and bids him cheer up by the beautiful 
picture presented in the famous simile : — 

** Aspice bis senos Isetantis agmine Cycnos, 
i^theria quos lapsa plaga Jovis ales aperto 
Turbabat cselo ; nunc terras ordine longo 
Aut reduces aut captas jam respectare videntur ; 
Ut reduces illi ludunt stridentibus alis 
Et coetu cinxere polum cantusque dedere, 
Haud aliier puppesque tuae pubesque tuorum 
Aut portum tenet aut pleno subit ostio velo." 

Virgil's beautiful verses are so well known that no version ought 
to be needed; but for those who do not know Latin, the 
following translation by Conington and Dryden is subjoined : — 

"A dissonance of various cries keeps swelling, soaring to the skies, as when in 
lofty wood, 
Birds settle, lighting in a cloud, or swans make clangour hoarse and loud. 
Along Padusa's flood." 

"Twelve swans behold in beauteous order move. 
And stoop with closing pinions from above ; 
Whom late the wind of Jove had driven along, 
And through the clouds pursued the scattering throng ; 
Now, all united in a goodly team. 
They skim the ground and seek the quiet stream. 
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As they, with joy returning, clap their wings, 
And ride the circuit of th^ skies in rings ; 
Not otherwise your ships, and every friend. 
Already hold the port, or with swift sails descend." 

This bird is known as the mute swan {Cygnus olor or 
manstietus), and it is said to have been brought from Cyprus by 
Richard Coeur de Lion. When, however, we notice that it 
makes itself as much at home everywhere as a thrush, a starling, 
or a heron, we cannot but think that it must have been here 
long before King Richard's time, and are disposed to regard it 
as a bird of our own land, as much as a rook, a magpie, or a jay. 
We may, surely, take into account the many places to which 
swans have given name, such as Swanton, Swansea, Swanage, 
and many others. They have been usually connected with the 
name of a Scandinavian Sweyn ; but swan is surely a much 
more likely derivation, especially in regard to Swanage, which 
lies on the coast of Dorset, near whereto a large swannery has 
been known to exist for ages, as it does now. Moreover, the 
stories of its singing have passed into epigram, as in — 

" Swans sing before they die, 'twere no bad thing. 
Should certain persons die before they sing." 

Although the swan is well known in all parts of our country, it 
is nowhere so conspicuous or so beautiful as on our own river 
Thames, where it lives and breeds, and is everywhere to be 
found. Macaulay may well ** wonder that no poet has thought 
of writing a descriptive poem on the Thames. Particular spots 
have been celebrated ; but surely there is no finer subject of the 
sort than the whole course of the river from Oxford downwards — 
the noble University, Clifden, Windsor ; Chertsey, the retreat of 
Cowley ; St. Anne's Hill, the retreat of Fox ; Hampton Court, 
with all the recollections of Wolsey, Cromwell, William and 
Mary, Belinda's hair, the cartoons, the beauties; then Straw- 
berry Hill, then Twickenham and Pope's Grotto, then Rich- 
mond ; and so on to the great city, the forest of masts, the 
Tower, Greenwich Hospital, and the Armada. Is there any 
river in the world which, in so short a space, affords such 
subjects for poetry ? Not the Tiber, I am sure, nor the 
Seine." 

The Thames has always been famous for waterfowl, which 
have gone therefrom into the parks, where they have acted as 
public performers and entertainers, having made their dehiit in 
that capacity on St. James's Park, in the year 1664, when 
Evelyn saw there a pelican, a white raven, a stork, and two 
Balearic cranes, one of which had a wooden leg, with so accurate 
a joint that it could move about quite well. Now and then it is 
found quite necessary to clear off these fowl under the hammer, 
and disperse them to make room ; and thus we have swans, 
storks, pea-fowl, pelicans, together with cushat doves, all cleared 
away to make room. 

But of all the water-fowl on the Thames by far the most 
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interesting are the swans. And they crowd into the lakes in 
Richmond Park. As you stand near White Lodge, you may* 
look up and see a graceful flock of them winging their way in 
line towards the Penn Ponds, with outstretched necks, and the 
little note that they utter when thus in flight. In summer you 
may see a proud mother lead a brood of cygnets along the lake,; 
or carrying them on her back, 'while the male swan sails on 
beside the brood. Once a pair of swans made a nest on Peter- 
sham eyot, and there they hatched a brood of six cygnets, who 
came down to my garden on their mother's back, and were fed 
by me for a long time with bread, which they would take from 
my hand, as would the parent birds also. They used to go quite^ 
fearlessly up and down the river ; and they formed a very pretty 
sight. By-and-by one of the cygnets was run over by a boat 
and killed, as was another later on ; but the parents came on 
regularly to be fed with the four cygnets, which soon grew to be 
quite as big as their parents, though they continued to the year*« 
end to keep their young dress, which, however, got somewhat 
whiter in patches towards the end of the year. It was very 
interesting to watch their behaviour when dogs came past. At 
first the old birds would hiss angrily and look out with watchful 
care; then at last the cygnets would join in the strain ; and no 
dog durst then to venture near them. Once a fine young terrier 
went into the water after them, in spite of repeated calls of the 
lady who was out with it. But the male swan at once attacked 
the dog, and so bufleted it with his wings that it was glad to get 
soon to land again. 

Often at high water a dozen stately swans gathered round me 
to be fed. They are very pugnacious birds, and their respective 
fighting powers are well known to each other ; so they get on 
as well as a herd of cows, which, in this, they somewhat 
resemble. And at all times a pair may be seen sailing about, 
often with one foot curled up over their back (a favourite attitude . 
in repose), propelled along well by one broad foot. 

These mute swans, which I have called domestic, seldom 
take flight, but content themselves with sailing about with a 
grace and beauty inimitable. Sometimes we may see one flying 
swiftly up the river, not far above the stream ; and we may 
notice two of them rising with difficulty from one of the lakes 
in Richmond Park to wing their way elsewhere. Once I wit- 
nessed a great commotion on Virginia Water, in Windsor Park, 
where half a dozen swans were preparing to mount from the 
water. They made a great fuss, went along the river for a 
great distance, beating it with their mighty wings, just touching 
it with their feet, and making an immense uproar. At last, 
after an apparently mighty toil, they all got up, mounted very 
high, and sailed about, making a magnificent spectacle ; and 
they continued to sail round and round, in slow and stately 
style, as long as I could watch them. In much the same way 
do they act on the Thames, though it is rare to find them sailing 
aloft as I saw them in Windsor Park. 
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A fine lot of more than a thousand swans has lived for 
ages on the " Fleet," that famous straight lagoon that runs 
inside the beach for ten miles of the great west bay of Dorset 
and Devon, between Portland and Abbotsbury. There they 
live and feed on the plants that grow underneath the water, 
as do the swans on the banks of the Thames ; and it is a very 
interesting sight to watch them, and the many other birds that 
flock to the same sheltering spot. This haunt seems to have 
been occupied long before King Richard's time, and it sets at 
rest the story of his introduction of the swans to our shores. 

There is another kind of swan that is sometimes found on 
the Thames (called Cygnus musicus or ferus from the note it 
utters), the whooper or whistling swan. This is a much rarer 
bird in these regions, and is mainly a winter migrant. It is 
about the same size and form as Cygnus olor, but is not, in my 
opinion, quite so fine a bird. This is no doubt the bird referred 
to by Sir Walter Scott, who bids us 

** Mark how the wild swans mount the gale, 
Spread through the mist their snowy sail, 
And ever stoop again to lave. 
Their bosoms on the surging wave." 

And it was probably the bird referred to by the older poets, 
such as Virgil or Homer. 

But there is no bird that for beauty of plumage and exquisite 
grace of action in the water can at all match with the domestic 
swan. Out of the water he looks awkward, and walks about 
with difficulty. At high tides swans have come into my garden, 
taken food from my hand, and walked up the garden ; but I 
do not at all like to tempt them to do this, for it is to me a 
painful sight, and I am right glad when they get back to the 
water once more. There I always watch them with delight. 
Sometimes they will sail down proudly, in early morning, occa- 
sionally accompanied by the cygnets, or even carrying some of 
them on their backs. And it is a pleasant thing to see a swan 
lying on the grass, with its long neck curled up over its body 
with the utmost grace. But the prettiest sight of all is, I think, 
to watch them pass slowly down as, on some summer evening 
the dying day closes in the west, over the superb scenery of the 
Thames. Then the swans look their best and loveliest, and 
the scenery calls up the sweetest remembrances. Then we 
may well say, to the full, with the sweet lyrist : — 

**Day is dying ! Float, O song, down the westward river ; 
Requiem chanting to the day ; day, the mighty Giver. 

** Pierced by shafts of time he bleeds, melted rubies sending, 
Through the river and the sky, earth and heaven blending. 

" All the long-drawn earthy banks, up to cloudland lifting, 
Slow between them drifts the swan, 'twixt two heavens drifting. 

** Wings half open like a flower, inly deeper flushing, 
Neck and breast as virgin's pure, virgin proudly blushing. 

** Day is dying ; float, O swan, down the ruby river ; 
Follow song in requiem to the mighty Giver." 
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O part of our everywhere fine coast is so well 
worthy of notice as the one that lies around the 
reputed birthplace and home of the very earliest 
of our national heroes. King Arthur can be 
nowise claimed as a hero of our race, seeing that 
his fame was achieved by feats of arms against 
our heathen forefathers, the English — sometimes 
called by the long and somewhat meaningless name of Anglo- 
Saxons ; but the fusion of races that has taken place in our land 
has made us look upon ourselves as heirs to all that it possesses ; 
and among memories of great deeds, we are apt to enumerate, in 
almost the very first and chief place, those achieved by King 
Arthur himself. 

Not a single spot in the whole of our country could any- 
where be found so well fitted to record and retain the memories 
of the great King as the district that surrounds the wind-swept 
and stormy headland of Tintagel. The older form of Dun-dagil 
exhibits best the origin and meaning of the name ; but by 
the lapse of ages, the word has been softened into the more 
euphonious form in which it now appears. Around the whole 
region there clings everywhere, and in almost every conceivable 
thing, a truly choice and delightful flavour of antiquity. Ancient 
roads pour in from all sides, mostly converging towards the 
Arthurian headland. An old British village lies buried near the 
spot, beneath accumulations of ages, somewhat like those that 
have buried Troy and covered up Nipur ; although further re- 
searches might not perhaps unearth, as it has done in those 
places, the remains of still earlier inhabitants or dynasties. Old 
earthworks or castles lie scattered all around. About two miles 
to the south-east of the headland stands an old " bury," which 
displays a single rampart, and a ditch of a hundred feet in 
diameter ; and on the hill above it, a thousand feet high, an older 
earthwork shows its form clearly on what is now a common. A 
mile to the north, within a rampart and another hundred-foot 
ditch, stands what looks hke an enormous tumulus ; but this is, 
in fact, what remains of an old castle that was built by one of 
the famous family from whom the name of Boscastle, a harbour 
a little farther north, is derived. The rampart of the interior, 
or circular, part of this old castle, was much higher than that of 
the exterior ; and on the east there rose a copious and perennial 
Spring, which, after supplying the much needed water, formed a 
pond out of which flowed a brook. The spring and pond remain, 
and the brook flows on still. 
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It is in the midst of such scenery as this that the birth-place 
of King Arthur Hes ; here is the reputed site of the round table, 
arid about here are the scenes of the adventures of the famous 
knights that sat together about that board. The castle seems as 
if it had grown out of the rock itself. The remains are of stone 
that look just like the rock ; the mortar seems the hardest part 
of the whole ; and local archaeologists may well be excused in 
their zealous endeavours to recognise some part of the work as 
Roman masonry, seeing that it looks like an older form of the 
walls they built in their forts at Richborough and other places 
on the south-east coast of England. But we have little hope of 
being anywhere able to find Roman masonry on a peninsula so 
far west as Tintagel, and Roman ships could never have lived 
through a storm on these coasts. King Cymbeline's Queen, when 
recalling to monarch and subjects what took place at the very 
narrowest part of the shores of the English Channel, and against 
cliffs of chalk and shores of flint, the very best of all for beach- 
ing boats on, was able to call on the king, in her impassioned 
appeal, to remember 

• 

" The Kings your ancestors, together with 
The natural bravery of your isle, which stands 
As Neptune's park, ribbed and paled in 
With rocks unscaleable and roaring waters, 
With sands that will not bear your enemies' boats, 
But suck them up to the topmast. A kind of conquest 
Caesar made here ; but made not here his brag 
Of came, and saw, and overcame ; with shame — 
The first that ever touched him — he was carried 
From off our coast twice beaten ; and his shipping 
Poor ignorant baubles ! — on our terrible seas, 
Like egg-shells moved upon their surges, crack'd 
As easily 'gainst our rocks." 

Much more readily might such reminiscences as these be 
recounted in regard to the terribly stormy coasts that lie around 
Tintagel. There the full sweep of the Atlantic waves beat on 
the very hardest of all rocks, and there are hardly any beaches 
to break the force of the billows. The cliffs are formed of hard 
slate or granite, with veins of quartz forced through them ; and 
as all are worn smooth by the beatings of many tempests, they 
are very beautiful to look at, but form the most inhospitable of 
all coasts for ships. Long stretches of sand often intervene, and 
form the very worst of shores to beach boats upon in a gale. 
The fishermen have to collect handfuls of seaweed to aid in 
hauling over the shingles the boats that they wish to move 
higher up. The Roman galleys could never have lived on such 
shores as these. 

King Arthur's Castle stands on a promontory that is almost 
an island ; and it has always been called an island, for the con- 
necting isthmus is a very small one. Over such rocks as have 
been described, the castle stands high aloft ; and in old times it 
must have been quite impregnable. A spring of water exists on 
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the island ; and this served to supply one needed want. On the 
mainland there are remains of castle walls similar to those on 
the island, to which they seem to have been formerly united by 
a drawbridge. 

The parish in which the ruins stand was anciently called 
Boscyny or Botcini, after the name of the manor, which is so 
nam^d in Domesday ; but the increased importance given to the 
Castle of Tintagel by its conversion into a mural fortalice, in 
Norman times, from what had probably been an ancient British 
fortification, led to its absorbing the name of the manor and 
parish. This manor was, in very early times, raised by en- 
franchisement into a borough by Richard Plantagenet, second 
son of our King John (" Lackland "), who had been created 
Earl of Cornwall by his brother Henry, was elected King of the 
Romans in 1256, and crowned King at Aix-la-Chapelle ; and 
was by some authorities reported to be the builder of King 
Arthur's Castle. 

Anyhow, the work must be regarded as mainly, if not wholly, 
Norman ; and wonderfully good work it must originally have 
been. On the west side it dies away into the natural rock. Faf 
down, near the sea, on the north side, there is a crenelated wall, 
having a door in it, of 120 feet long and 5 feet thick, sufficient 
for the defence of the place from the sea-side, and barring the 
only way by which an attacking party could have forced its way 
into the Castle. This outwork, like much of the other parts, 
looks, in its lichen-coloured state, as if it grew out of the rock 
itself. 

The ancient Britons used mainly earthworks, huge examples 
of which can, in many places, be seen in the adjacent shire of 
Devon. These are now usually called forts or burys, with the 
word castle often added, such as Cadbury Castle, Hembury 
Fort, Blackbury Castle, Membury Castle. And no castle of 
this type could anyhow be stronger, by position, than that of 
King Arthur. 

Tintagel Castle was described as Arthur's birthplace by 
Geoffiry of Monmouth, who wrote his ** Chronicon sive Historia 
Britonum " (said to have been translated from the British) in 
1 128, from which ancient work Shakespeare derived the story of 
his " King Lear," Drayton much of his '* Polyolbion," and 
Milton the fable of Sabrina in his ** Comus." That proves that 
our story of King Arthur must have been the tradition of 
GeofFry's day ; and that would prove that the castle must have 
existed on the spot many years before the time of Richard, King 
of the Romans, the reputed founder. By GeofFry and his 
followers the region is renowned as the realm of King Arthur, 
the hero of British history and fable. There he may have been 
bom ; and there he may have gathered around him his good 
knights to stand with him against the heathen invaders ; while 
the great battle in the west, in which the hero disappeared, is 
said to. have been fought near the neighbouring place of Camel- 
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ford. Cottage maidens you may now and then find there, bearing 
the name of Jinnifer, an unconscious perpetuation of the name 
of Guinevere, Arthur's Queen. The Borough of Bossinny, into 
which the manor was raised by Richard Plantagenet, would 
appear to have ultimately degenerated into one of the most un- 
favourable examples of rotten boroughs. The assessed taxes for 
the year ending April, 1831, made by Stephen Wade, Mayor and 
Returning Officer of the Borough of Tintagel, was £'^\ os. 4d., 
of which £1^ 1 6s. yd. was paid by one person ; while, out of 
a total of 63 occupied houses, not one was worth ;^io a year, 
and 50 of them were occupied by labourers of the lowest class, 
who paid no assessed taxes at all. This outdid Gatton with 23 
houses and an assessment of ;^2o6 13s. iid. ; Bramber with 
23 houses and an assessment of £2,1 is. 3d. ; and Dunwich 
with 44 houses, and an assessment of £66 14s. ; and these have 
been usually cited among the very worst of examples of rotten 
boroughs. 

Yet Bossinny and Tintagel went on for ages returning two 
members to Parliament, though for a while there were only ten 
legal voters ; and it must be confessed that the borough elected 
and sent some very good men. In 1551, Thomas Johnson and 
Humphry Cavell were sent as members, particular instructions 
having been given in the writs that care should be taken to elect 
men of knowledge and experience. In 1583, Sir Francis Drake 
was one of their members, and in 1586, Francis Bacon. Among 
other members returned at various times we may enumerate Sir 
William Pole, in 1713; Hon. Henry Temple, Lord Palmerston, 
in 1734; in 1796, and many times thereafter, John Stuart 
Wortley, and in 1766 and afterwards, Hon. Charles Stuart, in 
place of John Stuart, ** commonly called Lord Mount Stuart, 
now Baron Cardiff." 

On April 25, 1628, the Commons resolved to send to Corn- 
wall for five members ; and the Sergeant sent for one more, but 
he said he would not come, ** for he hoped Parliament would be 
•dissolved within, three days." The members for Tintagel were 
then Sir Richard Edgecombe and Charles Lord Lambert. On 
November 3, 1640, Sir John Chatworthy and Sir Ralph Sydenham 
were elected to the Long Parliament. 

The borough that has so singular a history surpasses in this 
any borough in the whole county, which had, we may note, no 
borough at all in the Domesday survey. Tintagel, Bossinny 
and Trevena claimed to be ** a borough by prescription." 
This privilege it obtained and enjoyed by the decree of that 
munificent patron of the county, Richard Plantagenet, King of 
the Romans, who, drawing vast wealth from the Cornish 
Earldom, amply repaid the loyalty of his people by the liber- 
ality of his grants; and he gave a charter pronouncing that 
**our borough of Tintagel shall be free." A borough so con- 
stituted haid, as was quite fitting, some fine ** municipal regalia," 
which is still preserved by the heirs of the last possessors. The 
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common seal of the borough is of silver an inch and three- 
quarters in diameter, with a handle of oak leaves and acorns ; 
and the arms are a castle encompassed by the sea, with a flight 
of steps leading from door to water. Within a border of a cable- 
pattern there stands around the seal as motto, ** Burgi Sigillum 
Mayoris et Burgiensii de Tintaicel." The mace seems as if it 
might have formed a fair weapon for a Crusader. 

Around this oldest of boroughs lies the very oldest type of 
designatmg places of settlement. North of the Trent we find 
the affix of ** by " denoting place-names where the Danes had 
settled, such as Rugby, Grimsby, and Derby ; and the Norwe- 
gian affix of ** thwaite " is almost as plentiful in the same region, 
such as Crossthwaite and Linthwaite. The older English form 
of settlement was the affix ** ton," such as Honiton, and Tiver- 
ton. But the far older form of denoting such settlements was 
the Keltic prefix ** Tre " ; and that is the one that abounds all 
over this region. Sometimes it begins a short name, such as 
Trenaile, Trevena, Treven ; but it makes an equally efficient 
prefix for such longer names as Trebarwith and Tregardoc. 
This prefix is the first of the three famous ones that have 
figured in history as designating natives of the county. 

** By Tre, Pol, and Pen, you may know the Cornishmen," 
says the old and well-known rhyme ; and " Tre '* forms one of 
the finest types of making new names, an art in which the 
Kelts especially excelled. One of the Brays having made a 
fortune in trafficking in the supply of troop-horses during the 
Napoleonic wars, through marrying one of Pitt's waiting- 
women, built a house for his family, planted trees nicely round 
it, and called the settlement Trebray. The house, a very 
pleasant one, was subsequently bought by a great London doc- 
tor, as a delightful spot in which to spend his holidays, and he 
reviving the older form and pronunciation of Carn-brea, called 
the place Tre-brea ; in this he followed the old pronunciation 
of the diphthong common in Wessex. The Devonians always 
speak of beach and sea as baych and say, just as used to be 
done, too, in classic English, as for example, in Cowper's well- 
known hymn — 

" God moves in a mysterious way, 
His wonders to perform ; 
He plants His footsteps in the sea. 
And rides upon the storm." 

But the doctor's Cornish neighbours, forgetting this older pro- 
nunciation, used to say that he had rechristened his house as 
Trebree. This is a finer mode of forming new names than the 
Saltaire that a manufacturer has founded and named in one of 
the finest of the famous dales of Yorkshire, to perpetuate the 
name of his firm in conjunction with the name of the dale. 
Though the Cornish Kelts have not yet lost this good habit of 
naming settlements, they seem to have forgotten other modes of 
naming employed by their ancestors. The syllable ** Cam " 
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(crooked) used in Cameron, Cambridge, Campbell, and many 
rother words, has been ignored, or forgotten, by them in the 
name of their crooked river Camel. On a prominent weather- 
cock in Camelford, they display, to account for the name, the 
beast of the desert, an animal with which the name has nothing 
^t all to do. In this they are, however, far outdone by the 
English, who have sought to account for Musbury, where a 
bloody battle was fought, by " we must bury," just as forget- 
ting both "don" and "pen*' or ** ben," they have conjoined 
three synonymous words in Bindon Hill. 

Along the cliffs that flank the headland breed innumerable 
^osts of .birds. The true chough, sometimes called the Cornish 
chough, a bird with red beak and red legs, is to be found here, 
as almost the last spot of his sojourn ; and with Bird Protec- 
tion Acts, and public opinion aroused for his preservation, this 
handsomest of the crows will, it is to be hoped, long remain here 
and continue to increase. Ravens, almost extinct elsewhere, 
may be here heard and seen ; and they too will, we hope, be 
looked after ; guillemots and razor-bills, called by the fisherman 
*' mers" or diving birds (from the Latin mergus, a diver) swarm, 
in the breeding season, on the cliffs and in the sea. Gulls of 
various kinds, shags and cormorants, jackdaws, crows, choughs, 
and ravens, all swell the colonies on the cliffs ; and multitudes 
of rooks and magpies breed in the sparsely scattered trees with 
which in this treeless land the Cornish people wisely love to 
surround their houses ; and all these various tribes of corvides 
love to mingle with some of the sea birds when the breeding 
season is over. And, in the breeding season, each family of the 
odd-looking puffins or sea-parrots launches its single chick into 
the waves, to swell the swarm that goes on in continuous in- 
crease. When, from above or below, we do what will cause 
these birds to fly up in flocks, the crowd becomes so great as 
almost to hide the sun. And the variegated eggs of some of 
these sea-fowl, preserved and displayed in ones and in twos by 
some fisherman, form a very pretty sight. The varied calls of 
these birds, and the diving and dropping motions of some of 
them in the air, such as choughs and ravens, are well worthy of 
our attention. 

Above the Arthurian Headland, and the breeding places of 
the birds, stands the church of the district, a fine old structure 
that is placed aloft, like many of its neighbours, on a wind- 
swept height, where it furnishes, from its commanding position, 
an admirable land-mark. Near to it there have been found the 
remains of an ancient British village, and above it lie many pre- 
historic remains, and ancient roads and tracks. The church is 
dedicated to St. Materiana, a Gallican saint who probably 
suffered martyrdom in the persecutions of Diocletian. The 
church has many interesting specimens of architecture, ranging 
from early Norman times down to our own. Besides the 
founder's tomb, there is a coffin-lid of good character, with a 
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sculptured cross of the date of Edward the First, to com- 
memorate Johanna, the mother of John Kelly, Dean of the 
College of St. Carantoc. The tower contains five good bells 
that bear the names of some of the ancient families of Bray and 
Wade. In the church, the^ Bishop of the Diocese recently 
preached an eloquent sermon, taking for his real text the 
Arthurian Headland itself, and presenting it, with many 
references to Malory, Bunyan and Tennyson, as symbolic of the 
life of man. 

In the churchyard, and even in the church itself, are 
some truly noteworthy epitaphs. In the north porch, there 
were stones, at some time removed from the church, one of 
which was to Wm. Bray, who died on April 18, 1734; and on 
the stone was incised the figure of an angel blowing a trumpet, 
holding in his left hand an open book, and underneath were 
these lines : — 

" My body here doth rest, 
Till trumpets for me sound ; 
Christ is the righteous Judge, 
His mercy doth abound.'' 

Below there was a flaming heart, pierced with a dart, together 
with the words ** memento mori.'* 

On the Rev. Arthur Wade, B.A., who was admitted to the 
Vicarage of Tintagel in 1770, and died there suddenly in 1810, 
at the age of 66, there is in the churchyard this epitaph : — 

" A soul prepared needs no relays, 
The summons comes, the saint obeys ; 
Swift was the stroke, short was the rod, 
He closed his eyes and saw his God." 

In the chantry chapel there was a tablet that bore the following 
inscription : — 

** This was too sweet a babe for earth, thus Fate 
In Paradise did him inoculate ; 
What heavenly joys at God's right hand there be, 
This blessed innocent has gone to see : 
We have lost in him (Oh ! pity or complaint) 
A hopeful child : he's gone to be a saint : 
No more therefore of tears, but cease to weep ; 
He lies in Abraham's bosom, let him sleep. 
Hoeredem flevit pater." 

On the tomb of the wife of the Rev. Wm. Pitt Bray, of 
Tre-Bray, who died on June 13, 181 7, there are engraved lines 
in memory of her daughter, Anna Maria Symonds, who died in 
1837 ; and it is added that the whole was engraved by the 
request of Thomas Symonds, when on a visit to England from 
New South Wales in 1849, " in memory of his beloved mother." 
This connects pleasantly one of the newest parts of the new 
world with one of the oldest parts of the old. 

Of Arthur Williams, who died at the age of 44, on May i, 
1770, a wife, apparently, gives this loving epitaph : — 
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" Rest here awhile the dearest part of me : 
I'll shortly come, lie down, and rest with thee : 
Divorced by death some time we must remain ; 
But time will come when we shall meet again. 
When the trump sounds to call the saints from rest, 
Then we with them together shall be blest." 

Of the Rev. Wm. Laskey, Rector of Trevalga, another Tre- 
settlement not far from the headland, who died on Optober 20, 
1793, aged 48, it is recorded that "he left a wife and fourteen 
children ; *' and the Rector, presumably, composed this epitaph 
himself : — 

** Dear wifie, now my life is past : 
Your love to me so long did last : 
No sorrow for me do now take, 
But love my children for my sake." 

The death by lightning of Thomas, son of John and Tamsin 
Heminge (some of the names about here are notable), who was 
buried on April 8, 1702, is commemorated by these lines, which 
ascribe to him the fate of Elijah : — 

**The body that here buried lies, 
By lightning fell death's sacrifice : 
To him Elijah's fate was given, 
He rode on flames of fire to Heaven. 
Then mourn no more he's taken hence 
By the just hand of Providence. 
O God, the judgments of Thy seat 
Are wondrous good and wondrous great. 
Thy ways in all Thy works appear, 
As thunder loud, as lightning clear." 

It is well that this series of noteworthy epitaphs should close 
with one of some literary merit, where the epitaphist has taken 
one stanza of Gray's famous Elegy, and has added two of his 
own in the same metre. The epitaph is on a conspicuous tomb 
in Tintagel churchyard. It is in memory of Joseph Avery, 
surgeon, of Boscastle, who died on August 26, 1828, aged 44, 
and it is as follows : — 

** O'er thy low tomb, with sympathetic heart, 
Thy friend would pour his simple sorrowing lay. 
Who saw thee writhe beneath affliction's smart, 
And pitying watch thy lingering life's decay. 
Oft has thy skill dispelled disease and grief ; 
Oft health restored has blessed thy soothing care ; 
Oft from thy love distress would find relief ; 
Oft would the poor thy generous bounty share. 
No farther seek his merits to disclose. 
Nor draw his frailties from their dread abode, 
(There they alike in trembling hope repose) 
The bosom of his father and his God." 

The neighbouring little port of Boscastle is closely connected 
with Tintagel in many ways. One of the Wades is at present 
the local doctor of the district, and attends Tintagel daily ; his 
father was the local doctor too ; and an ancestral Wade was 
the parish priest of Tintagel. 
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Connectisd with the old church there are many noteworthy 
things to which attention may be directed. While true and 
recognisable Norman work is displayed in the font ; in the 
deeply spayed windows, with small side-lights ; in the nave, 
chancel, and lady-chapel ; in the chancel-arch, with carved 
stones beneath, and in the south porch ; the great crudeness 
and simplicity of the north porch might well be ascribed to a 
still earlier period, if we could anyhow recognise such a one. 
The oak screen, which exhibits fine carving of sixteenth century 
work, is noteworthy for its beauty of suggesting the woven 
crown of thorns on the Saviour's brow ; and a stone bench that 
used to run as a seat for worshippers around the walls of the 
south transept might be well cited as forming a stern contrast 
to the cushioned pews of later times. Against the west wall of 
this transept stands a Roman stone, bearing the inscription of 
" Imperatore Caesare Valerio Licino Liciniano." This fine old 
stone had lain for many centuries in the churchyard, where it 
had been used as a support for bodies brought for burial, till the 
deciphering of the inscription showed that it had been placed 
there by the Emperor Licinius, brother-in-law of Constantine 
the Great ; and as he had been eventually put to death by 
Constantine's orders, and all public inscriptions that bore his 
name ordered to be erased, this stone had probably been thrown 
down at the time of the death of Licinius, in a.d. 324, and had 
been unnoticed or put to base uses till quite recently. Near 
the south entrance there are some remains of stone steps that 
form a churchyard cross, which we may perhaps regard as a 
memorial cross of the many that lie buried here with no other 
memorial. 

As connected with early crosses, in which Cornwall is 
especially rich, we should notice a Greek cross of the ninth 
century, 9 inches thick, and 45 inches by 17 inches in area, 
which has been used to form a gate post, but has now been 
rescued from degradation, placed in front of the local hotel, and 
bears the inscription of ** -^Inat facit hanc crucem pro anima 
sua.'* With these ancient monuments, we may contrast one of 
the very latest, to the founder of a famous London journal, a 
native of the district, in which he took, as he well might, a 
delight and a pride, and where he built himself a house. Placed 
at the. very top of the churchyard, in the most stormy and 
wind-swept spot on the whole eminence, one might perhaps be 
disposed to regard it as a fitting resting-place for the founder of 
an able journal that was looked upon as symbolic of storm and 
stress. The ** Requiescat in pace " is the sole epitaph, save 
that in the north wall of the church a two-light trefoil window, 
of early second-pointed work, is filled with painted glass and 
inscribed to his memory. It is interesting to be reminded of 
the conflicts of literature at this meeting-place of storms, where 
sea-birds wheeling in mid-air with shrill screams recall the wild 
magnificence of Tintagel. 
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The benefice of the parish belonged, in 1259, to the monastery 
of Fontevrault, in Normandy, when the vicarage was taxed. 
The monastery was a double one, and possessed the singularity 
of being governed by an abbess. During the frequent wars of 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, as it was thought objec- 
tionable that moneys should be drawn from this country to 
increase the resources of the enemy, it was usual for the king 
to seize all the possessions of alien religious houses, as happened 
in the time of Edward the First. The abbess had granted to 
Mary Sanctamonialis, of Ambresbury, sister to the king, the 
farm, at the rent of £^0, and the church of Tintagel for life ; 
but after holding it for six years, foreign alien priories in the 
power of France, along with the church, were seized by the 
king, who commanded that his sister Mary should have the 
whole, in 1325, for the same rent. Thus, through abbess and 
kings, it seems natural that the living should get ultimately 
into the presentation of the Dean and Canons of Windsor, in 
whose hands it still remains. 

Besides the traditional Arthur and the Knights of his round 
table, the castle has been used as an asylum, a dwelling-place, 
or a prison, by many occupants. In 1245 Richard, Earl of 
Cornwall, gave asylum here to his nephew David, Prince of 
Wales; and in 1397 Thomas, the Earl of Warwick, was 
removed here as a prisoner from the Tower of London. 

On the north-east and east side there are the ruins of 
chambers for constable and priest. For the priest this ac- 
commodation might probably serve ; but we can hardly think 
such an official as a constable of the castle would have been 
content with a place in such roofless condition. The priest 
had to minister in a chapel dedicated to St. Juletta, the ruins 
of which now stand five feet above the ground a short distance 
north-west of the castle. In these chapel-ruins the separation 
of the chancel from the nave is apparent from grooves in the 
wall where the screen was fixed. A little way from the chapel 
stand the walls of what was, in all probability, the priest's 
garden, near which is what must have been a very useful spring. 

The natives of this interesting region, can, one is pleased to 
know, lay claim to good ancestry on such unimpeachable records 
as those of assessed taxes. Though the Wades, no doubt, took 
their name from the Vadum, Wath, Wade, or Ford^ tha.t gives 
its name to Wadebridge, it is more satisfactory to learn that 
Johannes Wade contributed twelve shillings to the first payment 
of the subsidy granted in the thirty-fourth and thirty-fifth years 
of Henry the Eighth for the ** Parochia de Tyntagelln ; that 
Johannes Bray paid twopence to the same subsidy ; and that 
D. Gulielmus Taylor was assessed at ninepence for a ** Subsidy 
Roll for the Parochia de Boscyni " in the reign of Edward the 
Third, in 1327, when the whole subsidy for the parish was thirty- 
two shillings, towards which it is stated that the " Burgus de 
Tintagel" was "summa 13s. probatur." In the same subsidy 
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we find Johannis Browne assessed at 6s. 8d., and " Willelmus " 
Calvo at I2S. 8d., while the payment of ** Ricardus Amery " was 
said to be "illegible." The spelling of names was often varied, 
as it was, we know, in the days of Shakespeare. Other records 
of families run on concurrently with these tax assessments. 
Thus, on April 4, 1685, King James the Second granted a 
Charter to constitute the Mayor and Burgesses of the borough 
of Tintagel, a body corporate and politic, to consist of a 
Recorder, a Mayor, 6 Common Councilmen, and a Common 
Clerk ; and the first modern Recorder was John, Earl of Bath, 
and one of the first modern capital burgesses was Digory Taylor. 
Thus we have the Wades, Brays, Taylors, and other families, 
duly traced from the fourteenth century, and earlier, down to 
our own times ; and they still live and flourish there to the 
present day, some of them being at one time parish priest and 
at another parish doctor, while we may find one holding a fine 
old court-house of the great family of Botreaux, with an 
escutcheon of arms over the front door. Even the name of 
our poet Chaucer seems to have been somehow connected 
with the place. The advowson was once held by Sir John 
Phelippe, and Alice his wife, by the assignment of Sir William 
Phelippe and Thomas Chaucer, who is said to have been a son 
of Geoffrey Chaucer, and was father to the same Alice, of 
whom it is regarded as worthy of record that she afterwards 
became the second wife of the ** brave Earl of Salisbury," and 
that she married, thirdly, William de la Pole, the Earl and Duke 
of Suffolk. 

But after all our records of old times, old names, and old 
families, we turn with the greatest delight to dwell upon the 
poetic associations of the region, and to recall the surpassing 
beauty of its wild scenery. We should be loth to reject the 
legendary history of King Arthur. That such a prince existed 
may well be allowed; the best authorities in history consider 
him to have been a hero of Cornwall, and to have long with- 
stood there the westward advance of the English ; and we 
should be very unwilling to lose the picturesque poetry of 
his history, which has been so fruitful in our literature. The 
origin of this great hero of romance forms the theme of what 
we may well call England's Iliad ; and its spirit has been 
recently embodied in Hawker's fragment on the ** Quest of the 
Sangraal"; in Matthew Arnold's "Tristram"; in Swinburne's 
" Balen," and in William Morris's ** Defence of Guinevere." 
To the poetry of our period the golden reign of Arthur has 
been what the golden age of Saturn was to the Roman poets of 
the Augustan age. But to most of us it will live best, and for 
ever, in Tennyson's glorious verses. In one place he gives the 
legend of Arthur's appearance thus : — 
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" That night the bard 
Sang Arthur's glorious wars, and sang the King 
As well-nigh more than man, and railed at those 
Who called him the false son of Gorlois : 
For there was no man knew from whence he came ; 
But after tempest, when the long wave broke 
All down the thundering shores of Bude and Bos, 
There came a day as still as heaven, and then 
They found a naked child upon the sands 
Of wild Dundagil by the Cornish sea ; 
And that was Arthur ; and they fostered him, 
Till he by miracle was approven King : 
And that his grave should be a mystery. 
From all men, like his birth." 

In another, Bellicent, the Queen of Orkney, recounts in 
fuller form the marvels that attended the coming of the great 
King, with details about his sword, Excalibur, the Lady of 
the Lake, and other prodigies, and then, speaking of Bleys, 
and his disciple Merlin, the great magician, she concludes thus : — 

" On the night 
When Uther in Tintagil past away. 
Moaning and wailing for an heir, the two 
Left the still King, and passing forth to breathe. 
Then from the stately gateway by the chasm. 
Descending thro' the dismal night — a night 
In which the bounds of heaven and earth were lost — 
Beheld, so high upon the dreary deeps 
It seemed in heaven, a ship, the shape thereof 
A dragon wing'd, and all from stem to stern 
Bright with a shining people on the decks, 
' And gone as soon as seen. And then the two 

Dropt to the cove, and watch 'd the great sea fall. 

Wave after wave, each mightier than the last. 

Till last, a ninth one, gathering half the deep. 

And full of voices, slowly rose and plunged 

Roaring, and all the wave was in a flame ; 

And down the wave and in the flame was borne 

A naked babe, and rode to Merlin's feet, 

Who stoopt and caught the babe, and cried, * The King I * 

* Here is an heir for Uther ! ' And the fringe 
Of that great breaker, sweeping up the strand, 
Lash'd at the wizard as he spake the word. 
And all at once all round him rose in fire, 

So that the child and he were clothed in fire. 

And presently thereafter follow'd calm. 

Free sky and stars : * And this same child,' he said, 

* Is he who reigns ; nor could I part in peace 
Till this were told.' " 

When Merlin was questioned afterwards about the truth of 
these prodigies, he answered in those famous ** riddling triplets 
of old time,*' about 

'* Rain, rain, and sun ! a rainbow in the sky ! 
A young man will be wiser by and by ; 
An old man's wit may wander ere he die. " 

In this beautiful way the marvel is related and left to us, as a 
truly charming prelude to the stories recounted in the poet's 
** Idyls of the King." 
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Although the tomb of Arthur is said to have been opened at 
Glastonbury, in Somerset, in the time of Henry the Second, and 
that it was marked by the Latin verse, 

" Hie jacet Arturus, rex quondam rexque futurus," 

yet local tradition fixes the death of the great King to have 
occured at Camelford, where he disappeared in the fatal battle 
of Camlan, fought against the traitor Mordred, which Tennyson 
makes his hero describe as 

"That great battle in the West, 
"Where I must strike against my sister's son, 
Leagued with the lords of the White Horse, and Knights 
Once mine, and strike him dead, and meet myself 
Death, or I know not what mysterious doom." 

Our great poet, following the romancers, fixes the death-place 
in the submerged region of Lyonnesse, lying between the Land's 
End and the Scilly Isles ; but though a stone called " King 
Arthur's Tomb " is pointed out at Slaughter Bridge, near Camel- 
ford, yet the grave of the great King is still a mystery ; and it 
may well be allowed to remain so. 

Some local archaeologists seek to connect Camelot and Cam- 
eliard with their river Camel ; but seeing that they have derived 
the river's name from the animal called the ship of the desert, 
we cannot attach much weight to their derivations. 

The Cornish people that dwell about the headland are, of 
all peoples, the most pleasant and courteous to visitors and 
strangers who come among them. A Devonian has been heard 
to say that he should much like to import some of them into 
his native shire, to teach the people manners; yet among the 
peasantry of England the Devonshire folk do not by any means 
rank low for this quality. But these headland-dwellers are so 
remarkable for their courtesy that any visitor cannot but look 
upon it with gratified amazement. The workmen in the slate- 
quarries are ever ready to afford information about their some- 
what recondite work ; a man engaged in restoring an antique 
house will readily answer all inquiries, and even proffer unasked- 
for information ; and a fisherman will invite you into some Rose- 
cottage which, in its neatness and beauty, would form a fitting 
sojourn for a poet who might desire to revive poetic remini- 
scences of the region, and there show you some beautiful eggs 
selected from many nests, with variegated markings like Greek- 
letters, of the guillemot and other sea birds. And all this is 
done with a courtesy that nothing can surpass. 

Even the children are here pleasant and agreeable. You 
may see them trooping in, from far and wide, to the village 
school, and they seem to go with the eagerness of which a 
London School Board teacher knows little or nothing at all. 
Little boys driving to field a troublesome drove of donkeys will 
pause to be polite ; and some little Jinnifer, whom you will see 
taking cows to pasture, will wait, with gratified shyness, as 
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you comment on rosy cheeks, or notice hair that might seem 
likely to develop ultimately into something like the wealth that 
shrouded Arthur's great Queen. The whole type of the people 
is distinguished at present by this noteworthy and truly delight- 
ful courtesy. This you meet with and appreciate in the best 
of all ways when you sojourn among them for a long time ; and 
then you find that they treat you as one of themselves ; you feel 
thoroughly at home ; you move in and out among them as if 
from your own house ; you are sure to feel loth to leave such 
pleasant folk ; and when you go, you leave with the desire and 
expectation of a time when you may hope to come and sojourn 
among them once more. 

Whether this pleasant people will be able to retain their 
courtesy under greater intercourse with the outer world, it 
is difficult to say : but it is to be hoped that their manners will 
nowise deteriorate by such coinmunion. 

On the summit of Barras Head, a headland opposite to the 
Castle, which may be well said to be dear to all who love 
beautiful scenery and places of romantic interest, there is to be 
built soon a large hotel, and in a recent Cornish journal, a 
sketch is given of ** King Arthur's Castle Hotel," as the new 
building is to be called. The capital has been over- subscribed, 
the site purchased, the position of the hotel fixed, and the 
architect is now said to be hard at work on his building plans. 
The style selected is castellated of a very early type to harmonise 
as nearly as possible with the surroundings and the traditions 
of the locality. This is to be a leading feature, both on the 
inside and the outside ; and the decorations of the chief apart- 
ments are intended to revive memories of Arthurian legendary 
history, inclusive of the Round Table, which is to be set up in 
the Knight's Room with stalls and other concomitants to 
resemble, as nearly as possible, those in use in Arthur's days, 
though, it is added, " probably more comfortable." It is even 
projected to have the plate and service in strict accord with 
what obtained in those days, the electric light and American 
lifts being thrown in just by way of giving it a touch of the 
modern weakness for luxury, without which, it is said, **not 
even an Arthurian hotel could hope to be successful." It is 
claimed that the hotel, when finished — and it is hoped it will be 
ready for the reception of visitors in the season 1898 — will be 
the ** most comfortable in the country." Luggage-lifts are to 
take visitors' baggage from the entrance to the top ; carriages 
will discharge their freights under a large porte-cochere at the 
front door ; and many points discovered in the four-years' work- 
ing of the Atlantic Hotel at Newquay, promoted and designed 
by the same architect, will be provided for. Thus, as the hotel is 
on high ground, overlooks the Atlantic from Lundy Island and 
Hartland Point on one side to Trevose Head on the other, and 
has the ruins of Arthur's Castle beneath it, the stretch of coast 
and sea- view will, for bold, sublime grandeur, be unrivalled by 
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any competition, and are bound, it is thought, to bring visitors 
from a long distance and of such a character as have ** never yet 
honoured this part of the country with their presence." 

Quite a long warfare has been fought in the journals over 
this hotel : one combatant likening the scheme to an attempt 
to carry a lift to the top of the great Pyramid, with a platform 
for refreshments half-way up, and a steam-tram to run under- 
neath ; while a champion of the new building trusts that when 
he next visits Tintagel the first object to strike the eye may be 
this fine modern hotel ; and he hopes that the same thing will 
soon be done at Boscastle and Bude. 

Well, this is an age for big hotels, everywhere ; and our land, 
like Switzerland and America, will probably have to get used to 
them soon. Lucerne, Bournemouth, and our Lake-district are 
getting vulgarised by caravanserais ; and at the top of the 
Naerodal, in Norway, there is such an hotel, supplied with 
electric light generated by an adjacent waterfall. The only 
thing now wanted at Tintagel is that the railway should have a 
branch to deliver passengers at the porte-cochere by the front- 
door of King Arthur's Castle Hotel ; and this, no doubt, will 
soon follow. Pilatus and the Riffel have railways to their 
summits ; and, like Snowdon, Ben Nevis and Mont Blanc will 
not be long behind these mountains. The lover of Nature will 
have soon to rest content with field-paths, green-lanes, and 
moorland-rambles, happy if, for awhile, these may be left to him 
to ramble over, and therein hold communion with what he is 
deprived of by these enormous hotels. Negotiations have been, 
meantime, going on with the ** National Trust for places of 
historic interest or natural beauty," to complete the purchase 
of a piece of land, of fourteen acres in extent, to be kept free 
and unbuilt upon on the seaward slope of this Barras Head. 

It is stated that this Headland ** gives the most magnificent 
view of the ruins of Tintagel Castle, across King Arthur's 
Cove," that it ** had been recently threatened with building," 
that from this high cliff ** we now look across an inlet of the 
sea to the projecting rocks where still may be seen the ruins of 
Tintagel Castle, famous in Arthurian romance, and inseparably 
linked now with the memory of our great poet, Tennyson ; *' 
and that ** from no other spot can be seen so fine a view of that 
rocky isthmus with its wonderful ruin, so full of suggestion to 
those who have read the * Coming of Arthur.* " Such men as 
Professor Herkomer, Mr. Walter Crane, Canon Rawnsley, and 
the Duke of Westminster were at the head of the movement ; 
and we are now glad to learn that this much of the ground has, 
at last, been secured. Anyhow, when the new hotel is built, it 
is hoped that it may in no way tend to vulgarise the grand head- 
land, nor to burst into any undesirable prominence. An able 
London journal has commented strongly and often on ** the im- 
pending vulgarisation of Tintagel " ; thus it is pleasant to learn 
that something satisfactory has been done. 
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Beyond and above all the recollections that a lover of Nature 
would take away with him and cherish most fondly, in his 
remembrance of the surroundings of this wonderful headland, is 
the surpassing beauty of its scenery. To those who have let 
the region grow upon them, who have felt its fresh influence 
and imbibed its charms, this is what they will ever dwell upon 
the most. The district contains and displays some of the very 
finest rocks that are anywhere to be found. Belonging to the 
older systems of strata, through which have been forced most 
beautiful veins of quartz, which sometimes drop off in what are 
called Cornish Diamonds, these rocks weather well ; and, as by 
ceaseless buffettings with the wild Atlantic waves they have 
become smooth and polished, they sparkle in the sunshine with 
a beauty unsurpassable. 

And although the fragments that break from these rocks 
form a beach so rough that one would hardly like to beach a 
boat on it, much less a baby, yet close by, on both sides of the 
Headland, lie sands so sweet and soft that, without any extra- 
vagance of marvel or miracle, we might well imagine that Arthur 
might have been found there as an infant of marvel, and there 
taken and raised to high emprise, as given by poetic legends. 
Into one of these sandy coves flows a stream, at the top of 
which you may find a cascade rivalling in beauty, though not in 
volume, the most graceful of the fosses of that land of waterfalls, 
Norway ; and the lower part of the same stream flows to the 
edge of the sandy beach through a deep valley of rocks whose 
colours and fantastic shapes furnish picturesque scenes for the 
sketches of many an artist. From the other cove we may walk 
by a grassy eminence to a valley where grow, in abundance, 
lady-ferns, maiden-hair ferns, royal ferns, and many others ; all 
as yet unspoilt by visitors for purposes of plunder, destruction, 
or sale. In both coves we find caves of great beauty in which, 
through drops of moisture trickling down, we may see, hanging 
aloft, the Asplenium trichomanes, or have close by, where the 
waves dash in, the sea-spleenwort, in great beauty, with other 
plants that love to grow amid such surroundings. 

Thus we may go on, surrounded by scenes of unwearying and 
ever-varied beauty, with ferns, and plants, and birds, and rocks, 
and coast-lines, in every direction. The headlands stretch on 
both sides, one behind the other, from Hartland Point to Trevose 
Head ; and the lighthouse behind Pentire Point, on the one 
side, displays itself at night, across the seas, in alternation 
or conjunction with the revolutions of the lights upon Lundy 
Island on the other. 

Altogether, among fables of antiquity and records of half- 
forgotten history, these are the things that stand out in our 
recollections with the greatest prominence, and lie treasured in 
memory, to be recalled and revived hereafter, by any lover of 
Nature who has imbibed the spirit and enjoyed the associations 
and the scenery that cluster around the Arthurian Headland at 
Tintagel. 



VII. 

A DEVONIAN HEADLAND. 

EEP within the great West Bay of Dorset and 
Devon lies a headland to which sea-birds have 
always flocked as to a chosen retreat. The up- 
land down ends in lofty cliffs that run sheer to 
the water's edge ; and close by, both east and 
west, clear brooks, which spring from the under- 
lying greensand, have worn out charming little 
valleys that bear the local name of combes, such as 
we find, for instance, in Salcombe and Babbicombe. 

The headland itself bears a Norse name, derived from the 
hamlet that lies in the eastern valley — ^it was a little way off, on 
the shores of the same great bay, that the Norsemen had their 
first historic conflict with the English — but the hamlet might 
well bear a similar place-name with its western neighbour, and 
be called, more appropriately, C hale om be. 

The headland used to be, in the breeding season, alive with 
sea-birds. Prominent among them was the graceful form of the 
herring-gull, and the snake-like neck of the cormorant and its 
cousin, the shag. More numerous than these was the scarcely 
less graceful- winged common gull, and the kind called, from its 
utterance, like the cuckoo and the turtle-dove, the kittiwake ; 
while the sea below was often dotted over with guillemots and 
razor-bills, known by the fishermen under the local name of 
mers, a name wherein they preserve, no doubt unknowingly, the 
excellent title of mergus, or diver. 

Chalcombe Head was, almost entirely appropriated by sea- 
birds. The cliffs are here lofty, hard, and everywhere well nigh 
perpendicular : they were thus entirely unclinibable, save only at 
one perilous gap near the hamlet, where adventurous smugglers, 
by a terrible path on which we may well look down with awe, used 
to carry up the brandy-kegs, or, as they were called, («6s— with 
which, in their open lug-sail boats, with picturesque bark- 
browned sails, they ran across the channel, often in dark and 
boisterous weather, from the French coast at Cherbourg, or, as 
they called it, Sharebrook. 

The birds could here breed unmolested. About half-way 
down the cliffs, kindly Nature seemed to have especially provided 
for them a fit and secure nesting -place. For there, one of the 
layers of flints, which ran regularly along the upper chalk, had 
fallen out, and thus left a long and deep horizontal ledge, which 
was full of birds' nests, from one end to the other. When the 
young birds were hatched, an observer who could look without 
dizziness over the edge, straight down the high cliffs, might see 
the necks of the young protruding beyond the ledge over the 
rocks and sea below. And then, sometimes, adventurous boys 
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would tie a tin kettle to one end of a long rope, and rattling the 
kettle against the cliff all along the ledge, would thus, at the 
utmost risk of breaking their necks, send the nestlings flying off 
into space, and raise such an amazing clamour among the 
alarmed parents as would add much to the delightful excitement 
of the perilous pleasure. High over head the angry gulls would 
fly, each one of the frightened flock striving, as it would seem, 
to make more noise than its companions. Now and then one 
after another of the anxious mothers would make a swoop down, 
right at the head of the disturbing boy, as if she was going to 
try to knock the intruder over the edge of the cliff. And a 
downrush of the wonderful flight of the big white herring-gulls 
as one lay near their stronghold at the edge of the cliffs might 
certainly seem alarming. After many attempts with a tin kettle, 
the birds got to regard them much as land-birds do a passing 
railway train — they became, as it were, kettle-hardened. Then 
ingenious youths would try the letting down of a lighted furze- 
branch, which, though more perilous and difficult to do properly, 
would sometimes prove for awhile more effective. But birds 
soon get used to threats that do them no harm; thus these 
yearly encounters between the boys and the sea-birds seemed to 
end at last like lover's quarrels, and proved little beyond the 
renewing of love. For there were then no rifles, no guns indeed 
of any kind, to strew' the cliffs and shores with death. The 
railway was then far off, and, from their sport amidst these birds, 
the boys learnt lessons in bird-life, and went therefrom to other 
lore in natural history, such as no books in their after lives could 
teach them, and no exile from these pleasant regions could ever 
deprive them of. More than one young Selbornian has, amidst 
scenes like these, acquired tastes and laid up knowledge through 
which he has been enabled to find delight in the most unpoetic 
duties that he might afterwards have had to perform. 

On the eastern side of Chalcombe Cove there stands a noble 
cliff, the very beau ideal of the famous English white cliffs, which 
was examined and reported on by Sir Henry de la Beche, in the 
early years of the Geologic Survey, and of which a fine picture, 
taken mainly from the geologic point of view, hangs in the 
Jermyn Street Museum of Geology. This cliff was a little less 
difficult to climb, either up or down, than the headland ; and, on 
its extreme eastern slope what the geologists call a fault had 
uplifted some of the softer marls that elsewhere lay among the 
Jurassic strata lower down ; thus inquisitive boys were able to 
study the abodes of the denizens of these cliffs by closer methods 
than those of the rope and tin kettle. At the Head, the lower 
greensand, which the waves had hardened into compact rock, 
rests immediately on a layer of lias, from which, for ages, the 
fishermen had derived excellent ballast-stones for the boats that 
were used for fishing, and of old, for smuggling. 

The denizens of this cliff were mainly jackdaws, kestrels, 
ravens, and rock-pigeons, though now and then the nest of a gull 
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or some other sea-bird might be found among them. Many an 
arduous climb had at last been rewarded by the sight of a gull's 
nest, a jackdaw's, a raven's, or a pigeon's, and then the difficulty 
would be how to get up or down again. More than once a boy 
has tumbled down from some great height, but, fortunately, his 
light weight fell harmless on soft earth, or marl, or rubble that 
had accumulated at the base of the cliff. 

The cliffs on both sides dip, lovingly as it were, towards the 
little cove, as if they would embrace it from the world in a basin 
of its own ; and along their bases, or on the little contained beach, 
strange objects have been often picked up, mixed with cuttle-fish 
and driftwood, after stormy weather. Large numbers of mers — 
that is to say, of razor-bills, guillemots, and the like— mixed, now 
and then, with a rare puffin, or smew, or merganser, have been 
found cast dead upon the shore ; and one might often have 
wondered why diving birds like these, which swim like fish, should 
have met with such a fate. The fishermen's view was that, 
owing to the long - continued dirty state of the weather and the 
water, the mers had been unable to capture their prey ; and as 
they lived entirely on fish, they had become so weak that they 
had been actually drowned, and so cast ashore. A stormy petrel, 
or Mother Carey's chicken, has been picked up inland, and as it 
had been observed in storms disporting itself in erratic course 
among the breakers, while others have been noticed elsewhere 
along the coast, it has been supposed that, in such a likely 
region, a breedmg-place existed somewhere, though no nest had 
been found. 

Besides the petrel many another uncommon bird has been 
observed at times about the headland. On the down above it an 
osprey or fish-hawk, and a hooded crow, have been seen ; on the 
rocks or the sea below, a goosander, an eider-duck, a great 
northern diver, and a solan goose or gannet ; while shearwaters 
have been often seen off the head a little way out at sea, and the 
commoner shore birds might have been noticed about here at 
almost any time. 

The red-legged and red-beaked chough has been rarely seen 
here, and of late years not at all. Since the rifle period it has, 
in fact, become scarce everywhere, having been shot for private 
collections or museums. Shakspere's chough of Dover cliff, the 
bird of which Edgar tells us, in Lear^ that 

** The crows and choughs, that wing the midway air, 
Show scarce as gross as beetles " — 

the chough, too, of the fine old glee, 

'* The chough and crow to roost have gone " — 

was, no doubt, the jackdaw ; and that bird was very pert and 
plentiful all about these cliffs. Very interesting was the sight 
— which used to be a nowise uncommon one upon the Head — to 
witness the mobbing, by a mingled flock of rooks and jackdaws, 
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of an ancient pair of ravens, which had built for ages in the 
neighbouring cliff. The smaller and more agile birds would 
swoop down again and again upon the ravens, often missing 
their aim, but, by numbers, tiring out the ravens, who were 
unable to retaliate ; till at length, the din of notes in croaks of 
varying pitch — raven, rook, jackdaw — would, by degrees, die 
away in the distance, and the ravens would at last find shelter 
from their tormentors in some woodi or cleft, or cave. Accord- 
ing to popular belief, the raven lives to the age of a hundred 
years or more, and a story is told of a farmer from Somerset — 
where, it used to be added, the wits are sometimes dull — who 
once got a pair to keep, in order to ascertain whether the legend 
was true ! The legend seems to have been accepted by the 
poets, for a famous jilted lover tells the world the oft-repeated 
tale that {crow being the accepted generic name for any black 
bird of the rook type) he should forget the dear one 

"Never, though his mortal sumniers to such length of years should come 
As the many-wintered crow that leads the clanging rookery home ! " 

The little combes that lie east and west of the Head are 
delightful abodes for land-birds, as, indeed, they are for many 
other kinds of residents or visitors. Since the railway pene- 
trated into the region, a lady novelist spent her summer holi- 
days in a cottage in one of the combes, and so charmed was she 
with the little vale that she called it — 

" The island-valley of Avilion ; 
Where falls not hail, or rain, or any snow, 
Nor ever wind blows loudly, but it lies 
Deep-meadowed, happy, fair with orchard lawns, 
And bowery hollows crowned with summer sea." 

She laid in the combe the chief scenes in one of her novels, 
written on the spot ; and in it she describes scenery, characters, 
and incidents clearly recognisable to those who know the district 
well, her only error being that when she wished to introduce 
a little local dialect she put into the mouths of the peasantry 
— who spoke the soft, poetic language that had descended to 
them from the Wessex English of King Alfred's days — the 
broad northern dialect of the Bronte region of Yorkshire. The 
birds delighted her, as well they might, though she did not stay 
long enough to see the whole bird-life of the year ; and, alas ! 
the days of guns and rifles and general massacre had arrived, and 
had destroyed much of its poetic charm before she came to 
describe it in her novel. The Philistine period of death and 
destruction had set in, and the poetry of the birds had, it might 
be feared, well-nigh gone for ever. 

How delightful it was in the old-world days, to which these 
notes refer, to watch the graceful wheatears, in pleasant family 
parties, dotted about over the downs ; to observe the motions 
and catch the pleasant chirpings of the stonechats and the whin- 
chats among the furze bushes ; to watch the swift and dazzling 
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flight of the kingfisher, and find its nest by the river-bank ; to 
note the stately heron, patiently fishing in the stream, or sailing 
slowly off to another resting-place ; to look out for the early 
arrival of the spring migrants ; to hear the cuckoo's welcome 
voic^, or, by the delightful turr-turr of the turtledoves in the 
woods, to be reminded that for six months, at least, we might 
say, with Virgil's Melibaeus : 

" Nee gemere aeria cessabit turtur ab ulmo.'* 

Pleasant, too, though telling of winter's approach, would it be 
to see every roof crowded with the swallow-tribe, and many 
a field by the cliffs covered with the beautiful yellow wagtails, 
when these birds were preparing to leave us for awhile for 
milder climes. 

In October the woodcocks would pour in, so exhausted in 
the early morning from their flight, that you could almost pick 
them up as they feebly moped along the ditches. Later on 
towards winter, the Norwegian thrushes would arrive, the field- 
fares and the redwings — the latter called by Linnaeus the night- 
ingale of Norway, but known by the local name of the wynnol — 
all seeking a region milder than their native shores ; and the 
motions of these birds it would be very interesting to observe 
through the cold weather, as they endeavoured to pick up a 
scanty sustenance from the lee sides of the hedges. 

In this district the life of almost every kind of bird might be 
studied, even down to the very swans, which, when frozen out 
of their lake at Abbotsbury, inside the eastern shore of the great 
bay, might be seen and heard winging their way down the valley 
of the pleasant river, which flowed across three of the western 
shires to join the sea not far from Chalcombe Head. Interesting^ 
too, would it be to see how the rare appearance of the kite 
would set all the small birds quivering ; and to hear the poultry 
in the farmyard piteously proclaiming the appearance of the 
enemy overhead. Pleasant also would it ever be to see the 
flights of terns sweep gracefully by, or to note the dotterels 
flitting about the beach beside the cove. A. bit of Nature's 
secrets would be the finding of the habitat, rare in the south of 
England, of the dipper or water-ouzel — a song-bird that dives 
and wades, and swims — to watch its motions under water, and 
to find its nest year after year in the same stream. 

The view from the Head is one of the finest along our fine 
coast. At one end of the great bay there stretches, outside, the 
grey mass of Portland ; at the other end we may see, in clear 
weather, past Torbay, Berry Head, and Dartmouth, that Start 
Point which bears, in its designation, the word which we have in 
the name of that pretty fire-tailed bird, common in the combes^ 
the redstart. On a dark night we may watch with interest the 
varied revolving lights of the light-houses on these two extremi- 
ties of the great bay. Then, at times, it is a glorious sight to see 
the sun set behind the distant tors of Dartmoor, and to catch 
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the twin granite peaks of Heytor standing out distinct against 
the glow and radiance of the western sky. 

Of historic and poetic memories, a perfect wealth lies all 
around. The inland heights, which we may catch with our eye, 
were a chain of hill -forts — now called burys or castles — which 
were fought over, and no doubt bled over, ages before the 
Romans or the English came over to conquer the land. Looking 
across to the three-shired river-valley we may see what is left of 
the house where was born the greatest of English commanders, 
the man under whom the English marched proudly to victory at 
Blenheim and Ramillies and Malplaquet. A little further up the 
same valley we look on the now sleepy little town which was 
the birthplace of the professor who bewitched Oxford with the 
charms of geology — a town which existed as a British village 
long before Roman times, and whose name is borne by a special 
kind of Turkey carpet, invented here, but now made in busier 
regions. A little below lies a grey-walled and ivy-clad ruin, 
which was the ancient home of the Courtenay family ; and not 
far off was the home of the Bonvilles, a famous race that fought, 
and bled, and perished in the Wars of the Roses. 

Close by, in the western combe, nestles picturesquely the 
house, now a farmhouse, where was born the founder of one of 
the Oxford Colleges ; and, in the old village church, the attention 
of little boys used to be diverted from the sermon by counting 
the effigies of the founder's mother and the twenty children borne 
by her to her two husbands, which stood, in two little diverging 
rows, behind her. Not far off up the bay stands the little cobb — 
a quite local term for a pier or small harbour — where landed the 
invasion of the ill-fated Monmouth, known by the peasantry as 
King Monmouth, which came to so disastrous an end at Sedge- 
moor, the last battle that has been fought, or it is hoped will 
ever be fought, on English soil ! On the other side of the bay, 
behind the Berry Head that we look across to, landed the later 
invasion by the Prince of Orange, which brought in the dynasty 
that now rules us. 

Looking seawards we have immediately on our right a land- 
slip, more than a century old, where lie 

** Rocks, crags, and knolls, confusedly hurled, 
The fragments of an earlier world," 

while halfway up the cliff is one of the mouths of a quarry of 
hard chalk that runs under the down — the other mouths being 
a mile inland — which has probably been worked for upwards of 
a thousand years, has furnished materials for almost all the old 
churches and edifices within a circuit of many miles, and has 
had its stones deftly carved and fashioned into the delicately 
shaped foliage, fretwork, and finial that we admire in the fine old 
cathedral at Exeter. AH about us, too, lie sites associated with 
those great sailors who fought nobly — as so many Devonshire 
men did — in Britain's Salamis, the defeat of the Spanish 
Armada. 
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Two or three out of many of the near poetic spots may well 
be recalled. Near the head of the neighbouring river dwelt 
Wordsworth and his sister Dorothy, when Raisley Calvert had, 
by his legacy of ;^900, enabled them to cultivate their famous 
** plain living and high thinking ; '* here they were visited by 
Coleridge, and here the gifted trio would ** walk the lovely 
meadows above the combes," and cultivate poetic intercourse, 
and enjoy from the hill- tops the glorious view over the whole of 
the great west bay. 

In a very characteristic Devonshire village, lying just under 
one of the British hill-forts, was the home of the poet to whom 
we owe that well-known and affecting hymn, which the writer, 
with quiet humbleness, says ** may be used living or dying," and 
a translation of which Laurence Oliphant heard the Armenians 
singing with tears in their church at Constantinople — 

" Rock of Ages, cleft for me." 

Just over the hills on the west is a sweet Devonshire river- 
valley, where were born two very famous men. One was Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge — logician, metaphysician, bard — whom Words- 
worth called — 

** The rapt one of the godlike forehead, the heaven-eyed creature," 

and of whom Swinburne says : ** Of his best verses, I venture 
to afl&rm that the world has nothing like them, nor ever can 
have ; they are of the highest kind, jewels of the diamond's 
price, flowers of the rose's rank, but unlike any rose or diamond 
known." This small town has been immortalised by Thackeray 
in Pendennis as ** Clavering St. Mary," a slight variation only 
from its current name — and Thackeray's bits of description well 
set forth some of the charms of the scenery among which he 
spent some of his early days. ** At sunset," he writes, " from 
the lawn of Fairoaks, which comes down to the little river 
Brawl, there was a pretty sight ; it and the opposite park of 
Clavering were in the habit of putting on a rich golden tinge, 
which became them both wonderfully. The upper windows of 
the great house flamed, so as to make your eyes wink ; the little 
river ran off noisily westward, and was lost in a sombre wood, 
behind which the towers of the old abbey-church of Clavering 
(whereby the town is called Clavering St. Mary to the present 
day) rose up in purple splendour." 

Not far down the valley of the same ** little river Brawl," 
there still stands, in good preservation, the farmhouse where 
was born one of the very foremost amongst the many worthies 
who adorned the spacious age of Queen Elizabeth — Sir Walter 
Raleigh. The proper pronunciation of the name is preserved 
by place-names about the spot, such as Combe- Raleigh, &c., 
just as the descendants of the family pronounce it still. 

With scenes and spots like these, it is surely pleasant to be 
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able to associate a land so rich in all varieties of bird-life ; and 
especially of that headland which stands prominent in its midst. 
The flora of the region would well repay a study ; but, for 
one article, the bird-life, together with a few of the local spots 
made memorable by famous men, may well stand alone; and 
the exact position of the headland may be veiled, though, to 
those who know it, as transparently veiled as Thackeray's 
** Clavering St. Mary,'* under the name of Chalcombe Head. 




VIII. 

A BIRD-HAUNTED PINE-GROVE. 

N one of the loveliest spots along our pleasant coast 
lies a region that may well be called a bird-haunted 
pine-grove. At one end of the district there was 
slain, in early times, a king who was canonized, • 
and who has ever since been designated as a saint ; 
while at the other end, there was shot a later king 
whom nobody has ever thought of calling a saint, 
but who was, in truth, even among kings of that day, one of the 
saddest of sinners. Between them is a district full of objects of 
varied and almost unsurpassable interest. Near the first end 
lies a well-known headland that bears the name, slightly per- 
verted, of another saint who was an early English Bishop in the 
district. Among these sacred spots of saints, and death-sites of 
kings, are many fine rivers and estuaries, the favourite haunts of 
salmon, as in earlier times they had been of invading Norsemen ; 
and between the estuaries stands the pine-grove where, half a 
century ago, a shrewd landowner had the foresight to call in an 
architect and lay out pleasant slopes for building purposes, 
amidst banks clothed with gorse and broom, which had long 
been the resorts of the woodcock. 

Nowhere can you hear the sweetest songsters of our groves 
to greater perfection than among the pines that have now, in 
many parts of this region, been nurtured up, or have grown up, 
to a great height and density. In early spring the thrushes and 
blackbirds make the whole district resound with their melody, 
singing out of sight in the pine-tops, as they love best to do. 
In no region do our sweetest songsters sing so beautifully as 
amid these pines. It is quite a mistake to suppose that birds 
sing everywhere with the same beauty of melody. Though their 
general style of song is, no doubt, the same everywhere, the 
cultivated ear, trained to bird-notes, can at once tell that the 
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song of the thrush is finer in one district than it is in another ; 
that the flute-like notes of the blackbird are richer here than 
there ; and that the jug-jug of the nightingale is here, perhaps, 
he may clearly be able to say, the most rapturous of all. And 
among these pines you can listen to them all in a beauty of 
melody unsurpassed. 

It is pleasant here to look out for the coming of the spring 
migrants, and to catch their notes on their first arrival. In 
some small garden you may watch the coming in of the first 
whitethroat or warbler, and mark the familiarity with which, 
after a long flight from distant Africa, the little bird seems to 
recognise the spot where it was born, or where, perhaps, it might 
have reared a brood. Pleasant is it, too, to see the lark soaring 
and singing in circles over some small railway station, or to catch, 
in so unusual a place, the well-known note of the nightingale, and 
to learn from a bird-loving railway porter that the bird breeds 
yearly at a fitting spot near the station. The arrival of the 
swallows, martins and swifts can be well noted on the cliffs, 
along which they love to career in joyous course. The cuckoo, 
like the nightingale, does not seem to love the close neighbour- 
hood of the sea, where, perhaps, these birds do not find the food 
they like best : they are to be heard and seen better a little way 
inland. 

If we take a wider sweep around, we may come on moors 
and sand- wastes, with stunted pines and shrubby undergrowths, 
the only things here nourished by the sandy and gravelly soil. 
Here in some cultivated slope we may hear the landrail ; and 
here, certainly, skimming past us like a phantom, we may see or 
hear the night-jar, finding abundant food among the moths and 
night-insects that are bred in multitudes on these breezy heaths. 
You may possibly drop on a brood of night -jars, fully feathered, 
but not yet having tried their wings, only able to scamper away 
among the fir -twigs and heather - shoots. Among the springs 
and rills that ooze out in the hollows, we may find the favourite 
haunts of the woodcock, though the bird is getting, year by year, 
scarcer here, as in other regions. 

In walking about the district we may note many interesting 
aspects of bird-life. In some parts, the cooings of the ringdove 
or woodpigeon are very pleasant to listen to. This is the bird 
that the poets call the cushat dove, the name being probably 
derived from its note: and by this name it figures in Scott's 
couplet : — 

'* In answer cooed the cushat dove, 
Her notes of peace, and rest, and love." 

The notes are not always, we may observe, notes of peace ; 
for the birds (presumably the males, the fighting sex) seem 
often to enjoy a combat ; and then they bow their heads to the 
ground, and coo their loudest, and fly up in encounter, and coo 
again, and go on to fight again for any length of time, and seem 
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to enjoy the duel. Of this Haydn probably knew nothing when 
he wrote so sweetly about these doves in his Creation. 

Sometimes we may come on a pond or a stream where the 
birds take their morning bath ; and it is a very interesting sight 
to watch them at their bathing unobserved. Once, when I was 
enjoying such a scene, I was puzzled by a pretty yellow and 
dark bird among the bathers, which I took at first to be a yellow 
wagtail. As I watched, this bird began to fly along the still 
water, and to dip in, and to fly along, dipping again and 
again ; so that I thought the pretty bird was bathing and 
dipping even more freely than I had ever seen a wagtail or a 
swallow ; ' but by and by I saw it resting like a beautiful leaf 
upon the water, and then I saw that it was dead, that it had 
been drowned in bathing. With some difficulty I got the bird 
ashore, and then I found that it was a very pretty goldfinch- 
canary mule, which had, no doubt, got away from much petting 
in some cage. Immediately below the pines, the birds are 
mostly content, like pious Moslems, to enjoy a bath of dust or 
sand^ which some of them seem to like better even than water. 

Outside the heaths and pine-groves we come on the breeding- 
places, or the resorts, of multitudes of sea-birds. Around the 
end sacred to the bishop and the canonized king, there are 
grand and mighty cliffs, wrought out below by the waves into 
caves and arches famous to geologists, who name from the 
neighbourhood some of their formations : and these cliffs, here 
and there upheaved in twisted and contorted strata, are, in the 
breeding season, tenanted by vociferous flocks of gulls and 
guillemots and cormorants, and other sea-birds. Here no one 
can get at them, from above or below ; and here, accordingly, 
they breed, and have bred for ages, undisturbed. As we walk 
along, on the pine-grove side, it is very pleasant, in the quiet of 
early morning, to look down on small flocks of guillemots fishing 
along the bay ; or to watch the flight of a cormorant as it wings 
its way for miles close to the sea, from one fishing-ground to 
another. And the sea-gulls, at such hard times as they come to 
feed up the Thames, or in the lake of St. James's Park, will 
come in to be fed at a window, \^hile tits and other winter 
residents are supplied by a bird-feeding handmaiden under the 
trees below. 

The estuaries into which pour the salmon-loved rivers, are 
visited every winter by flocks of sea-fowl that stream south- 
wards from the summer homes of such sea-birds in Norway. 
In a severe winter, one of these estuaries may, perhaps, be 
frozen over, and thus afford sporting ground somewhat unusual 
on our coasts. And all of them afford sport of another kind to 
those who love to stalk, and to follow, and to shoot these 
visitors. By such sportsmen, the wary habits of the brent 
geese are carefully studied ; and all the other devices are adopted 
and followed that are needed to circumvent the visiting sea- 
fowl. And so great is the ordinary Englishman's love of sport 
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in slaughter, that, save by one's own observation, almost the 
only thing you can learn about these interesting visitors is how 
best to entrap them, or how most successfully to shoot them. 

An able and enthusiastic ornithologist has a museum filled 
with birds that he has shot in the district ; and among them 
he exhibits the Spoonbill, the Avocet, the Bittern, the Stork, 
the Night-heron, the Gad wall, the Goosander and the Smew, 
all as quite common fowl, like the Gannet, the Northern Diver, 
and various kinds of Grebes ; while, among the rarer swans 
and geese, he has two of the very rare Polish Swans. 

But it is, perhaps, at the end of the region that lies around 
the death-site of the . non-canonized king that the greatest 
interest would, by most visitors, be found. There an ancient 
forest remains a forest still, uncultivated, and fortunately, owing 
to the geological conditions of the soil, likely long to remain so. 
The unsaintliness of the slain monarch may be regarded as set 
oflf by the ruins of an ancient abbey, lying amidst the outlet 
into an estuary of streams that emanate from the forest. Here 
then, we have a bit of genuine wild nature, which fitly closes in 
on this side a district full of such varied loveliness. But the 
whole region is, to the properly trained eye, full of a varied and 
well-nigh unsurpassable interest. For the worshipper of saints 
and churches there are shrines, minsters, and cathedrals all over 
the region ; such memories as those of a canonized bishop that 
names a headland, and of a saintly king that lingers round an 
ancient castle demolished in the Civil War by those iconoclasts, 
the Roundheads of Cromwell. And to those who may be con- 
tent with a moderate reverence for canonized kings, and who 
look to churches mainly for their beauty of situation or of 
architecture, there are spots that they may hold in reverence, 
and visit again and again, in much the same spirit that the 
pilgrims of old went to the shrine of Becket. There is one 
unsurpassed minster, the oldest church of all, situated in the 
loveliest of all lovely sites, on an estuary, and to the student of 
poetry consecrated by the cenotaph of one of our noblest poets, 
the lyrist who has sung rapturously of the soaring lark as 
something more than a mere bird, upon whom he has called to 

" Teach me half the gladness that thy brain must know, 
Such delightful madness from my lips would flow, 
The world should listen then, as I am listening now." 

This minster presents its towers from many a broomy heath, 
and through many a gorse-clad glade. The student of antiquity 
may have his tastes gratified by visiting not far off an ancient 
and elevated earthwork, now quite deserted, but in earlier times 
crowded with buildings, religious, military, and domestic, then 
forming one of the most important cities in our land, and the 
seat of a bishop, long since transferred to a city close by, and 
in later times noteworthy as furnishing an admirable type of 
how best not to represent the people. In the upper reaches 
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of the river whose estuary washes the poetic minster, lies the 
Nunnery founded by one queen to expiate the murder of her 
stepson; where another hapless queen spent her last days, and 
where, hidden by her wealth of hair, she grovelled in the dust at 
the feet of her forgiving husband ; and where, in later times, was 
written a noteworthy poera of the last century. A little way off 
lies what the poet has called "the noblest monument of Albion's 
isle," the finest of all those ancient works that are, to those not 
over-particular about niceties, ascribed at once to those ever- 
convenient builders, the Druids. 

But the chief of all memories in the region are those that 
arise for the delight of the lover of nature. Near the old abbey 
there lived in the last century a high priest of nature who called 
especial attention to the picturesque beauty of trees all over our 
land, more especially in the district in which he lived and 
laboured, where trees lay in abundance all around him. 
And along the route followed, for ages, by pilgrims to one 
shrine, we may, in another part of the district make our pilgrim- 
age to the place where lived and died another such high priest, 
the quiet observer to whom we owe more than to any writer and 
observer whatsoever, the naturalist who called special attention 
to our bird-life, and who has sent many a man to the culture of 
that knowledge which has been found to form, in leisure, one of 
the great joys of life. 



THE HOME OF THE JACKDAWS. 

NE of the most interesting birds to study, in his 
intimate relations and habits, at home, is the 
jackdaw. We are seldom, it is true, able to 
trace the bird's ways in any other than some 
abnormal habit, such as he has, it is to be 
feared, acquired from his patrons or protectors. 
He has been given to the purloining of uncon- 
sidered trifles that may have been left about, 
or even of more valuable articles that have somehow come within 
his reach, more especially if they have been in any way tempting 
in form or colour. The jackdaw that we hear the most about 
had, at a great church festival, behaved so badly that, at 
length, 

"The monks wilh awe, ns his pranks they saw, 
Said, ' The Devil must be in ihal litlle jackdaw ! ' " 
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Afterwards this jackdaw carried off the Lord Cardinal's turquoise 
ring, and was excommunicated, with the dire result that, when 
next discovered, he was 

** No longer gay, as on yesterday, 
His feathers all seemed to be turned the wrong way ; 
His pinions drooped, he could hardly stand, 
His head was as bald as the palm of your hand ; 
His eye so dim, so wasted each limb, 
That, heedless of grammar, the monks cried * That's him ! 
That's the rogue that has done this scandalous thing. 
That's the thief that has stolen the Lord Cardinal's ring ! ' " 

We all know, by frequent recitations, how that jackdaw 
repented, was received into the bosom of the Church, and that he 

" Long lived the pride of that country side. 
And at length in the odour of sanctity died ; 
When, as words were too faint his merit to paint, 
The Conclave determined to make him a saint." 

We thus find that the poets and the novelists, whom we may 
regard — especially the best of them, such as Dickens, George 
Eliot, and Thackeray — as our prose poets, are in the habit of 
treating the jackdaw on the humorous side, much as they do the 
parrot, the starling, the magpie, and the raven. Some of these 
birds have been taught to learn the language of men, and it is 
sad to know that what they take to most readily is swearing, and 
the use of bad language generally. From these instructors, too, 
they are apt to learn the arts of purloining and concealing ; and 
of this the jackdaw's theft of the Cardinal's ring is a noteworthy 
example. In St. James's Park, I have heard an escaped parrot 
swearing soundly, to the amusement, though not to the edifica- 
tion, of some little boys that were listening. As a set off to such 
profanity, it might be well to record that once when an escaped 
parrot had got up a tree, it looked down on those that were 
seeking it beneath, and said, with great solemnity, ** Let us 
pray ! " 

At the hands of one or two writers the jackdaw has, however, 
fared somewhat better. Vincent Bourne, who was one of the 
teacters of Cowper at Westminster School, has written on the 
jackdaw a Latin poem, in which he calls the bird a great fre- 
quenter of the Church, and fond of the speculative height of the 
weather-cock, whence he securely sees the bustle that occupies 
mankind below, and wherefrom 

'* He sees that this great roundabout. 
The world, with all its motley rout. 
Church, army, physic, law. 
Its customs and its businesses. 
Are no concern at all of his, 
And says — what says he ? — taw." 

Cowper himself puts in a plea for such a bird as the jackdaw 
when he tells us that though he should not think of putting a 
goose into a cage for the sake of his melody, yet a goose on a 
common or in a farmyard was no bad performer. Much the 
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same may be said of the notes of the jackdaws, which, when 
heard in their homes, seem very clearly in perfect harmony with 
their surroundings. In the famous white cliff by Chalcombe 
Headland, the notes of the jackdaw are mingled with the scream 
of the sea-gull, the rarer cry of the kestrel, and the harsh croak 
of the raven. There I should not regard the jackdaws as at 
home, though I have often found their nests mingled with other 
clifF-breeding birds, and, aided by the strata that there underlie 
the chalk, have, as a cliff-climbing boy, mounted with difficulty 
to the nest, and therefrom, unable to descend, have, with still 
greater difficulty, ascended by climbing to the summit, with one 
egg in my mouth, the only secure receptacle, amid the screams 
of many disturbed birds whose nests lay all around me. Other 
similarly tenanted cliffs I had often seen elsewhere. 

But there is one perfectly ideal bay on our south coast which 
may be well called the Home of the Jackdaws. In that lovely bay 
they occupy the lofty cliffs of pure white chalk all to themselves ; 
and in these cliffs we may study the birds, in their intimate 
relations and habits, altogether unmolested, and entirely at home. 
In these tall cliffs there are deep vertical grooves, with many 
holes in each, where, entirely sheltered from wind, or rain, or 
storm, they may breed, and rear their young, and gather in 
colonies, and live entirely beyond fear of molestation, and quite 
at their ease. 

In this charming little bay, which is a delight to all lovers of 
the picturesque, a gifted lady, who had written very interesting 
books on Norway and the Canaries, built, close to the sea, a 
house that she called by the name of the most poetical island 
about which she had written. This house, named after one of 
the most poetic heroes of romance — a hero whom we recall in 
connection with a hapless queen, whose wealth of golden hair 
shrouded her when she grovelled in the dust at the feet of her 
forgiving husband — was afterwards transformed into an admir- 
ably managed hotel, under the care and supervision of a lady. 
There, in a perfectly idyllic spot, quite free from cares of the 
world, a lover of quiet may enjoy the perfection of woman's 
management, attended, at small tables in a sweet dining-room, 
and elsewhere, by graceful handmaidens in pretty costumes, with 
all other details in harmonious accordance. 

There a person of poetic tastes may enjoy a perfectly ideal 
holiday, quite alone with the abundant charms of nature. A 
secure roadstead sends forth multitudes of ships, in whose 
voyages he may take a passing interest. From a near arsenal 
there may come past, on trial trips, some powerful ironclad, 
armed with might, though not clothed in beauty ; and, between 
the bay and the coasts of France, which often stand out in 
startling clearness and proximity, ships pass up and down all 
day long. Across the narrow channel the spring migrants pass 
in hosts to their early landing-places on our shores ; and from 
the north, as winter comes on, other birds pour down, seeking 
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refuge from the land of the long night. And here, at his utmost 
leisure, if he be disposed, he may quietly observe the manners, 
at home, of the jackdaws. Life-paired birds, their intimate 
habits are worthy of attention. In qualities of mind they seem to 
excel all birds, just as others do in qualities of melody. Perched 
on small projecting pieces of flint, we may see them indulge in 
small caresses or tokens of affection ; then, in wanton playfulness, 
they will knock each other off their precarious perches, with the 
same jocularity that, under other training, might lead them to 
purloin rings or teaspoons. 

If you watch the bird closely, you may observe a peculiar 
look that holds attention more than mere beauty or grace. His 
flight is easy and buoyant, and he is very fond of aerial pastimes, 
such as chasing one another in play. When you see him sitting 
in repose with head drawn in, beak inclining downwards, feathers 
pufied out all round his head, face turned towards you, and his 
bright,whitish-grey eyes set close together, he looks somewhat 
human, though, especially in the gloaming, a little uncanny. If 
you stroll on the high over-lying downs, some 600 feet or more 
above the sea, there, as Milton puts it, 

"Watching where shepherds pen their flocks at eve, 
In wattled cotes amid the field secure." 

you may see the jackdaws, mingled with the rooks, forming 
an harmonious conclave, in countless myriads, perching on the 
hurdles, hopping from one to the other, or to and from the 
sheep's backs, busy and, as always, gay, happy, and jocular. 
The reason why he gets on better than any of his friends of the 
other corvus-tribe is that he is, like the sparrow, very adaptive. 
He will breed apart from his fellows, like the carrion-crow ; in 
common cities, like rooks ; in hollow trees in parks ; in ruins, 
and cto church towers; or, perhaps best of all, in holes and 
crevices of the cliflis, where he may sometimes live with rock- 
pigeons and pufiins. Gilbert White tells of jackdaws that built 
every year in the rabbit-burrows underground ; that their nests 
were found by listening at the mouths of the holes to hear the 
young ones cry, and that the nests were then twisted out with 
a forked stick. Another spot used by these birds, which White 
thought a very unlikely spot, was Stonehenge, where they built 
their nests in the interstices between the upright and the impost- 
stones, though, he adds, they built so high that they were quite 
out of the reach of the shepherd-boys who were then always 
idling about the place. White remarks that the jackdaw's 
peculiarity in building at Selborne in the rabbit-burrows arose 
from the fact that there were hardly any towers or steeples in 
all the country; Hampshire and Sussex being then, as he 
states, more meanly furnished with churches than almost any 
counties in the kingdom. This he contrasts with the shires 
of Cambridge, Northampton, Huntingdon, and the fens of 
Lincoln, where he had been amazed at the number of spires 
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that presented themselves in every point of view. As an 
admirer of prospects, he lamented the want in his own country 
of what he considers very necessary elements in an elegant 
landscape. Since that time the want has been fairly met, as 
we can see by looking over the New Forest at the elegant spire 
of Lyndhurst Church, or at the towers and spires of the churches 
in the fine town of Bournemouth. We generally find that, like 
monks of old, jackdaws continue to live on the fat of the land, 
though often without ostensible means of living. They are apt 
at levying blackmail on sillier birds, such as guillemots, whose 
prey, brought for the young ones, they often carry off. 

Playing around churches, the ecclesiastical daws secure a 
certain immunity, and justly so, too. You may find a pair 
building for years just under the single bell of some church, 
caring nothing for the frequent and loud sound ; and apparently 
training their offspring in good church principles, and sending 
them off to inhabit church-tower or belfry elsewhere. In their 
exercises you may see them circle about in the air, pursue and 
playfully buffet one another, mount aloft and then tumble down- 
wards, renew work, and then chase and battle again. They are 
loquacious birds ; they call loudly on each other when perched 
or in flight, and their voice has a clear, sharp, querulous sound, 
somewhat like the bark of a small dog. 

Amid such pleasant surroundings, we may well watch the 
habits of these interesting birds, while enjoying to the full the 
much needed delights of the dolce far niente. Here, surely, you 
may be content to do nothing, and to enjoy such needed rest. 
And here, more than anywhere, the jackdaws are thoroughly at 
home. The clifF-breeding gulls abound here, as on all the seas 
around our coasts, but they have their homes in neighbouring 
cliffs. An ancient pair of ravens may, now and then, be seen here ; 
but these wary birds, too, breed with the gulls, and live on terms 
of amity with the jackdaws here, although at the Devonian 
Headland I have seen another pair of long-lived ravens mobbed 
by a mingled flock of rooks and jackdaws till they were glad to 
find a refuge from their persecutors in some wood or cave. 
Thus the jackdaws have these cliffs entirely to themselves. 

In winter there flock in from Norway the hooded-crows with 
whom the jackdaws do not amalgamate so peaceably as they do 
with the rooks. Seeking to appropriate to themselves the best 
holes, the crows come at times into conflict with the smaller and 
less powerful jackdaws, and a temporary dispossession sometimes 
takes place ; but the holes in the cliffs are many and deep, and 
there is room enough for all ; thus the birds live on, under occa- 
sionlly strained relations, till, as spring comes in, the crows fly 
off to their breeding places in Norway, and the jackdaws are again 
left sole tenants of the cliffs. And whether Hobbes of Malmes- 
bury was right or not in his philosophic maxim that the normal 
state of mankind is a state of warfare, it seems to be certainly 
the normal state of birds ; thus we may regard the winter stage 
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of warfare as a period of enjoyment in conflict for both daws and 
crows. Besides the ecclesiastical daws that frequent churches, 
we may find some archaeological daws in old ruins like those of 
Corfe Castle; but they get sadly interrupted by visitors who 
take luncheon on the grass underneath, and they do not form 
there so numerous a colony as they do in this bay. 

Ravens are not, as to offspring, like the jackdaws. The 
young ravens are said to send off their parents to seek a home 
elsewhere. An intelligent old workman who was engaged in 
some work just under the jackdaws' home, said he should not 
have liked his children to send him off as the young ravens do. 
And as he was working with his son, while a little grandson was 
plapng on the beach close at hand, he had presumably fared 
better than the old ravens are thought to do. 

With these daws and crows it is pleasant to connect the 
greatest of all poets, for the jackdaw is no doubt Shakspere's 
chough that figures in this passage from Lear^ written of a 
neighbouring cliff: — 

" The crows and choughs that wing the midway air, 
Show scarce so gross as beetles ; half-way down 
Hangs one that gathers samphire ; dreadful trade ; 
Methinks he seems no bigger than his head. 
The murmuring surge 

That on the unnumbered idle pebbles chafes, 
Cannot be heard so high." 

In the corvus tribe, the best of poets are sometimes indis- 
criminating or inexact, as, for example, Tennyson, who, though 
one of the best of poets about birds, writes of ** the many wintered 
crow that leads the clanging rookery home.** Thus the jackdaw 
is probably the bird called chough in the fine old g;lee that tells us 
that ** The chough and crow to roost have gone." 

As we recall these things we can see growing all around us 
in luxuriance, at the foot of these cliffs, the ** samphire " that 
Shakespere's Edgar saw one gathering, as a dreadful trade, half 
way down. And as we sit about or move about here, we may 
well satisfy ourselves by careful observation of the tides, that 
it was past this very bay that the great Caesar passed with his 
ships on that August afternoon just 2,050 years ago, when he 
tells us that, after lying at anchor till the tide turned — as we see 
sailing vessels and French fishing boats having to do now — he 
sailed with the tide to find a suitable landing place clear of the 
cliffs wherefrom missiles might, he saw, be readily thrown by 
the waiting Britons upon his troops below. And we may, at 
ease, walk by the very cliff" route along ^yhich marched the 
watchful British troops with their war chariots, following the 
Roman legions as they sailed past. With pretty fair certainty 
we may feel that we have come to the very beach where the 
mighty Julius beached his boats and ships and attempted 'to 
land, whereupon the Britons marched into the sea, with cavalry 
and war-chariots, and seemed to have the Romans entirely at 
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their mercy. In such a new kind of conflict, fighting at every 
disadvantage, the all-conquering legionaries might well show 
some hesitation in jumping overboard till, after calling upon the 
gods to favour his attempt, the standard-bearer of the famous 
tenth legion sprang with his eagle into the sea, calling out with 
a loud voice these ever-memorable words : — " Desilite, com- 
militones, nisi vultis aquilam hostibus prodere ; ego certe meum 
reipublicae atque imperatori officium praestitero."* With Caesar's 
Commentaries in hand, we may call up there the scene of the 
first recorded battle ever fought on our shores ; and we can well 
imagine that it was a very close and sharp fight (Caesar says it 
was **pugnatum acriter'')^ and though, with their famous short 
two-edged swords, the well-disciplined veterans triumphed, it 
was only after a very sharp struggle ; so that we feel that our 
ancestors were nowise disgraced. The next year, as we know, 
Caesar came earlier in the year with 800 ships, and a mightier 
array of legions ; that the Britons, feeling they could not oppose 
such an array on the shore, allowed him to land, placed 
Cassivelaunus at their head as leader, watched and impeded the 
Romans across the Stour, therefrom across the Thames, for 
which the latest critic (Col. Dodge, in 1892) states that ** Caesar 
chose a spot between Kingston and Brentford," thence on to 
St. Albans, Cassivelaunus' s capital, till, at length, by tribal dis- 
union and dissensions, the usual Celtic failures, Caesar managed 
to patch up a peace, to impose hostages that were never sent, 
and to get back, fortunately, before the winter gales came 
on. Bearing in mind how the August springtides had nearly 
made an end of the first fleet, drawn up and handled by those 
who had known hardly any tides in their own Mediterranean, 
and how the boisterous gales of the inhospitable coast had nearly 
wrecked the second fleet, we may feel sure that Caesar had as 
narrow an escape on our shores as ever he had from the water- 
drinking Nervii — whom he praises alike for .temperance and 
fiDr bravery — ^two years earlier in Belgium, and that it was by 
the merest good luck that the Romans ever got back at all, even 
though led by that Caius Julius Caesar, whom a great historian 
proclaims to be •* the greatest name in history." Thus the 
Queen of Shakespere*s Cymbeline had, we feel, good reason 
to recall to her people : — • 



cc 



The natural bravery of >\>ur isle, which stands 

As Neptune\s (virk, riblHr^l and paled in 

With sands that will not bear yoat enemies' Unts, 

But suck them up to the topnwst. A kind ot coc)q-jest 

Oesar made here, but n^ule not here his biraig 

Of came, and saw, and overcame ; with shame. 

The first that ever t^Hichetl him, he w^as carried 



* Jump down, mj comrades, unless you wish to betray the eagle into the 
hands oi the eneaiy. I certainly will pr>xnptly perfxm my «Icty to itie State an 
to oar Commander. 
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From off nur coast twice beaten ; while his shipping. 
Poor ignorant baubles ! on our terrible seas, 
Like egg shells moved upon their surges, cracked 
As easily 'gainst oui rocks." 

With leminisceDces such as these it is pleasant to associate 
one of the most restful and charming places that could be found 
wherein to spend a peaceful holiday. And to a student of bird- 
life it may be well to remember the spot as, more especially, the 
Home of the Jackdaws, 




THE SUMMER HOMES OF THE 
SEA-BIRDS. 



gS we pass along the Western Coast of Norway, 
we find few spots more interesting than those 
cliffs that are emphatically called Bird-rocks. 
From Stavanger, right away northward, round 
the North Cape to the frontier of Russia, these 
cliffs rise up, gaunt, lofty, and mostly bare of 
grass or foliage; and as we usually see them, from early spring 
round to late autumn, they are tenanted by multitudes of sea- 
birds, which, at times, young and old, seem to surpass in 
number the very sands upon the sea-shore. As we pass in and 
out of the picturesque fjords that branch off, like the fingers from 
the palm of the hand, into smaller fjords and still smaller ones, 
and ramify far into the land, pouring down from many points 
throughout their course lovely fosses or waterfalls, we still meet 
with these Bird-rocks, here and there, in going through some 
narrow channel or winding round some projecting headland. 

We steam in and out of the pleasant Hardanger Fjord, 
through the many ramifications of grander and gloomier Sogne, 
the Nords Fjord, and the Hjiirund, past the delightful Molde and 
the Lofoten Islands, round the North Cape to the Porsanger 
and the Varanger Fjords; and in all these fjords, or in the 
precipitous cliffs that frown above the fearfully narrow passages 
that lead to them, or from one to another, we are never without 
reminiscences of Bird-rocks that we have seen, or that we may 
look forward soon to see. 

These are the summer houses of many of our migrant birds ; 
here they have for ages bred without let or hindrance ; and here- 
from they flock, as the long winter of Norway draws on, to pass 
the bleak season in regions that extend from our own shores far 
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southward to the coasts of the Mediterranean Sea, or even 
beyond the equator to the far distant realms of Africa. 

Above the waterways there tower aloft miles of elevated 
snow-fields called Fonds, wherefrom, in the warmth of summer, 
there pour down the Fosses that form one of the glories of the 
land; and behind these Fonds lie the mountains or hills, termed 
Fjelds, on whose slopes or crests, or in the dales that lie between 
them, breed many such land birds as the woodcock, the fieldfare, 
and the redwing — called by Linnaeus the nightingale of 
Scandinavia — which we welcome to our country before there 
sets in the long, long night of the north. Of the woodcock we 
see nothing : in Norway, as in our own country, they are inland 
birds, fond of seclusion. The fieldfares build in colonies, like 
our rooks, mingled now and then with some of their other thrush 
kindred, the redwings ; and these garrulous birds we may some- 
times hear of near the people's houses. The Norwegians are a 
bird-loving folk, and treat their birds very tenderly ; thus it is 
pleasant to find that, in parks or public gardens, as for instance, 
in Bergen or Throndhjem, you can get the sparrows to come to 
peck food out of your hand. 

These Bird-rocks usually harbour at breeding times several 
kinds of birds, but sometimes each is mainly tenanted, by a sort 
of prescriptive right, by one kind alone. 

In the common breeding cliifs, the guillemot and the razorbill 
— which are the mers or divers (mergus) of the Devonian fishermen 
— lays each its large and single egg ; and the mother-birds sit so 
close to each other that they often seem to touch as they crowd 
together along the narrow shelf, where the naked bird is hatched 
outside, to encounter, often, the bleak blasts of the north. 
Among these birds, or between them, the puffin digs a hole a 
yard deep, when the spot is soft enough ; and there it hatches a 
single chick, clad in so loose a mass of down that it looks like a 
ball of fluff, wherefrom there projects merely the legs and the 
beak. The difference between the naked razorbill, exposed out- 
side to the rains and snow-squalls, and the downy puffin in its 
maternal hole, is something to astonish us. Amid these birds, 
too, there breed shags, gulls, petrels, and cormorants. 

The largest Bird-rock, Svaerholtklubben, a thousand feet high, 
said to be the largest bird-cliff in the world, is almost entirely 
occupied by the well-known kittiwake (Larus tridactylus), which, 
from its hind toe being a mere knob, is known as the three-toed 
gull. On this cliff the kittiwakes have built their nests for ages 
in prodigious multitudes beyond our power to number ; here 
the nests, built of mingled bents and seaweed, remain from year 
to year on the narrow shelves, to be repaired, like rooks' nests, 
for each coming season, and added to, till they project, and hang 
on, or droop somewhat like the nests of the cliff- martin. When 
tourists arrive here, a gun is usually let off to arouse the birds, 
whereupon so enormous a cloud often arises that it darkens the 
whole sky. When King Oscar came here in his man-of-war, the 
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birds had in their customary style, like the birds on the " Devon- 
ian Headland," got so used to gun-firing as to be almost powder- 
proof; and they could nowise be aroused for the King's 
gratification, till one of the corvette's cannon was loaded and 
let off, making with its peal so dire a thunder-clap against the 
huge cliff, that the birds, old and young alike, leapt out at last, 
alarmed, in greater numbers than ever. 

Above these breeding-colonies there often dwells, as a sort of 
recognised robber, a sea-eagle, which can, with one stroke of its 
wings, sweep off a young bird ; and so it lives with the colony as 
a matter of course. But if there should appear any unrecognised 
pirate, such as a ger-falcon, it is vehemently and persistently 
assailed by the whole host of the bird-rock, till it is right glad to 
make off to some safer abode. 

From these breeding places there pour southwards the in- 
numerable flocks of birds that mainly swarm over far-distant 
shores, and inland waters, and other places, when the long night 
of the Arctic circle compels them all to set forth to seek light, and 
food, and life, in far other regions. Some of them breed, partly, 
further south, along the coasts of the Hebrides, of Scotland, or 
of England ; but it is in these far northern regions that their 
breeding-places are most largely met to be with ; and it is only 
in these lands that some ever breed at all. Indeed, it is from 
districts farther north than these, from lands that no foot of man 
has ever yet trodden, that there flock in, year after year, multi- 
tudes of birds to swell the immense armies that, towards winter, 
pour southwards from the land of the long night. In what 
islands is it that some of the tringas or stints, the plovers, and 
the waders, actually breed, has only been dimly guessed at, but 
never yet actually determined or found. All that we know is 
that the breeding birds disappear northwards out of sight in 
spring, and that they return therefrom with their young, over 
the Arctic Ocean, as winter comes on, to join the mighty host 
that then pours south towards the lands of sunshine. Under the 
southernmost cape, Lindesnaes, the brent geese pour in at the end 
of May regularly, in straight-lined rows ; therefrom they sweep on, 
in the same fashion, over the sea, along the whole coast till they 
reach its most northern limit ; and they still go northwards till 
they reach their breeding-places in Nova Zembla or Spitzbergen. 
Arctic travellers that have stood upon the northern heights of 
Spitzbergen have seen these rows of geese wandering over the 
icy sea in search of more farther islands, where no human foot 
has ever yet trodden. And the same thing happens with regard 
to many much smaller birds. 

And it is utterly amazing to learn how far south these most 
northerly breeding birds have been found to go in migration. 
Some of them have been found in Damaraland, far south of the 
equator ; some even so far as Cape Colony. Truly wonderful 
still is this yearly migration of the birds. We seem, even yet, 
to have got not much farther in our exact knowledge of these 
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migrations than did the old poet when, with nothing but a poet's 
sympathy with this marvel, he asked : — 

** Who bade the stork, Columbus- like, explore 
Lands not his own, and worlds unknown before ? 
Who calls the Council, names the special day, 
Who forms the phalanx, and who points the way ? " 

Sometimes we may even see parts of these enormous hosts of 
migratory birds. Once, when I was far north at a very late 
season, and when, on our way home, we were enjoying, as we 
came southwards, the wonderful beauty of the colours of the 
foliage of Norway, as the leaves were preparing to drop, I saw 
hosts upon hosts of birds migrating, in regular armies, moving in 
one plane, up and down in their onward flight, with regular leaders, 
and seemingly complex evolutions and changes. It was to me a 
magnificent spectacle. These were, I was told, the solan-geese on 
their yearly migration to the south. The solan goose was, by 
gannet-rocks and gannet-coves, pretty familiar to me as the 
gannet — a bird that is not a bit of a goose at all. But these armies 
probably consisted of brent geese, migrating to the south in other 
aiaray than that wherein they move northwards in spring. And 
it was very delightful to watch the evolutions of these enormous 
hosts, and these I could trace along the coast for a long time, 
as our vessel steamed swiftly towards the south, on the same 
route as the bird-hosts themselves. 

Among the birds that either breed in these far northern regions, 
or at least occasionally visit them, we meet with some that are 
strangely familiar to us. The wheatear and the redstart may 
be found on the fjelds near Hammerfest ; the hedgewarbler, 
and the turtle-dove farther north still ; and the very sparrow, 
both the common bird and its near relative the tree-sparrow, 
hardly distinguishable the one from the other, had, I heard, 
got up to Tromso, the capital of Finmark, where, as with us, 
it makes itself quite at home. The magpie builds its big nest 
in the fagot piles near the North Cape ; the cuckoo, on the 
heights around, entrusts her egg to the care of the rock-pipit or 
the wheatear ; the sand-martins, where they cannot find other 
nesting places, dig their well-known holes in the turf-roofs of 
the houses ; and the crows and the ravens make themselves 
nuisances by their readiness everywhere to peck at the fish that 
are hung up to dry. The willow-warbler sings his song here as 
blithely as he does in England ; and in the most northerly willows 
that these birds can anywhere find, they build a nice round fluffy 
nest, lined with the white feathers of the willow-grouse. 

Of the graceful little tits we find two or three species here, 
with the self-same ways as their interesting English kindred ; 
and the fly-catchers, one or two wagtails, and the familiar walk 
of the starling, as distinguished from the hop of thrush or black- 
bird, delight the eyes of an English bird-lover among many birds 
that are new to him, in these far northern regions. 
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To such a bird- lover, however, most of the birds that he 
meets with are quite new. To him the eider-duck mainly calls 
up a light and truly delightful coverlet for his bed in very cold 
weather, but here his boat steams through flocks of these ducks, 
as he goes northwards ; or in the Porsanger Fjord he is shown 
an island that belongs to the chief magistrate of Finmark, and is 
strictly preserved for the nesting places of these ducks, whose 
down forms the most valuable produce of the island* 

The Lusitania steamed far north to the polar ice, along which 
the vessel edged for many miles, and the fortunate voyagers on 
board everywhere found birds of many kinds, with whales and 
shoals of porpoises, all around them. 

An interesting question arises as to what, mainly, these 
enormous hosts of birds, old and young, feed upon. At stated 
times the parents leave the Bird-rocks, often in regular lines, and 
they return with crops full to repletion of succulent food. This 
they obtain in unstinted quantity partly from the ova of fish, but 
chiefly from enormous masses of crustaceans that drift to and fro 
all over the polar sea. The largest of all living creatures, the 
huge blue whale {BalcBnoptera sibbaldii), finds ample nutriment in 
these prodigious swarms of crustaceans, of which the mighty 
giant's capacious stomach must, one would think, contain many 
boat-loads at a time. By and by the breeding birds and their 
yOung all leave the cliffs bare and take to the sea, and there they 
may be seen in entire clouds engaged in fishing. In winter the 
Bird-rocks are wholly deserted till March comes round, and then 
the preparation for breeding begins again, and the old haunts 
are once more seized upon. 

On Svaerholtklubben, as on other such cliff's, a very large 
number of eggs are taken for eating, but the Norwegians have 
not yet had recourse to ropes to secure these eggs, as is done in 
the Faroe Islands and in some parts of Scotland. They obtain 
as many as they want without having recourse to any such 
devices as this. 
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XI. 

NATURE-POETRY. 



NE of the most noteworthy movements of the 
present age has been what may be termed, in 
general, the Return to Nature. The pleasures 
of Nature have, no doubt, exerted attractions 
over mankind in general in all ages, and this 
has led them to preserve or revive traditions of 
a golden age, which they endowed with all sorts 
of unattainable felicities. But it was regarded mainly as a poet's 
fancy, to be cherished only by ordinary people as a pious opinion 
of better days long gone by. Wild Nature lay for awhile under 
the ban of mediaeval superstition, which looked upon it as the 
stronghold of the Evil One, to be shunned by all who did not 
desire too close communion with such a being. 

As a modern movement, the return to Nature owes its origin 
largely to Rousseau. He it was who first, among eighteenth 
century philosophers, transformed into a deliberate conviction 
what had before been little more than a pious opinion ; and he 
elevated it therefrom into a religious creed. In an age when 
culture and intelligence were assumed to be inseparable from the 
city, he kept insisting on the superiority of the life of the country ; 
when wildness was held to be the same as deformity, he gave 
thrilling descriptions of mountains, forests, waterfalls, and the 
other great forces of Nature; and by rapturous praise of simplicity 
in education, in dress, in diet, in manners, and in the whole 
system of living, when society was steeped in every sort of 
artificiality and self-indulgence, he marked the beginning of a new 
spirit, of a reverential sympathy with Nature, a passionate appeal 
from the conventional to the innate, which was one of the most 
characteristic features of the revolutionary era, and was destined 
to produce momentous consequences upon both politics and 
literature. 

To the influence of Rousseau, in the direction of greater 
naturalness and simplicity, much was owed by Wordsworth, and 
much too by Shelley ; while the poet-naturalists of a later period, 
such as Thoreau and JefFeries, may be considered as his lineal 
descendants in their treatment of problems relating to the com- 
parative merits of Nature and civilisation. 

It is with those who have been well called poet-naturalists 
that the poetry referred to has mainly arisen. With them the 
literary treatment of natural history has been expanded and 
exalted no less than the poetical conception of Nature itself; and 
the result has been that the idealistic tendency of modern poetry, 
taking form with an intense sympathy with woods and fields and 
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Streams, has aftected and permeated such studies even as zoology 
and botany. In true prose-poetry, if not always in verse itself, 
these poet-naturalists have shown us that the ideal of Nature is to 
be beautiful and calm ; they call attention to the joy in life of all 
animals and birds, to the lissom bound of the hare, the musical 
^varble of the thrush, the soft cooing of the dove, the rapturous 
song of the skylark, the sweeping flight of the rapid swallow ; 
and thus, bridging the chasm that separates the real from the 
imreal, they clothe the one with the colours and the glamour of 
the other, write down the response of the soul to the phenomena 
of Nature, and interpret fully the voice of Nature as it speaks to 
the soul of man. 

Of such a poet-naturalist it has been well said that — 

" Divinely thrilled was the man, exultingly full, 
As quick well-waters that come from the heart of earth 
Ere yet they dart in a brook are one bubble-pool 
To light and sound ; wedding both at the leap of birth. 
The soul of light vivid shone, a stream within stream ; 
The soul of sound from a musical shell outflew ; 
Where others hear but a hum and see but a beam, 
The tongue and eye of the fountain of life he knew." 

It is by carrying on such work that the poets become the un- 
acknowledged legislators of the world ; and they thereby render 
to us one of the greatest services that we owe to them. And of 
the naturalists who speak to us only in their prose-poetry, we can 
feel that the influence is a real and a growing one. Through 
their writings town dwellers who cannot go to the country can, 
by way of solace and refreshment, have the country brought to 
them. As the desire for an open-air life is intensified among the 
prisoners of artificial commercialism, and as the very excess of 
our modern civilisation demands a return to Nature, there arises 
day by day a greater interest in the works of those who have 
heralded the change. To one of these poet-naturalists who has 
recently died there are thousands who feel and acknowledge a 
debt of gratitude as the faithful student and interpreter of Nature's 
soul, who has caught and expressed the fleeting moods and 
phenomena of Nature, as manifested alike in the humblest and 
the highest of her works. And of him it has been truly said 
that :— 

*' He showed the soul within the veil of matter luminous and thin ; 
He heard the old Earth's undersong piercing the modern din. 
No bird that cleaves the air, but his revealing thought has made more fair ; 
No tremulous dell of summer leaves but feels his presence there. 
So though we deem him dead, he speaketh ! and the words are sped 
In grassy whispers o'er the fields, by every wild flower said." 

The poets who paint pictures of Nature for their own sake, 
without reference, explicit or implied, to the human interest that 
may belong to them, are to be found in the modern world alone. 
The poets of old time had always some understood reference to 
the human interest of the story. 
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When Homer gives us his beautiful moonlight simile, he 
seems to call the readers* expectancy to the glorious fighting that 
was to take place with daylight. In the art of ^schylus and 
Sophocles, the scenery is left mainly to those sister-arts which 
the drama calls in to aid the illusion. In the art of Homer the 
descriptive passages always advance the dramatic action ; no* 
sucn passage seems to have been written for its own sake alone. 
The imagination of the older poets is chiefly occupied with the 
riches and wonderfulness of man's life ; to that they give the first 
place, the riches and wonders of Nature are quite secondary : 
seeming always to bear in mind that " the proper study of man- 
kind is man,'* they paint Nature merely as a background to their 
main subject of human nature. To this class belong the Greek 
poets, and their imitators the Latins. Even Theocritus and his 
followers, in some ways most like the moderns, never arrest the 
dramatic action of the story, but only make it move more slowly. 
Dante and the Italian poets proceed in the same style. And 
even Chaucer and the English school were much the same. Had 
the trees and rivers Chaucer loved, the daisies that made his 
heart leap as a child, or the birds whose carols were so dear to 
him, lost their association with human story, they would by him 
have been considered to have lost much of their charm. It was the 
type of a school. These poets did, it is true, personify Nature ; 
they treated her as a handmaiden, and sometimes designated 
her as a goddess ; and they invented or codified all sorts of rapt 
myths whereby to display, in their style, her m^ny beauties to 
popular fancy. Streams became peopled with nymphs ; groves 
had Pan and his goat-footed satyrs ; a flying maiden was trans- 
formed into a laurel to escape the embraces of too ardent a 
pursuing lover ; and the Darby and Joan of old, happy beings 1 
passed together as a pair of united yew-trees into an old age of 
mutual felicity. These were classic times, the golden age, and 
poets recorded for us its scenes in that famous classic phrase 
which has passed into or forms part of our modern poetry. 
Authors who had been familiar with country- scenes often made 
these reappear, in like fashion in their poetry. Sophocles sang 
the praises of his native Colonos, and is even said by Plutarch 
to have been at once triumphantly acquitted of a charge of 
imbecility in his old age by reciting to his judges a famous chorus 
from his Qidipus. Theocritus and the Sicilian poets wrote 
beautiful idyllic poetry, and passed it over to their imitator Virgil, 
who was the son of a farmer, and who, along with the reproduced 
Sicilian landscapes, added much that he had observed about his 
native Mantua. So it passed on through the middle ages, with 
many additions from the poets of Italy, Spain, and France. 

In our own time this kind of poetry has been, very properly, 
continued and developed. One of the very healthiest poets that 
the English race has produced in modern times was Sir Walter 
Scott ; yet both he and his great predecessor Chaucer, show in 
their poetry the spirit that is content to enjoy the beauty of the 
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world as it is, of which beauty they indicate that the part played 
by Nature's own loveliness is, in their view, by no means the 
first ; hence they do not linger so long over them as to lead to 
the impression that they write for this alone. And many of our 
modem poets, when they treat of Nature, seem to be, at times, 
as careful as Homer never to let slip the fact that the obtrusion 
of landscape, however beautiful, can be entirely dispensed with. 

But along with these poets there has arisen a class whose 
imagination seeks to paint the features of Nature in all her 
beauty, using human story, if at all, as an artistic reason for 
objective representation alone. They seek to give pictures of 
Nature painted for her own sake only, to depict her charms and 
dwell on her loveliness, and to show clearly that to them she is 
so entrancing as to demand all their powers of description and 
invite all their faculties in her culture. As the motto of the 
other poets has been that " the proper study of mankind is man," 
theirs seems to be the invocation that was addressed to Nature 
by one of the first of these Nature-poets. 

**0 Nature, all sufficient! over all! 
Enrich me with the knowledge of thy works." 

Sometimes they burst forth into a kind of ecstacy, and pro- 
duce a rapturous hymn to the glory of Nature rather than a 
picture of her features ; and this has by some writers been said 
to be the development of the primaeval religion of the Aryan 
race, though it may, perhaps, be more properly described as 
the individual expression of certain raptured souls. A specimen 
of this kind of poetry may be seen in the following verses by 
Browning, who here displays, through the mouth of his 
Paracelsus, a truly superb union of the scientific and the poetic 
visions, in the conception of the rapture of life : — 

** The centre-fire heaves underneath the earth, 
And the earth changes like a human face ; 
The molten ore bursts up among the rocks, 
Winds into the stone's heart, outbranches bright 
In hidden mines, spots barren, river-beds, 
Crumbles into fine sand where sunbeams bask — 
God joys therein. The wroth sea's waves are edged 
With foam, white as the bitten lip of hate, 
When in the solitary waste, strange groups 
Of young volcanos come up, cyclops-like, 
Staring together with their eyes on flame — 
God tastes a pleasure in their uncouth pride. 
Then all is still ; earth is a wintry clod : 
But spring-wind, like a dancing psaltress, passes 
Over its breast to waken it, rare verdure 
Buds tenderly upon rough banks, between 
The withered tree-roots and the cracks of frost, 
Like a smile striving with a wrinkled face ; 
The grass grows bright, the boughs are swollen with blooms 
Like chrysalids impatient for the air. 
The shining dorrs are busy, beetles run 
Along the furrows, ants make their ado ; 
Above, birds fly in merry flocks, the lark 
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Soars up and up, shivering from very joy ; 

Afar the ocean sleeps ; white fishing-gulls 

Flit where the strand is purple with its tribe 

Of nested limpets ; savage creatures seek 

Their loves in woods and plains, — and God renews 

His ancient rapture." 

Of this poetry there was nothing among the Greeks ; the type 
is mainly modern and, some think, a little mystical. To Shelley 
we must turn as chief among poets who display this rapture : his 
poem on the " West Wind,"^' and his " Ode to the Skylark," have 
never been equalled till the appearance of Swinburne, on whom, 
in this respect, his mantle seems to have fallen. Swinburne's 
Nature-lyrics, from the choruses in ** Atalanta " down to his latest 
poems, display this rapture in its fullest form. Keats displayed 
some of this rapture in his odes to the **Nightingale," to " Psyche," 
and to " Autumn " ; and other poets have at times described sensa- 
tions of themselves or their heroes, which seem akin to what has 
been claimed to belong to the primaeval religion of the Aryan 
race. Tennyson portrayed a trance-like state of his own to Mr. 
Knowles, who reproduced the description in an article on "Aspects 
of Tennyson '* in the Nineteenth Century ; and the poet himself 
describes some such state in this passage of his " Ancient Sage : — • 

*' More than once when I 
Sat all alone, revolving in myself 
The word that is the symbol of myself, 
The mortal limit of the Self was loosed. 
And passed into the nameless, as a cloud 
Melts into Heaven. I touched my limbs, the limbs 
Were strange, not mine, and yet no shade of doubt, 
But utter clearness, and thro' loss of self 
The gain of such large life as matched with ours, 
Were sun to spark — unshadowable in words, 
Themselves but shadows of a shadow- world." 

Wordsworth was full of this rapture ; and he gave expression 
to his views in the following verses of what has been sometimes 
humorously called the '* Words worthian creed," where, after 
describing some aspects of natural scenery, he says : — 

"These beauteous forms 
Through a long absence have not been to me 
As is a landscape to a blind man's eye ; 
But oft, in lonely rooms, and mid the din 
Of towns and cities, I have owed to them 
In hours of weariness, sensations sweet 
Felt in the blood, and felt along the heart, 
And passing even into my purer mind 
With tranquil restoration ; feelings, too. 
Of unremembered pleasure ; such perhaps 
As have no slight or trivial influence 
On that best portion of a good man's life, 
His little, nameless, unremembered acts 
Of kindness and of love. Nor less, I trust, 
To them I may have owed another gift 
Of aspect more sublime ; that blessed mood 
In which the burden of the mystery, 
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In which the heavy and the weary weight 

Of all this unintelligible world 

Is lightened, — that serene and blessed mood 

In which the affections gently lead us oh, — 

Until, the breath of this corporeal frame 

And even the motion of our human blood, 

Almost suspended, we are laid asleep 

In body, and become a living soul ; 

While with an eye made quiet by the power 

Of harmony, and the deep power of joy. 

We see into the life of things. " 

In a later part of the same poem he goes on to say that : — 

'^ Nature then to me was all in all, 
From her I ofttimes clearly learnt to hear 
The still sad music of humanity. 
Not harsh, nor grating, but of ample power, 
To chasten and subdue. And I have felt 
A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts ; a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused. 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns. 
And the round ocean, and the living air, 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of man ; 
A motion and a spirit that impels 
All thinking things, all objects of all thought. 
And rolls through all things." 

Quite a modern type of poetry is that used by Burns when he 
apostrophised the mouse and the daisy that had been turned out 
by his ploughshare ; and the same has been displayed in our 
day by Christina Rossetti and Jean Ingelow, and perhaps best 
of all by the Dorsetshire poet Barnes, who presents us with 
many such examples of it as this : — 

" A yellow-banded l>eedid come, and softly pitch with buzzing hum 
Upon a bean, and there did sip, upon a swaying blossom's lip ; 
And there he mused, * Ay, I can see the blossoms all are sent for me,' " 

These modern forms of Nature-poetry were inaugurated in 
the eighteenth century by two writers, one in poetry and the 
other in prose. The prose writer was Gilbert White, who may 
be looked upon as the founder of the school of poet-naturalists to 
whom, as has been shown, we owe so much. After a good 
education in the University of Oxford, Gilbert White settled 
for the rest of a delightfully quiet life at the pleasant village 
of Selborne in Hampshire, where he published, in 1789, four 
years before he died, at the ripe age of seventy-three, the book 
that created the literature of the fields. This charming book, 
which consists of one hundred letters sent by White from his 
pleasant village to some eminent literary friends in London, has 
made the name of Selborne known to the whole of the English- 
speaking races, and has recalled them to that return to Nature 
which had been elsewhere proclaimed by Rousseau, and in 
which they have themselves ever since taken the lead. Though 
Gilbert White was a prose writer mainly, yet he wrote in a 
truly beautiful style ; so that, if read aright, his volume well 
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deserves to be enshrined in the library of every Nature-lover 
along with the Idylls of Theocritus and the Georgics of Virgil. 
Now and then he deviates into downright verse, and very pretty 
verses he writes. In the Naturalisfs Evening Walk, amid 
delightfully pastoral sentiments, we find the following lines on 
the instinct that prompts the arrival and departure of the summer 
migrants : — 

" Amusing birds ! say where your hid retreat 
When the frost rages and the tempests beat ; 
Whence your return by such nice instinct led. 
When spring, soft season, lifts her blooming head ? 
Such batHed searches mock man's prying pride, 
The God of Nature is your secret guide ! " 

To the very end of his quiet life he was perplexed about 
problems of migration and hybernation, and to solve these 
problems he repeatedly excavated the caves of the bank-martin, 
and examined places likely to afford concealment to swallows, 
contending from various data that he had collected, that of two 
whole species of British hirundines many individuals never leave 
this island, but remain in a benumbed state throughout the 
winter months. His correspondent, Daines Barrington, held a 
similar opinion, and believed that the martins concealed them- 
selves amid rocky fissures, and the swallows buried themselves 
under water below the frost line. These were the views that had 
been held a century before by Walton, one of the very earliest 
idyllists of the country, and it was not till quite recent times 
that the details about migration had been completely made out. 

Whoever reads the letters of Gilbert White cannot fail to be 
impressed by his attentive consideration of almost everything 
that belongs to out-door life. Anticipating Darwin, he has 
devoted a letter to earth-worms, wherein he refers to them as 
the great promoters of vegetation, and says that a good mono- 
graph on the subject would open a large and new field of 
natural history. Our author's Naturalisfs Calendar reads like 
a complete eclogue of the seasons. From it we learn when 
robin, skylark, missel-thrush, greenfinch, nightingale, and the 
rest of the winged minstrels begin their harmony ; when wych- 
elm flowers and death-watch beats ; when the raven builds and 
the ivy sheds its leaves ; when frogs pipe and trout begin to 
rise; when wood-spurge and yellow pimpernel unfold their 
corollas, and the foxglove uplifts its purple spire ; when the 
tortoise retires to his hibernaculum, and martins and swallows 
congregrate ; when swifts plume their southward flight and 
greenfinches flock, and the last swallow flits over the crimsoning 
hill. Having ascertained, by his own pitch-pipe, that owls 
hooted in B flat, and been afterwards informed by a musical 
friend that they hooted sometimes in F sharp, sometimes in 
A flat, and at others in B flat, he tried to find out whether 
these different notes proceeded from three different species 
or only from various individuals. There is hardly a single 
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object of country-life, from echoes to owl's notes, or a single 
mode in which each may be viewed, that has not been noticed 
by this wonderful observer. Of such a bucolic idyllist it is truly 
lamentable that we have no portrait or outward presentment 
whatever ; his personality is entirely sunk in his work ; thus 
what we can conceive of him is left altogether to our imagination. 
For forty years he carried on his minute observations in a region 
which, owing to the abrupt and uneven nature of the land, and 
its numerous woods and hills, was especially frequented by birds. 
There, amid the springing curves of chalk hills and the flickering 
shade of beechen groves, he had at hand sheep-walks, downs, 
bogs, heaths, lanes, woodlands and champaign-fields ; and in 
such exquisite scenery he lived a bachelor, quite alone, in an 
out-of- the- world village which was then difficult of access, and 
is not much better even in our day, Selborne being still quite 
off the railway, and not even yet disfigured by a railway station. 
There he meditated a book that deserves to be classed among 
country idylls, if only for its character in fostering a closer 
acquaintance with outward Nature and paving the way to the 
further researches of Kingsley, Thoreau, JefFeries, Burroughs, 
and the rest that have hailed the sun upon the upland lawn. 

Thus Gilbert White's Natural History of Selborne may be truly 
styled a great work, which completely inaugurated the literature 
of the fields, whose effects are more and more felt every day. 

The other writer was a poet whose name is associated with 
a more delightful spot still, for he spent the greater part of his 
life in Richmond-on-Thames, where he established his fame, and 
gathered round him his literary friends, and where he lies buried. 
This poet was James Thomson, to whom are due the cited lines 
on " All-pervadfing Nature," which led to much of that poetry of 
modern times to which attention has been called. With this 
poet, concerning whom, as the inaugurator of such a movement 
as this, the fullest information should be cherished by every 
true lover of Nature, I have dealt at length in a succeeding 
article. 

The country that has produced such writers as we have 
mentioned, to which may be added the names of William Brown 
and John Clare, may well claim to stand at the head of all in 
regard to descriptive poetry ; and among the very highest of 
Nature-poets must be placed the name of our late honoured Poet- 
Laureate. Wordsworth said that ** Tennyson is not much in 
sympathy with what I should myself value most in my attempts, 
viz., the spirituality with which I have endeavoured to view the 
material universe, and the moral relations under which I have 
endeavoured to exhibit its most ordinary appearances." Though 
Wordsworth was probably right in saying that his successor in 
the Laureateship did not see into the life of things in the same 
degree that he did himself, yet the very name of Tennyson will 
carry the reader back to the days when he revelled in the delights 
of the English Idylls, reading the precious volume amid the 
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carols of bird-voices from the wood, the cawing of rooks, and the 
lowing of kine knee-deep in the river-shallows, when— 

** Twilight poured 
On dewy pastures, dewy trees. 
Softer than sleep." 

As a painter of the beauties of Nature for their own sake, 
Tennyson is superb. In delineating the contour of the land, he 
allows himself a freedom of composition unknown to the art of 
Wordsworth ; and it is this that lends to his pictures a brilliance 
which is one of their chief characteristics. These pictures are 
flashed upon the very senses of the reader and not merely upon 
his perception. The composition of landscape in ** Khubla 
Khan '* is scarcely more bold than it is in some of Tennyson's 
quiet pictures. So consummate an artist is he in rendering the 
scenery of his native land, that his exercise of this faculty has 
often proved a stumbling-block to many who have tried to 
localise his pictures. In singing the song of the brook, he is not 
celebrating one particular streamlet ; but the burden of his 
immortal song gives us the summer setting of the fairy forelands, 
the sailing blossom, the fresh wet ferns of any flat country. In 
the power of calling up imaginary landscapes, Tennyson is un- 
surpassed among English poets. Had he been as familiar with 
the loveliness of the Pacific islands as Louis Stevenson, he could 
not have described it better than he has in the last eight lines of 
• those marvellous verses to Milton, the whole of which, as a 
splendid specimen of Alcaics, is well worthy of attention : — 

** O mighty-mouthed inventor of harmonies ; 
O skilled to sing of Time or Eternity ; 
G<'d-gilted organ-voice of England, 
Milton, a name to resound for ages ; 
Whose Titan-angels, Gabriel, Abdiel, 
Starred from Jehovah's gorgeous armories. 
Tower, as the deep-domed empyrean 
Rings to the roar of an angel-onset ; 
Me rather all that bowery loneliness, 
The brooks of Eden mazily murmuring, 
And bloom profuse and Cedar arches 
Charm, as a wanderer out in ocean, 
Where some refulgent sunset of India 
Streams o'er a rich ambrosial ocean-isle, 
And crimson-hued the stately palm- woods 
Whisper in odorous heights of even." 

Tennyson stands high among Nature-poets as a painter of 
the vegetable- world of England, which seems to share in his 
enjoyment of — 

** Groves that looked a perfect paradise 
Of blossom, over sheets of hyacinth. 
That seemed the heavens upbreaking through the earth." 

This is a qualification in which the English have always 
delighted : it meets us in our earliest Nature-lyrics, as, for 
instance, in that lovely cuckoo-song of the twelfth century : — 
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** Summer is a-comiog in, loude sing, Cuckoo : 
Groweth seed, and bloweth mead, and springeth the wood new, 
Ewe bleateth after lamb ; loweth after calve cow ; 
Bullock sterteth, bucke verteth, merrie sing, Cuckoo." 

Connected with this is the Poet's love of the Jakes, meres, 
and brooks that do so much to foster this vegetation, and on 
these Tennyson always writes lovingly. Wordsworth presents a 
memorable picture in his couplet — 

** The Swan on still Saint Mary's Lake 
Floats double, sun and shadow ; " 

but equally noteworthy is Tennyson's line — 

" The long light shakes across the lakes." 

Notwithstanding all that has been done in this line since 
Shakspere and the Elizabethan poets, especially by Wordsworth, 
Keats and Shelley, it may be claimed for Tennyson that he has 
written Nature-lyrics that will make England more beloved than 
ever it was found before. And it must be observed that a 
naturalist might enter in his note-book any of Tennyson's 
descriptions, such as — 

** The twinkling laurel scatters silver lights," 

with entire confidence that they would never be impeached ; a 
thing that cannot always be said of many a scientific observer. 

As a painter of bird-life he is very happy. He was a genuine 
lover of birds ; and there are few English birds that have not 
found mention in his verse. The blackbird he was fond of, and 
he refers to the golden dagger of his bill ; but the thrush was his 
especial favourite, and he has imitated the thrush's song, so far 
as words can do it, in the following lovely lyric : — 

** * Summer is coming, summer is coming, I know it, I know it, I know it ; 
Light again, leaf again, life again, love again ; ' yes, my wild little poet. 

Sing the new song in under the blue, last year you sang it as gladly ; 

* New, new, new, new * ! Is it then so new that you should carol so madly ? 

* Love again, song again, nest again, young again ' ; never a poet so crazy ; 
And hardly a daisy as yet, little friend ; see, there is hardly a daisy. 

* Here again, heie, here, here, happy year' ; Oh warble unbidden, unchidden ; 
Summer is coming, is coming, my dear, and all the winters are hidden." 

Keats, too, loved the Paradise of England, with its landscape, 
trees, leaves, flowers, grass and birds ; and from the very first — 

** There was a listening fear in his regard," 

because something seemed to whisper that he should not enjoy 
it long. In his very earliest poem, which formed a fitting 
preface, in his romantic style, to the work which his short life 
enabled him to give us, Keats presents this lovely sketch of 
goldfinches : — 

** Sometimes goldfinches one by one will drop 
From lowhung branches ; little space they stop ; 
But sip, and twitter, and their feathers sleek ; 
Then off at once, as in a wanton freak ; 
Or perhaps, to show their black and golden wings, 
Pausing upon their yellow flutterings. ' 
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In the same poem he gives us this pretty sketch of 
minnows : — 

** Where swarms of minnows show their little heads 
Staying their wavy bodies 'gainst the streams, 
To taste the luxury of sunny beams 
Tempered with coolness. How they ever wrestle 
With their own sweet delight, and ever nestle 
Their silver bodies on the pebbly sand. 
If you but scantily hold out the hand, 
That very instant not one will remain ; 
But turn your eye, and there they are again." 

Though Tennyson is admirable in depicting bird-life, he is 
more admirable still as a painter of fish, in which few poets have 
surpassed this lovely simile in " Enid " : — 

** Like a shoal 
Of darting fish, that on a summer morn 
Adown the crystal dykes at Camelot, 
Come slipping o'er their shadows on the sand ; 
But if a man who stands upon the brink. 
But lift a shining hand against the sun. 
There is not left the twinkle of a fin 
Between the cressy islets white in flower." 

The great laureate of the winds is Shelley ; but as a Nature- 
painter of winds on the sea, few of our poets can surpass 
Tennyson, whose power is well displayed in this passage from 
** Elaine " :— 

** As a wild wave in the wide North-sea, 
Green-glimmering toward the summit, bears with all 
Its stormy crests that smoke against the skies, 
Down on a bark, and overbears the bark. 
And him that helms it." 

To that may be added this passage of waves breaking on a 
table-shore : — 

** As the crest of some slow-arching wave, 
Heard in dead night along that table-shore 
Drops fiat, and after the great waters break 
Whitening for half a league, and thin themselves 
Far over sands marbled with moon and cloud. 
From less and less to nothing." 

We observe that he does not indulge in the usual generalities 
about emerald green billows, dark blue sea and the like, but 
writes his descriptions as true as those of a naturalist. His 
adjectives of colour are never used, in the ordinary way, for mere 
ornamentation, but are employed in a classification as true as 
that of a man of science. 

With Tennyson, this Essay on Nature-poetry may well be 
brought to a close. Other writers are carrying on the same 
poetry, in prose or in verse ; others will hereafter follow them in 
the same strain, so long as our land remains as it is. We are 
blest to live in a county where Nature is herself poetical, and 
deserves to be celebrated, for her own sake, in the very best of 
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Nature-poetry. Our spring-meads, with their buttercups and 
daisies, are redolent of poetry ; and the field-paths that take us 
through them, and the hedgerows white with hawthorns, and 
resounding with the songs of birds, are alike poetical. Of all 
peoples, therefore, we should always be the first, as we are now, 
to cultivate that Nature-poetry to which attention has been 
called in this Essay. 




XII. 

THE LITERARY CHARM OF SCENIC 

ASSOCIATIONS.* 

T is well at times to direct attention to a thing that 
is too often lost sight of, or not paid sufficient 
attention to ; and that is, the pleasures that we may 
derive from literary study in regard to the regions 
/'H'^^f that we may visit for profit or for delight. Now if we 
^JL^ look round upon these, whether in fact or in fancy, 
we shall find that they derive their interest from 
many and varied sources. Of one, the celebrity may be mainly 
due to the beauty of its scenery, amidst which we find our truest 
recreation or enjoyment ; another may derive its interest from 
some heroic struggle for freedom, which, like a trumpet call, 
may have aroused even distant nations from the sleep and 
^ degeneration of ages ; while a third may have been the birth- 
place, or may have acted as the nursing mother of that literature, 
or of those arts and sciences which have done so much to 
civilise, embellish, soften, and elevate the whole human race. 
But from whatever source their celebrity be derived, we shall 
find that a large amount of their interest arises from the literary 
charm of the associations that cluster round their scenery. 

These associations we find lovingly recalled, or prominently 
set forth, in the writings of those to whom we are accustomed 
to look for guidance, instruction, or entertainment. Poets have 
sung the praises of these regions; historians have chronicled 
the great deeds that have been done within their borders ; 
biographers have commemorated the lives and works of the 
illustrious worthies to whom these lands have given birth ; and 
l^end and romance have invested their very names with a halo 
of splendour and renown. 

* A lecture delivered to the members of the Richmond Athenseum. 
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As to what constitutes the abiding interest of these lands of 
" scenic associations," we shall learn much if we compare some 
such land with regions that have not yet figured largely in the 
arena of human story. Contrast, for example, our own country 
— teeming, as it does, in memories of the past — with that " dark 
continent,'* as we call it, wherein human thouefht is borne ever 
onward towards a future that no man would dare to foretell. At 
home, the remotest records of our race — its joys and its griefs, 
its glories and its triumphs — live in history, live in poetry, and 
live in the very features of the land ; we read them in many a 
book, sing them in many a song, and are reminded of them in 
many a scene that we look upon in our daily life. But when we 
turn to Africa, what a contrast ! Till lately, over almost the 
whole of that vast continent, we were wont to find that — 

** Geographers, on Afric Maps, 
Put savage beasts to HIl up gaps ; 
And o'er unhabitable downs, 
Placed elephants for want of towns." 

Lonely hitherto — save in one famous river-valley, and the 
country in regard to which was fought the mighty death-struggle 
between two famous races, whereof one produced the greatest 
general of antiquity, and the other developed fighting- powers 
that made them the conquerors of the world — Africa has been 
unjoined with written story and the recorded life of man, and 
thus has been slowly emerging into the light of day, mainly 
through the narratives of the exploits of adventurous travellers 
or hunters ; the reports of recent discoveries by heroic explorers ; 
the untiring efforts of earnest men to put down the appalling 
traffic in slaves ; and the noble self-sacrifice of some illustrious 
hero such as Livingstone or Gordon, whose life, and deeds, and 
glorious death may justly make us, like King George the Third, 
** glory in the name of Briton." Hence this whole region has 
furnished virgin soil whereon the wildest romances may locate 
and develop the most amazing fictions. 

But if we turn to the classic spots that form the subject of 
our theme, we shall find that the very names of many of them are 
magic words, more potent than ever was enchanter's wand. To 
those who are familiar with old-world story, they recall the 
distant and the past ; bring up, in long perspective, scenes 
renowned for their surpassing beauty, hallowed by deeds of 
patriots, heroes and martyrs ; associated to all time with the 
writings of historians, philosophers, and sages, whose lives were 
passed among them ; or peopled by beings historical, legendary, 
or created by poets and romancers — beings who will haunt each 
spot with which they are identified, and who, though imaginary, 
will make their existence felt, and be as present to us as the 
well-remembered faces of familiar friends. Of the kind of 
feeling here referred to, we have an admirable example in the 
following lines, wherein Sir Walter Scott speaks of the scenes 
around three of his favourite rivers : — 
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" Still, as I view each well-known scene, 
Think what is now, and what hath been, 
Seems as, to me, of all bereft. 
Sole friends thy woods and streams were left ; 
And thus I love them better still. 
Even in extremity of ill. 
By Yarrow's stream still let me stray, 
Though none shall guide my lonely way, 
Still feel the breeze down Ettrick break, 
Although it chill my withered cheek ; 
Still lay my head by Teviot Stone, 
Though there, forgotten and alone. 
The Uard may draw his parting groan." 

And what a touching illustration of the sentiment expressed 
in these lines is afforded by the closing scenes in the poet's life ! 
He had been taken to southern climes, in hopes to recruit his 
shattered health, but in vain. As Wordsworth says : — 

** Nature's loveliest looks, 
Art's noblest relics, history's rich bequests, 
Failed to re-animate and but feebly cheered 
The whole world's Darling." 

While hurrying home to die — when the very labourers in the 
London streets inquired tenderly about the house where he was 
lying unconscious — the first thing that roused him, as he lay 
almost insensible on a couch in his carriage, was the sight of the 
old familiar places ; by and by he was heard to murmur a name 
or two — '* Gala water, surely ; Buckholm ; Torwoodlee " ; then 
the outline of the Eildon Hills burst upon him, and he became 
greatly excited ; and when at length, he caught sight of his own 
house in the distance, he sprang up with a cry of delight. And 
at last, after this " Bard had drawn his parting groan," four of 
the cited lines were most appropriately inscribed on the pedestal 
of his statue in Selkirk, in *' proud and affectionate remembrance 
of Sir Walter Scott." 

Nor is it poets alone of whom such emotions take full posses- 
sion. The same sentiments have been frequently expressed by 
many men of varied tastes, habits, and occupations ; and many 
more have felt them, and have been deeply influenced by them, 
though often, perhaps, unconsciously. An example of the way 
in which these associations cling round us, and haunt us in times 
of quiet thought, occurs in the touching account which his wife 
gives of the last days of a late distinguished statesman. They 
had been one day reading together in the Philippians ; and after 
referring back to the account of Philippi given in the Acts of the 
Apostles, he spoke much about his voyage in the Mediterranean, 
and said there was one morning at Saloniki (the ancient Thessa- 
lonica) which he could never forget. The town was rising from 
the shore along the slopes of the hill above the sea, our magnifi- 
cent fleet lay at anchor below, and far away in the background 
rose the mighty peaks of Olympus. He was full of the impres- 
sions of that scene and all its varied associations ; of the old 
mythology, dead and passed away ; of the mingled races, of 
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Mahommedanism and the modern world, and of the perplexities 
suggested by the long course of change and decay, flux and 
reflux, in religion and in human progress. 

Truly enough did Dr. Johnson — a man nowise given to 
sentiment — express the feelings of the best part of mankind 
when he said that " to abstract the mind from all local emotion 
would be impossible if it were endeavoured, and would be foolish 
if it were possible. Whatever withdraws us from the power of 
our senses, whatever makes the past, the distant, or the future 
predominate over the present, advances us in the dignity of 
thinking beings. Far from me and my friends be such frigid 
philosophy as would conduct us indifferent and unmoved over 
any ground which has been dignified by wisdom, bravery, or 
virtue. That man is little to be envied, whose patriotism would 
not gain force upon the Plain of Marathon, or whose piety 
would not grow warmer among the ruins of lona." 

But besides the places where great men have lived, or great 

things have been done, we visit with almost equal interest the 

scenes that have resounded in poetry, legend, or romance. A 

prominent American statesman once said that, while the relations 

of his countrymen were cordial towards Britain in general, their 

hearts especially warmed towards Scotland. If the country had no 

claim to the attention of the civilised world except its literature, 

said he, and if all its fine literature were abolished except the 

writings of Scott and Burns, it would still have a peculiar sort 

of claim upon all English-speaking people. With Falstaff", I 

can say, he added, that these two men have given us " medicines 

to make us love you.** They have not only invested your 

history and your scenery with an interest that will never pass 

away, and that is world-wide ; but they people your country all 

over with those charming creations of the imagination that have 

passed into reality. Was the spectacle ever before seen in this 

world of thousands of intelligent and cultivated people thronging 

to see the scenes and localities of events that never happened, 

and the hearths and homes of people that never lived ? Yet that 

was to be seen every summer in Scotland ; and it will continue 

to be seen far into those summers that we shall never see. 

Some of these lands of scenic associations many of us have, 
no doubt, already visited. They live in our memory as ** things 
of beauty,'' to be to us "joys for ever." We recall with vivid 
delight the emotions excited in us by some scene of transcendent 
loveliness, or of legendary or poetic renown, and we are thus 
enabled to realise that pleasure which the Roman poet (Martial) 
ranks among the highest when he says that : — 



that is to say : 



** Hoc est 
Vivere bis, vita posse priore frui," 



** Whoso in thought enjoys his former life, 
Thus lives twice over." 
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Then again, we may hope perhaps by and by to visit other 
such scenes, and no preparation of mind will enable us to derive 
the fullest enjoyment from our travels so well as to know what 
has rendered famous the places we are about to visit, and to 
cultivate therewith our faculty for discerning and appreciating 
the beautiful by becoming familiar with what has been written 
about them by those best expositors of our noblest thoughts, the 
poets. To those who have acquired this culture, the poets are 
the very best of all travelling companions, seeing — as they do 
themselves, and as they enable their votaries to see — many 
things that are invisible to common eyes, investing the landscape 
with human feeling, and casting upon it — 

m 

" The light that never was on sea or land, 
The consecration and the poet's dream." 

When we travel with the poets in reality, we find that they cast 
a glamour over the landscape, hanging, like Orlando in the 
forest of Arden, ** Odes on hawthorns and elegies on thistles"; 
and when, as age steals on us, we are content to enjoy those 
delightful travels by the fireside, we never fail to find that — 

" From them we leam whatever lies 
Beneath each changing zone, 
And see, when looking with their eyes, 
Better than with our own." 

More than 2,000 years ago, Pindar said, it is the divine power 
of song that keeps noble deeds from being buried in the silent 
grave, and even great virtues are enveloped in thick darkness 
if they are unsung by the poet ; and this tribute to the power of 
poetry has been echoed by Horace, in a very famous passage, 
and has been reiterated by many poets since, especially by Scott, 
in the following lines : — 



<( 



Call it not vain ; they do not err 
Who say that when the poet dies 
Mute Nature mourns her worshipper 
And celebrates his obsequies : 
Who say, tall cliff and cavern lone 
For the departed bard make moan ; 
That mountains weep in crystal rill ; 
That flowers in tears of balm distil ; 
Through his loved grove that breezes sigh. 
And oaks, in deeper groan, reply ; 
And rivers teach their rushing wave 
To murmur dirges round his grave. 
Not that, in sooth, o'er mortal urn, 
Those things inanimate can mourn ; 
But that the stream, the wood, the gale, 
Is vocal with the plaintive wail 
Of those who, else forgotten long, 
Lived in the poet's faithful song, 
And, with the poet's parting breath, 
Whose memory feels a second death." 

It is a touching comment on these lines to learn that, on the 
burial-day of the poet, the scenery which, through the power of 
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his verse, has become enchanted ground, was draped in clouds 
and weeping in mist, as if, in sympathy with mankind, it were 
mourning the loss of the mighty spirit that had conferred upon 
it this imperishable renown. 

The Dervise, in the Arabian tale, esteemed as his most 
precious treasure that marvellous fluid which, when poured on 
his eyes, enabled him to behold at a glance all the hidden 
riches of the universe. Such a precious fluid do we all possess 
in the treasures of literature that genius has bequeathed to us. 
Through its aid we may so purify our intellectual vision as to 
be able to see with the poet's eye the scenery in which he 
delighted. Viewed under this aspect, scenes that might other- 
wise, perhaps, appear plain and unlovely become clothed with 
beauty when illuminated by the imagination, and thus acquire, 
from their associations, a nameless charm that is scarcely 
possessed by the fairest, a charm which those who will not raise 
their minds above the literal and the prosaic are perhaps utterly 
unable to appreciate. As many a face, which at times might 
seem almost without form or comeliness, becomes, when ani- 
mated with the fire of intellect, beaming with the expression of 
feeling, or glowing in the light of love, transformed to something 
more attractive than even beauty itself — something of which 
it may be truly said that — 

" Age cannot wither it nor custom stale 
Its infinite variety " — 

SO is it with many of these scenes. We do more than admire 
them; we take them to our ** heart of hearts" and love them, 
even though we should fail to make others see why we do so. 

Washington Irving was once expressing to Sir Walter 
Scott his disappointment with the scenery of the Scottish 
borderland ; and he tells us that Scott hummed to himself for 
a moment, looked grave, and at length said, ** It may be perti- 
nacity on my part, but to my eye these grey hills and all this wild 
borderland have beauties peculiar to themselves. When I have 
been for some time in rich and cultivated scenery, I begin to 
wish myself back again amongst my own honest grey hills ; 
and if I did not see the heather at least once a year, I think I 
should die.*' It is said that the last words were given with 
honest warmth, and accompanied by a thump of his stick, which 
showed that his heart was in his speech. Yet there is ample 
evidence that what chiefly interested Scott in this border country 
was the store of historic and legendary associations which spoke 
so eloquently to him from every spot in it — associations which 
he has revived and increased a thousand-fold, till now this land 
has become one of the most famous of classic regions. 

It is the same with Ayrshire and the whole land of Burns. 
In general appearance plain and unpretending, the poet has 
breathed a life into it, as it were ; so that now almost every 
spot therein has acquired an undying interest from his wonderful 
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creations, or from its associations with the sad story of his own 
life. 

Just so it is with Milton at Horton ; with Pope at Twicken- 
ham ; with Wordsworth at Rydal ; and with Stratford and the 
humble house in which Shakespere was born. 

And that little village, perched far away among the Yorkshire 
hills, on the edge of those wild and weird moorlands that form 
the backbone of England, what was it, or its neighbourhood, or 
its people, to the rest of the world, till Charlotte Bronte made 
Haworth live for ever, along with Stratford, Ayr, Twickenham 
and Abbotsford ? 

These are the associations that give to our land so deep an 
interest ; and the memories that gather round them form the 
charm of literary association that I wish to bring before you. 
These are really the things that rank among the truest glories 
of any country. These are they that will outlive the exhaustion 
of coalfields, the decay and downfall of commercial greatness 
and prosperity, and all the revolutions of empires and of 
dynasties. And should the time ever come when, as the 
historian has imagined, the sceptre shall have departed from 
England, when civilisation and knowledge shall have fixed 
their abodes in distant continents, when perhaps travellers 
from far-off lands shall in vain labour to decipher on some 
mouldering pedestal the name of our proudest chief, and shall 
see a single fisherman wash his nets in the river of the 
ten thousand masts, then shall this glory and these associations 
still survive, exempt from mutability and decay, immortal as 
the intellectual principle from which they derive their origin and 
over which they exercise their control. 

If we seek to recall the associations whereof I speak, we 
naturally bring up, first of all, those that we take most interest 
in at the time. And those are most successful in such revivals 
who can find an interest in the greatest number of subjects. 
Hence our profit and delight in such things invariably increases 
as our knowledge becomes greater and our tastes become broader 
and more comprehensive. It is such increase of knowledge and 
widening of tastes that my lecture especially seeks to inculcate. 

Who shall describe the fascination that the objects and places 
that enrich earth with not a few of her truest charms, possess for 
those who go to them in a proper spirit, and are familiar with 
that legendary, poetic, historical world of the past ! To such 
there is a nameless charm even in places that have sometimes 
little to commend themselves to our notice but the halo of glory 
with which genius has invested them. To such, in town or 
country, the sculptured wall, or shafted window, or mouldering 
pedestal, often present, more clearly than the written page, the 
story of times gone by. 

In the Middle Ages, pilgrimages were frequently made by 
devout worshippers to the shrines of the saints. Such pil- 
grimages are rare in our days ; but assuredly with feelings some- 
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what akin to those of the pilgrims of old may we visit the shrines 
of the mighty dead, and tread the ground which has been digni- 
fied and adorned by wisdom, bravery, or virtue. The ancient 
Greeks peopled every hilltop, valley, stream, and grove with 
nymphs, fauns, and other creations of their exuberant fancy, and 
thus formed a mythology which has been interwoven with the 
poetry, painting, music, and sculpture of all modern nations. 
Now the associations of great men who have passed away, or 
the creations of their imagination, with the scenes amidst which 
they lived, moved, and had their being, whether in fact or fancy, 
will form for us, so to speak, a still nobler mythology. There 
are few here, I hope, who would not wish to realise to themselves 
in some way this modern form of mythology, haunting, with its 
invisible spirits, scenes to which, according to our several tastes 
and likings, we may be most strongly attracted. 

To one it may be a delight to stand, in imagination, with St. 
Paul on that memorable occasion when, on the Areopagus, he 
proclaimed Jesus and the Resurrection ; to another to traA^el with 
that famous band of fabled pilgrims, ** full nine-and- twenty in 
a company," whom Chaucer conducts from the Tabard at South- 
wark to Becket*s shrine at Canterbury ; while the thoughts of a 
third may follow the bark that bore across the ocean that other 
band of exiled pilgrims who, flying from persecution at home, 
founded a nation mightier than fable could ever have conceived. 

With what mournful fascination might we all tread the 
streets of that unburied city of the dead, Pompeii, which, after 
an entombment of seventeen centuries, brought to light the body 
of the miser, struck down in the vain attempt to escape with his 
money-bags; the jewelled lady, leaving the impression of her 
face and form in the volcanic mud that had hardened around 
her ; the imprint of the wine-cups still visible on the marble 
slabs of the taverns ; and the skeleton of the stern Roman soldier 
who had died, lance in hand, rather than desert his post. Or 
again, we might feel a weird interest in tracing the wild night- 
ride of that Scotch farmer who, gloriously drunken, saw more 
imaginative scenes in one night than thousands of sober people 
do in their whole lives, and who invested the auld haunted kirk 
with such a glamour of witchery that hosts of people sought 
forthwith to be buried in its precincts, when the time of burying 
should come. Within the limits of a single county we may, 
along the banks of the Greta and the Tees, call up the many 
associations connected with Scott's ** Rokeby " ; or again as, by 
one of the most picturesque of rivers, we gaze on the ruins of the 
noble abbey by whose foundation the mourning mother's grief 
was turned into tranquil resignation, we may recall that incident 
which has made — 

** Wharfe to be to pitying hearts 
A name more sad than Yarrow." 

Or we may follow the fortunes of the brilliant cavalcade which 
wound its way to the tournament at Ashby through the sylvan 
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glades of Sherwood Forest, in that district of Merry England 
watered by the river Don, and covering the beautiful hills and 
valleys that lie between Sheffield and the pleasant town of Don- 
caster. With them we may call up reminiscences of — 

" That lusty Robin Hood, who long time like a king 
Within old Sherwood held his only standing court," 

and of whose grave the poem (Drayton's " Polyolbion "), from 
which I have just quoted, says that — 

" As Calder comes along. 
She chances in her course on Xirklees to cast her eye 
Where merry Robin Hood, that honest thief, doth lie.*' 

And whatever be our political faith or our religious creed, no 
one can ever refuse to consider especially sacred the spots that 
have been hallowed by the fortitude, the sufferings, or the death 
of those who have gloriously struggled and perhaps perished in 
the cause of civil or religious liberty : whether it be the little 
band of Spartans at Thermopylae, or the patriotic martyr who, 
calling out to his comrades to look to his wife and children, 
gathered the points of the Austrian pikes into his breast, and 
thus opened the way to freedom's victory on the hillside above 
the Swiss lake ; or the pure, innocent, noble-hearted shepherd- 
girl who rescued her country from becoming a second Ireland 
under the yoke of the triumphant English, and showed what 
woman's glowing enthusiam can do in great emergencies to 
stimulate the drooping courage of the brave and raise the hearts 
of the desponding ; or those whose wild haunts, lonely places of 
worship, of martyrdom, or of burial, we cannot but look at with 
so painful an interest on the Scottish hills, and of whom it may 
well be said (as Cowper puts it) that — 

** They lived unknown. 
Till persecution dragged them into fame. 
And chased them up to Heaven ! " 

In battlefields we are apt to take what may, perhaps, be 
called an undue interest. We may walk with delight over those 
fields of Cressy and Agincourt where the great English race 
first took rank among the nations of the earth. And the famous 
night-ride of the three horsemen over the battle-plains of Europe, 
as depicted by Browning, is a noteworthy example ; for in this 
ride they pass the very spot where one of Caesar's legions had 
been lured from their camp and cut to pieces : and schoolboys 
never forget their early reading about the two or three that 
escaped the butchery and struggled back to their camp, where 
the standard-bearer flung the eagle over the ramparts, and then, 
with true Roman fortitude, they killed each other rather than 
fall alive into the hands of their treacherous enemies. 

And then, of course. Englishmen can never forget what the 
poet calls the ** first and last of fields," the " king-making 
victory " of Waterloo. But a more mournful interest might be 
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taken in that earlier field of Flodden which the Scotch poet de- 
scribes in unsurpassable verse, ending with the pathetic lines : — 

** Tradition, legend, theme, and song, 
Shall many an age that wail prolong." 

That battle has the honour of bearing the best description 
that has ever been written in verse. Still greater honour has the 
battle that bears, surely, the greatest war-song ever written. 
Burns' noble lyric on ** Robert Bruce*s March to Bannockburn." 
Well might Burns write thus a hundred years ago (in 1795) 
of his lyric : — 

** Independent of my enthusiasm as a Scotsman, I have 
rarely met with anything in history which interests my feelings 
as a man equally with the story of Bannockburn. On the one 
hand, a cruel but able usurper, leading on the finest army in 
Europe to extinguish the last spark of freedom among a greatly- 
daring but greatly-injured people ; on the other hand the despe- 
rate relics of a gallant nation devoting themselves to rescue their 
bleeding country or perish with her." Every Englishman will 
heartily re-echo the poet's inspiriting war-cry : — 

" Lay the proud usurpers low I 
Tyrants fall in every foe I 
Liberty's in every blow ! 
Let us Do— or Die ! " 

With the same interest that we trace out, as far as possible, 
the fields of Flodden and Bannockburn, might we go to see where, 
in the pass of Killiecrankie, the famous Dundee fell at the head 
of the troops that were fighting for the Stuarts ; when the few 
Highlanders that were so luxurious as to wear rude socks of 
untanned hide threw them away, and Lochiel took off the only 
pair of shoes in his clan, and charged barefoot at the head of his 
men. Suddenly the Highlanders flung away their firelocks, 
drew their claymores, rushed forward, and in two minutes the 
battle was lost and won ; Balfour's regiment broken, Balfour 
himself cloven down, and the " bonnie Dundee " slain. 

The metropolis is itself almost everywhere full of the asso- 
ciations such as to a properly instructed rambler present them- 
selves in almost any part to which he may direct his steps ; and 
they serve to relieve the dreariness that too often surrounds him 
and enable him to recall, in all places, pleasant memories of the 
past. Here, he might say, used to meet the society founded by 
Sir Walter Raleigh, where gathered more genius than ever met 
before or since, the club of which the chief ornament was Shake- 
spere, who met there with Fletcher, Selden, Carew, Beaumont, 
Ben Jonson, and others, and of whose doings the following 
account is preserved in Beaumont's lines to Ben Jonson : — 

" What things of great note have we often seen 
Done at the Mermaid ! Heard words that have been 
So nimble, and so full of subtle flame. 
As if that every one from whom they came 
Had meant to put his whole wit in a jest ! " 
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And here, perhaps, further up the same street, the little 
Milton might have stood at his father's door to watch his mightier 
predecessor walk down to the meeting. In a region now given 
over to breweries, furnaces, markets, and warehouses, he may 
recall that there once stood bishops' palaces, parks, mansions, 
and pleasure-gardens, and, above all, the most celebrated play- 
house (the Globe Theatre) that the world has ever seen. 

In this street was born Chaucer, or Spencer, or Gray, or Pope, 
or Byron (no city in the world has been the birthplace of so 
many poets) ; and there, perhaps, he may say, was the spot where 
Wordsworth saw the blind fiddler entrance the passers-by, or 
where the singing thrush enabled the country-bred girl to see — 

** Bright visions of vapour through Lothbury glide, 
And a river flow on through the vale of Cheapside." 

Thus he recalls that there is no city in the world so rich as 
London is in memories of poets, who have inhabited, and loved, 
and celebrated the city through a long series of ages. Here, 
perhaps, stands or stood some famous historic building, presented 
in the dramas of Shakespere ; here was the site of some famous 
event of mediaeval or earlier history : here Turner or Reynolds 
painted pictures : and here lived and died the illustrious Handel. 
In this spot he may recall where once stood by the brook a church 
in so secluded a spot that thieves one night broke in and stole 
the vestments ; whereupon the church was, at last, rebuilt farther 
up the stream ; but the vestry-hall was left ; and, as a bit of fossil 
history, the hall stands there still, though now a vast shop, well 
known to ladies, occupies the site where once stood the church. 

Here is the manor-house where lived Mary Davies, the heiress 
who, by bestowing -her hand on a poor Cheshire squire, laid the 
foundation of the wealth of the Grosvenors. And a visitor, 
faniiliar with such associations, may >yalk round now and see 
the house not yet swept away by the many modern innovations 
or improvements in Davies Street or Grosvenor Square, which 
preserve the names of the heiress and her husband. 

But to develop the associations that arise in almost every 
part of our vast Metropolis, an essay would be much too short. 
And attention might well be called to the fact that, if London 
had not been noted for commerce and population and renown of 
empire, it might have claimed attention for beauty of site, and 
loveliness of scenery. 

But in our island, the most classic realm of all is, beyond 
all question; Scotland. In walking through the most classic 
regions of Scotland it may seem to a cultivated observer as if 
he was rambling in some holy land of the ideal. In the land of 
Thomson's early days ; of Scott ; of the Ettrick shepherd, whose 
statue I saw on the hillside some twenty miles above that of his 
friend Scott at Selkirk ; and finally of Burns : in these districts 
such an observer may seem to be wandering in some enchanted 
land. Every river, every ruin, almost every spot seems to be 
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as familiar to him as if he had known them all his life. The 
whole land is full of such poetic reminiscences. 

When thinking over, or recalling to himself the wealth of 
such associations preserved in the songs of his native country, a 
poor ploughman thus delivered himself to a parish schoolmaster 
who had written to him in verse : — 

" Ramsay and famous Fergusson 
Gied Forth and Tay a lift aboon ; 
Yarrow and Tweed, to many a tune, 
O'er Scotland rings. 
While Invine, Lugar, Ayr, and Doon, 
Naebody sings." 

The poor ploughman became afterwards one of the very finest 
of all the lyric poets that have ever used our language ; and we 
can well recall how he has brought to the fore-front, among 
rivers, the streams that he said nobody sang about — the Ayr 
and the Doon. 

The other side of Scotland is even richer still in memories 
of a later poet. Sir Walter Scott, who has, indeed, in prose or 
in verse, celebrated the praises of many other parts of his native 
land. 

Much would be needed to develop what these two great 
poets have done for Scotland. It is interesting to record how 
they met once, and only once, and this meeting-scene may well 
recall other famous meeting-scenes, such as the meeting of 
Herodotus with Thucydides, of Ovid with Virgil, and of Milton 
with Galileo. At a literary dinner-party, at Professor Fer- 
gusson*s in Edinburgh, Burns was moved to tears — the poet's 
tribute — by a picture of a soldier lying dead in the snow, while 
his widow, with a babe at her breast, sat beside him, and under- 
neath were these lines : — 

** Cold un Canadian hills, or M indents plain. 
Perhaps that mother mourned her soldier slain ; 
Bent o'er her babe, her eyes dissolved in dew ; 
The big drops, mingling with the milk he drew, 
Gave the sad presage of his future years. 
The child of misery, baptised in tears." 

Turning to the famous company of learned men, he inquired 
whose lines these were ; but no one could tell him till the name 
was whispered by a lame boy (Walter Scott) who, to his great 
delight, had been smuggled into the room, and who was ever 
afterwards proud to recollect how he had been thanked by his 
predecessor. 

The subject before us will, at a casual glance, be seen to 
gather largely around the tracts of hills and mountains. These 
regions, indeed, as well as their inhabitants and all connected 
with them, now exert over most of us an especial fascination. 
The poet calls them altars of Nature, on which the sun offers 
daily sacrifice ; footstools of God, before which the soul kneels 
in reverence and awe. Forming, as they do, a rampart against 
invading foes, mountains usually nourish within their fastnesses 
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a hardy race, as free as their own wild winds ; and by thus 
proving guardians of liberty, they have often become monu- 
ments of history, and have attracted to themselves, by kindred 
sympathy, some of the most remarkable events in the life of 
nations. Nor are they less dear to the lover of Nature than to 
the patriot or the poet. Among their serene and quiet retreats, 
he feels transported quite away from the atmosphere of every- 
day life, and lifted into a region of poetry and freedom ; where, 
brought face to face with the purity and calm of Nature, his 
mind recovers its elasticity and his heart glows with its native 
warmth. 

Of these regions, and their inhabitants, so far as regards our 
theme, we meet with the memorials in widely different ways. 
We shall hardly find that either the sublime and beautiful 
scenery of Switzerland, or any one of the many romantic events 
in its history, has inspired a single native writer : it has been left 
to the foremost writers of other lands to invest this country with 
the charm of their presence and adorn its scenes with the magic 
of their genius. Voltaire at Ferney ; Gibbon at Lausanne ; 
Rousseau at Clarens ; Rossini with his Opera ; Coleridge with 
his " Ode on Mont Blanc " ; Byron with his ** Manfred " and 
** Harold " : these are the names that occur to us most fami- 
liarly ; while beneath the mountain walls that encompass the 
** Lake of the Four Cantons,'* a noble crag, rising picturesquely 
from the waters of the beautiful lake, furnishes the monument, 
and records the memorial of ** Schiller, the Bard of Tell." 

And as to the still sublimer scenes of the ** Land of Fjord 
and Fjell,"— 

** Where Winter sits and sees soft Summer lie 
In valleys deeper than the clouds on high — " 

the daring Vikings, a thousand years ago, carried their names, 
and left their records scattered far and wide over many a land. 
They were our own kinsfolk ; and by them the name of North- 
men was spread far and wide, from Greenland to the shores of 
Africa, while their axes guarded the new Rome both on the east 
and on the west. 

But as you pass up those wonderful fjords, you meet with 
little to remind you of man with his passions and his struggles ; 
you see hardly a trace or vestige of architecture ; no ruins make 
the romance of the present, and no monuments of antiquity carry 
you back into the past. Norway owes nothing to man ; her 
attractions are all her own ; they date further back than all 
ruins, and will be in existence when the proud ruins of other 
lands shall have crumbled into decay. In mile after mile pf 
this stupendous scenery, beyond the memories of palaeozoic 
runes written by Nature on the rocks, you meet with little but 
the island home of some half-fabulous saint ; the scenes of sagas 
known only to the learned ; the spot where a band of mercenary 
Scotchmen were overwhelmed with rocks by the indignant 
Norsemen, or the birthplace of that Rolf Ganger, who figures 
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as RoUo or Rou in many a ballad, such as that which tells us 
how that — 

"From Blois to Senlis, wave by wave, rolled on the Norman flood, 
And Frank on Frank went drifting down the weltering tide of blood ; 
To Charles the King the mitred monks, the mailed barons flew, 
While, shaking earth, behind them strode the thunder-march of Rou." 

But what a contrast to Switzerland or Norway do we find 
in Scotland or in Italy, or, more especially, when we turn to 
that region of hills and creeks which furnishes the best of all 
examples of our theme, ancient Greece ! 

" Their heroes, though the general doom 
Hath swept the column from the tomb, 
A mightier monument command. 
The mountains of their native land, 
Where points the Muse to stranger's eye 
The graves of those that cannot die." 

In these poetic lands, native writers have made almost every 
foot of soil to resound in story, every nook to blossom with 
flowers of spng; and being thus full of historic and poetic 
memories, the land is hallowed by the fame of what man has 
done and suffered in ages long gone by. For it is an undoubted 
fact that the sentiment about antiquity is part and parcel of the 
very life of man. We find it in the socialist poet, William 
Morris, as strong as in the most Conservative poet that ever 
lived ; and Sir John Seeley, in stating that " patriotism is only 
another name for the worship of relics," refers to something of 
the same kind. We may even recognise as true of many other 
things what Ruskin says of buildings < — 

** The great glory of a building is not in its stones and its 
gold ; its glory is in its age, and in the deep sense of voiceless- 
ness, of stern watching, of mysterious sympathy, which we find 
in walls that have long been washed by the passing waves of 
humanity." 

In Greece they are everywhere present ; thus it is that of this 
land the poet can sing that — 

** Still to the remnants of its splendour past 
Shall pilgrims, pensive but unwearied, throng ; 
Long shall the voyager, with the Ionian blast. 
Hail the bright land of Story and of Song ; 
Long shall its annals and immortal tongue 
Fill with its fame the youth of many a shore, 
Boast of the aged ! lesson of the young i 
Which sages venerate and bards adore, 
As Pallas and the Muse unveil their awful lore ! " 

If we proceed to investigate the means whereby we shall, 
in the best and fullest way, learn this story of a land, we shall 
find that it is not to be sought iti systematic works of written 
history alone, nor perhaps chiefly in these. Much may be learnt 
from the too-often neglected researches of antiquaries ; much 
from philology ; much from tradition ; and much from a skilful 
interpretation of what has been aptly called the great stone-book 
of Nature. 
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Very curious, valuable and interesting bits of fossil history 
are often to be found embedded in the names of places. Those 
who have carefully studied the subject know well that place- 
names contain a rich store of information about a district ; that 
they are, in fact, finger-posts to nooks of history. Endowed 
with an almost imperishable vitality, these words often survive 
all other records of the past. They are the footmarks of the 
various inhabitants of a country and, when rightly interpreted, 
not only reveal with unerring accuracy the order in which the 
successive immigrations of races took place, but also frequently 
enable us to realise much of their religion, their manners and 
customs, their institutions and occupations, and the extent of 
the influence exerted by each in building up the people as we 
now find them. Nay, more, these place-names often preserve 
for us a record of the former physical aspect and characteristics 
of a land. Man's industry has drained the marsh, turned the 
moor into cornfields, cut down the primaeval forest, exterminated 
its ferocious beasts, and dwarfed the rivers into brooks ; but the 
ancient name of each, in almost all cases, still lives upon the 
people's tongues ages after it has ceased to be at all applicable. 

These place-names enable us largely to supplement what is 
defective or obscure in the historic annals of the conquests and 
settlements of the Norsemen. Many a fact which history has 
left unrecorded may be recovered by the aid of the names that 
we find on our maps, from which we can often ascertain whether 
the descent was for plunder or colonisation, and, not infre- 
quently, can even learn the names of many of the Vikings, and 
of the places from which they sailed. 

As to what place-names preserve of the story of a land, a 
single example, taken from my own native Shire, will suffice. 
All who have ever visited the beautiful coast of North Devon, 
will remember Ilfracombe the combe or dell of Aelfric, one of 
the original Saxon pirates who infested the coast. East of 
Ilfracombe is the lofty elevation of Helesborough, the fortifica- 
tion of Aella, a later marauder of the same type, and possibly 
the founder of the South Saxon monarchy. From Aella 's hill- 
camp we can look down on the Rapparee's Cove, so called 
from the Irish banditti of that name, who, in the days of the 
Stuarts, used to land here for purposes of plunder. Passing 
onward we come to Pillage Point, a reminiscence of the wreckers, 
which brings us down nearer to our own times; while, over 
this, a huge stern-looking hill, called Hangman's Head, long the 
place of execution for pirates, fitly closes the series of names, 
in which we have ancient and modern piracy, partisan-warfare, 
wrecking, smuggling, and hanging : the history of the coast for 
a thousand years told in a series of names. 

The pleasures of these studies, while great in themselves — 
how great those only who have tasted them can say — acquire 
an additional charm when we find that they will mix and blend 
with the affairs of our everyday life, and impart to such an 
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ordinary event as a month's travel in a foreign land, or even 
a holiday excursion in our own, a zest of which those who 
neglect such studies can form no conception. 

These are simple pleasures that no adversity can deprive us 
of. The older we grow, the more beneficial and blessed shall 
we esteem ihem. Even when age or circumstances may forbid 
our travels, or restrict our rambles ; when we may, from any 
cause whatever, be confined to one spot or unable to move, 
save in fancy ; we may then, perhaps, best of all, enjoy our 
readings as we recall our rambles among the scenes to which 
they relate. Thus shall we renew our youth, live over again 
the bright days when ramble was enjoyment and travel delight, 
and feel that we have memories that will brighten the evening 
of life, and remain to pass with us unimpaired into the silent 
land. 



HENRIK IBSEN: A DRAMATIC 
PIONEER. 

F late, no one could fail to be struck with the fact 
that there has been, in many ways, a great and 
noteworthy uprising of the Scandinavian race. 

A thousand years ago, in the Viking age, they 

carried the name of Northmen from the shores of 

Greenland to the shores of Africa, and left their 

name and their fame, or settled families of their 

race, in nearly every land of Europe, And now 

they seem to have awakened from the sleep of 

ages, and to have begun to bring themselves forward in modes 

equally significant, but more peaceful, and thus in closer accord 

with the spirit of the age. Denmark has shown us how farmers 

may unite and organise themselves in collaboration, so as to 

produce butter and other farm produce by methods that have 

enabled their poor land to outdo our own rich one. Sweden has 

devised a scheme for checking the curse of drunkenness in which 

her people had been more deeply involved even than our own. 

But the greatest revival of all has taken place in Norway. 

Towards that land the steps of the lovers of fine scenery have 

turned of late more than aforetime towards Switzerland ; and 

in her fjords and fjells, and her foods and fosses, they have 

found a great and never- wearying delight. 

In Norway, quite recently, a young man of science, Abel, 
showed, at his premature death, that he was on his way to rank, 
as a mathematician, with Jacobi, Cayley, Chfford, and Sylvester. 
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And Edvard Grieg has shown the world what he can do in that 
music for which we had been in the habit of looking to more 
southerly and presumably more favoured lands. Moreover, Dr. 
Fridtjof Nansen, after achieving a reputation by crossing 
Greenland, has gone, in a Norwegian vessel, with a Norwegian 
crew, across the polar ice, with triumphant success, and has 
been lecturing on his adventurous voyage all over England, to 
the countrymen of those to whose previous voyages, and to 
whose splendid example, he attributes the great success that he 
has achieved. 

It is from this race, and in this region, that there has arisen 
the dramatist to whom, for imitation or reprobation, the atten- 
tion of the whole world has recently been turned. Of all the 
writers of the day, there is not one who comes more to the front 
than Ibsen. On the continent his poems are largely read, his 
dramas are frequently acted, and his name is regarded as the 
chief one of European significance that has appeared since the 
author of Faust. In England, however, he has been received, 
by the professional critics, in a style, so far, widely different. 

One such critic proposed that the theatre in which the play 
had been acted should be proceeded against under Lord Camp- 
bell's Act for the suppression of disorderly houses. Another, 
writing in an almost hysterical style, protested that he had 
been urged to laugh at honour, to disbelieve in love, to mock at 
virtue, to distrust friendship, and to deride fidelity. In these 
curiosities of criticism, as they may well be called, we find 
seasoned playgoers outraged by performances that have been 
witnessed with approval, and even with enthusiasm, by many 
persons of both moral and artistic conscientiousness. 

One such performance, at the Haymarket Theatre, was 
received with a perfect tumult of applause. The play was given 
on a Saturday afternoon, when audiences usually listen in a 
cool and critical manner ; yet, after the first scene or two, the 
audience became more and more excited ; and at the last, many 
actually sprang to their feet in the rapture of approval and 
enjoyment. 

Of these wide differences of opinion, much arises from the 
fact that Ibsen is one of those men who now and then arise with 
a mission to lead us by new ways, or into new lands. To them 
the old routes seem worn out, the old fields of belief exhausted ; 
and they long to display to us new views, to open to us ways 
broader and more flowery, and, by these to conduct us to regions 
far more fertile than any we have yet entered upon. If we but 
resign ourselves to their guidance they will bring us to a land 
flowing with milk and honey. These leaders we may well call 
pioneers. Though their views often, alas ! prove delusive, they 
are noteworthy men, seeing that, without them, mankind might 
be mainly content to go on for ever in the same old ways, 
and with the same old views, and Society would thus remain 
stagnant. 
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In astronomy, such a pioneer presented himself in Copernicus, 
who, though much reviled, found an able disciple in the interest- 
ing and enthusiastic Kepler. Soon after followed Galileo, who, 
when 70 years old, and full of heavy infirmities, was made by 
the Inquisition to abjure on his knees the sublime truths of his 
scientific creed. In poetry, Wordsworth and Shelley were 
pioneers, who followed the earlier ** Bard of Richmond " in 
drawing aside the veil from Nature, that we might be induced 
to gaze upon her innate and unclouded loveliness. Luther was 
a pioneer, when he got nine nuns to emancipate themselves, 
along with him, from fheir religious vows ; married Catherine 
von Bora, one of the nine ; and thus induced his clerical followers 
to renounce their celibacy. Pioneers, too, were those who, in 
the vigorous words of the old Scotch Laird, "garred Kings 
know that they had a lith in their necks,'* and led us to question 

** The right divine of Kings to govern wrong." 

Now the fervent loyalist still likes, perhaps, to cherish, with 
some exuberant monarch, the divine right of kings ; and to the 
devout Catholic a married priest is monstrous ; but cultivators 
of poetry have long accepted the views of the pioneers of poetry, 
save one or two views that they had pushed to too great an 
extreme ; and the Church that had persecuted Galileo has wisely 
recognised the theories that he recanted, and supplies among its 
own priests some of their ablest mathematical expounders. 

It is in like fashion with such pioneers as these that Ibsen 
has, of late, come forward ; and it should be for us to carefully 
examine his views, pushed, perhaps, to extremes — as, under 
untoward opposition, is often the case — and to see how much we 
may be prepared to admit of what he brings before us. 

Ibsen did not begin his work with these challenged views, 
which occur only in his later social dramas. Besides these 
dramas, Ibsen had previously given us many noteworthy ones 
of quite another kind. In ** Brand," a poetic play that first led 
to his European reputation, he produced a drama that some 
critics consider the greatest of our century after " Faust." It 
is, they contend, of the same kind with ** Lear " and " Agamem- 
non," and no wise unworthy to rank with those great dramas. 
He has, moreover, turned his attention to the history of his own 
country, and given us thereon three admirable plays. And to 
an Englishman this history should always present a singular 
fascination. The people are our near kinsmen ; in our veins 
runs a large admixture of their blood ; and had we not therewith 
inherited a measure of their indomitable daring, their fondness 
for the sea and their love of adventure, we should not now, 
probably, have stood at the head of the nations, and found our 
race in every land on the face of the earth. 

A thousand years ago, these Norsemen became, for centuries, 
the terror of the whole of Europe. Swarming forth from their 
too narrow limits, they sailed up the finest rivers of Europe, 
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ravaged the fairest valleys, and besieged the strongest cities ; 
plundered the coasts ; encountered at Seville the Arab hosts that 
Mahomet had sent forth to conquest ; carried off from Athens, 
under the Norwegian Harold (Hardrada) who went down before 
our own Harold at Stamford Bridge, one of the sculptured lions 
that adorn the Arsenal at Venice ; colonized Iceland and Green- 
land ; discovered America 500 years before Columbus ; established 
themselves over the half of England, the Isle of Man, and the 
Isles and Western Coasts of Scotland; founded kingdoms in 
Naples, Sicily, France, England and Ireland ; ruled Russia for 
700 years ; and, for centuries, upheld the tottering throne of the 
Eastern Emperors at Constantinople. By our kinsfolk the name 
of Northmen was thus spread far and wide from Greenland to 
the shores of Africa ; and their axes guarded the new Rome 
against invaders both on the east and on the west. 

That which mainly drove them forth, thus conquering and 
to conquer, was their daring love of adventure, to which must 
be added the utter insufficiency of their land to furnish them 
with a sufficient measure of subsistence. What strikes a visitor 
to Norway now most forcibly is to see the shifts and contrivances 
by which these hardy Norsemen manage to wring a bare living 
from a land which, though glorious in scenery, seems but ill- 
adapted — save in some favoured spots — to furnish sustenance for 
either man or beast. Thus it came to pass that, when the farms 
were too small for subdivision, the eldest sons inherited them 
intact, while the younger sons became Vikings or Sea-rovers — 
thus adopting the only profession or calling that a gentleman 
could then take to — and set off to seek their fortunes by sea 
in distant lands. These younger sons often founded, in other 
countries. Royal or aristocratic families like those, to use our 
own expression, ** whose ancestors came over with the Con- 
queror," and thus it has happened that, if the lineage were 
traced back far enough, the ancestors would be found among the 
farms of Norway, with almost the same boundaries that they 
had a thousand years ago ; the present farmer being the direct 
descendant of the elder branch, while the nobleman or prince 
would have descended from a younger son of the same house. 
The peasantry of Norway, true lords of the soil, are freeholders 
by the most ancient inheritance of any landowners in Europe. 
Even the poorest farmers are ** monarchs of all they survey '* ; 
and they seem fully conscious of all the elements of dignity. 
Many of the title-deeds of the estates are written in the old 
Norsk or Icelandic, a language dead long ago. To the settle- 
ments of the Norsemen in distant lands, a great impulse was 
given in the ninth century, by the reduction of the many 
mutually warring Kinglets of Norway under the salutary sway 
of one king, Harold Fairhair. This beneficent measure, which 
diminished anarchy and put a stop to much pre-existing savagery, 
was connected with the romantic story of a beautiful maiden, 
Gyda. This story, and the good effects thus produced by 
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woman's influence, is well worthy of our attention ; and not less 
so the wider eruption that followed of proud Norsemen flying to 
freer scenes in other lands. 

In regard to the vessels in which these Northmen made such 
famous and dangerous voyages, we must dismiss from our minds 
for ever the common error that they were rudely constructed 
craft of the Robinson Crusoe type. A perfect specimen of a 
sea-going vessel of the Viking-age was discovered in 1880, 
wonderfully preserved in a mound of blue clay — specially 
adapted, by its excellent qualities, for the preservation of wood — 
in which the ship had been embedded for a thousand years, and 
of which a model was shown by Lady Brassey at the Fisheries 
Exhibition in 1883. ^^ ^^is vessel, according to their custom, 
a Viking had been buried with all his arms, equipments, and 
accoutrements. This remarkably preserved vessel has been 
pronounced by experts to be a masterpiece of its kind, built 
on beautiful lines, a smart, trim-looking craft, admirably adapted 
for speed as well as for general seaworthiness, and not to be 
surpassed by aught that the ship-building art of the present age 
could produce. The Vikings must have realised the advantages 
of division of labour, in planning, designing, and carrying into 
execution the various mechanical labours required to construct 
such a vessel ; they must have understood and put into practice 
the arts of rope-twisting, iron-forging, sail-making, and wood- 
planing ; must have known how to construct vessels for the 
storage of water, and how to prepare food to last during a long 
voyage ; and, in order to undertake such voyages as they did, 
they must have been well versed in some art of navigation. If 
to this we add the amazing skill displayed in the working of the 
gold and other ornaments, swords, armour, and pottery, lately 
dug up — the history of ancient Norway has been well said to lie 
beneath the ground — we shall not be far wrong in asserting that 
the people of the Viking-age were in a far higher state of 
civilisation than the really more barbarous critics who have 
often maligned them. 

From a people with so grand a history it is that Ibsen 
sprang. Somewhat like our own race; though not to the same 
extent, this nation, however, became a mixed people. Scan- 
dinavian in his origin — whether Norwegian or Danish matters 
little, we used to call all the Norse rovers Danes — Ibsen had 
among his progenitors elements of both the High German and 
the Low German races. In the High German elements of his 
origin, he was linked to the race that produced the author of 
" Faust.'* But his grandfather married a woman who belonged 
to the race that came over and seized our own land, and gave us 
the name of Englishmen, among whom are comprised that race 
of Northern English whom we call Scotch. Ibsen's grandmother 
was a Scotchwoman. In our dramatist we have, therefore, a 
truly distinguished example of the great power that often accrues 
to the children from a mixture of races in their progenitors. In 
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the one race he was connected with the poet of the greatest 
European reputation in the generation that preceded his own ; 
in the other with the greatest dramatist and poet that the world 
has ever seen. The Low- German Shakespere and the High- 
German Goethe may well now welcome to their fold a collateral 
descendant in the hybrid Henrik Ibsen. When writing of the 
races of long-heads and round-heads, Professor Huxley once 
claimed to be able to criticise both races with the most unbiassed 
partiality, seeing that he himself possessed the serene imper- 
turbability of a mongrel. Such claim might Ibsen make, when 
criticising what he deems to be defects in either Norsemen, or 
Germans, or English. ' 

Ibsen was born in 1828, at Skien, a little fir-scented town of 
3,000 inhabitants, lying on a western inlet of the Skager Rack, 
at the top of which gulf lies that great Christiania Fjord which, 
owing to the large number of roving plunderers that sailed there- 
from to harry the European shores, mainly procured for these 
Rovers the name of Vikings, that is to say, Creekers or Bay men. 
In Norway, no local name is more familiar than Vik, which is 
found, too, in our own northern Wick, and our southern Sand- 
wich and Woolwich. 

Skien had long been noted for a high degree of Sectarianism, 
which flourished there in a congenial soil. There it was that 
Lammers, a famous preacher, had flourished in Ibsen's youth, 
and started a movement, somewhat akin to Methodism, which 
had spread therefrom far over the land. At this place, Ibsen 
seems to have spent a somewhat joyless childhood. -When he 
was eight years old, his father, a rich merchant of the town, 
became bankrupt, and soon after died ; and the family, of which 
Henrik was the eldest child, had to live for awhile in poverty 
and retirement. Finally, at sixteen, he had to set off" to 
Grimstad, a still smaller place a little further south on the same 
coast, as an apprentice to an apothecary. Here for five years 
he was eating his heart out. From the first, he was a poet; 
and, like all young poets, aflame with aspirations for freedom 
everywhere, he longed to stir up Norway to take part in the 
Dano-German war of 1848 ; and he addressed thereon to his 
countrymen an appeal with the rousing title of "Awake, 
Scandinavians ! " 

To the Magyars, too, he addressed a glowing poem on their 
defeat in 1849, expressing his grief at their overthrow, but con- 
soling himself and them with the thought that the Hungarian 
champions for freedom, like those of Poland, would stand forth 
for ever as a splendid example to all future generations. Thus 
it is that he sings of them : — 

*' Yes, when 'gainst the thrones of tyrants rise as one the bold young races, 
Like an autumn tempest smiting pillars of the king's high places, 
Then shall soar the name of Magyar, and the hush all rent asunder, 
From the throats of conquering legions, like a splendid watchword thunder." 

8 
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To the inhabitants of a dead-alive little town like Grimstad, to 
have from a young apothecary's apprentice such verses as Ibsen 
addressed to them seemed nothing less than a monstrous piece 
of presumption ! 

By and by he thought he would get into the University of 
Christiania, study medicine, take a degree and become a doctor. 
The course for matriculation comprised Cicero's orations against 
Catiline, and Sallust's well-known life of the conspirator. So 
he proceeded to study these works ; and with the knowledge 
drawn from them, he set to work to do the very worst thing he 
could possibly do to accomplish his object, and began to write 
a poetic drama to whitewash the rebel ; or, as he termed it, to 
give a faithful picture of the historical Cataline, as he spells the 
name in the first edition of his drama. This is a truly powerful 
and interesting play for a youth of twenty ; and in some of 
its scenes might recall Shakespere's " Julius Caesar," were we 
not told that Ibsen then knew only the name of Shakespere, 
and that he took chiefly for his model that " Moliere of the 
North," Holberg, whose statue we may see overlooking the very 
picturesque fish market of his native Bergen. In ** Catiline," we 
find two leading types of Ibsen's women ; the one, Aurelia, 
Catiline's wife, the representative of gentle love, which devotes 
itself, wholly, and sacrifices everything ; the other the Vestal 
Virgin, Furia, a sort of wild Valkyrie, planned for mighty deeds, 
and able to fire Catiline to actions both of good and evil. This 
is what Furia says of her own life : — 

** Ah me ! this aimless path, this empty traffic, 
A life as faint as any life's last flicker ! 
How small a field for all my multitude 
Of wide ambitions and of hot desires ! 
Crushed close and tight within these narrow walls, 
Here life grows stiff as death, where hope is quenched, 
Here daylight shrinks to an untimely close. 
And not a thought conceived is born an act." 

Into ** Catiline," Ibsen had put much of the feelings and im- 
pulses that possessed him at the time. From a statement made 
by his sister, it seems that he had expressed to her the high- 
flown ambition of his youth, much as he put them into the 
mouth of Catiline, in the following lines : — 

** If but for one brief moment I could flame. 
And blaze through space, and be a falling star ; 
If only once, and by one glorious deed, 
I could but knit the name of Catiline 
With glory and with deathless high renown ; 
Then would I blithely, in the hour of conquest 
Leave all, and hie me to an alien shore, 
Press the keen dagger gaily to my heart. 
And die ; for then I should have lived indeed." 

For a young man of twenty who had received no more training 
than our poet had, " Catiline " was a drama that might have been 
held to give promise of great things when he should have grown 
older. 
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As it has happened before to many a poet, playwright, and 
even novelist, no manager or publisher could be got to accept 
** Catiline." At the cost of an enthusiastic friend, the play was 
printed ; and though one critic expressed his appreciation of the 
drama, only thirty copies, in all, ^ere sold, and the rest were 
taken by a fishmonger, who found the paper suitable for wrap- 
ping up herrings, and bought the whole edition from the author 
when his larder was as empty as his purse. For the next few 
days Ibsen adds that he did not want for the necessaries of life. 
While living at Grimstad, Ibsen wrote several poems — pre- 
served in manuscript only — of which the following lyric on a 
** Moonlight walk after a ball," seems quite in the style of young 
poets : — 

*' Hush I what silence ! from the ball-room sounds the voice of mirth no more ; 
Not a wave of man or music breaks upon the night's calm shore. 
Far to west a fleeting moonbeam greets, before the moon must go, 
Earth that sleeps in dream -oblivion under lilies of the snow. 
Ah ! at length the ball is over, but I see amid the white 
Shapes that weave the web of memory, one more sylph-like, slim and bright, 
Sleep will wind his arms about me, with the setting moon's last beam, 
Then my soul and she shall wander through the garden of my dream." 

Meantime, while the negotiations about ** Catiline "were going 
on, Ibsen had got into Christiania ; had there spent a short time, 
so long as his slender means would allow, at a forcing school ; 
had gone up for examination at the University ; and, being 
weak in many subjects, but mainly mathematics and Greek, had 
been barely able to skim through. At the student factory he 
had for schoolfellow the after-known novelist, Bjornson, who, 
in a humorous poem, described our dramatist, in a vigorous 
couplet, as — 

** Over-strained and lean, of the colour of gypsum, 
Behind a vast coal-black beard Henrik Ibsen." 

A small one-act play, called the " Warrior's Grave," written 
by him, was, though inferior to "Catiline," accepted by the 
manager of the theatre at Christiania, and performed there on 
September 26, 1850. This probably determined Ibsen's 
dramatic career. Soon after the acceptance of his play, the 
poet was appointed manager of a Nationalist Theatre that had 
been established, in his native town of Bergen, by the violinist, 
Ole Bull, a man who was full of modern Norwegian spirit. 
And now, for thirteen years, as theatrical manager in Bergen, 
and afterwards in Christiania, Ibsen spent a very busy time. 
He was often in the thick of controversy, which he seems to 
have thoroughly enjoyed ; and out of which he generally man- 
aged to come victorious. His own heredity from his ancestors 
was, unquestionably, a radical Viking-love of fighting. Ibsen's 
forefathers all enjoyed fighting in one way, and he himself just 
as much in another. 

He wrote many plays, not all included among his published 
works ; brought on the stage, besides others, some of the dramas 
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of Shakespere, now known to him in something more than 
name ; and, above all, like Moliere and Shakespere, in similar 
circumstances, he acquired that mastery of the technical details 
of dramatic form that we meet with in all his later plays. After 
leaving Bergen to be director of the Theatre at Christiania, 
he returned there for a brief visit in 1858, to be married to 
Magdalena Thoresen, to whom, after many years of married 
life, passed together through joy and through sorrow, he dedi- 
cated the poem called simply ** Thanks." In these lines he tells 
us that his wife's direst woes were the sorrows that oppressed 
him ; her greatest joys the angel-wings that wafted him on his 
way ; that she herself bore his griefs, kindled into glowing vision 
his rapt poetic foresight, and proved his truly efficient helper in 
all his efforts ; and because she never even looked for thanks it 
was that he could not rest satisfied without singing her this 
grateful song. 

While now writing these poems, Ibsen was passing through 
some awful experiences, the full details of which we shall, 
perhaps, never know. He was traversing the valley of the 
shadow of death ; fighting, literally, as well as metaphorically, 
for his very life. Among the poems that refer to his trials, 
there is one entitled the ** Power of Memory,** wherein, in his 
own grim humour, he records his remembrance of this dark 
time by likening it to the mode in which a bear-tamer*s pet is 
taught to dance : — 

*' Have you ever heard how a bear-tamer's pet 
Is so taught to dance that he*ll never forget ? 
Into a big cauldron the bear is invited, 
And under the cauldron a fire is lighted. 
A wheezy hand-organ the sentiment voices, 
* Rejoice in life,* and the bear rejoices. 
With anguish poor Bruin begins to prance ; 
He cannot stand still, and he therefore must dance. 
Whenever he hears that tune in the gateway, 
A dancing devil possesses him straightway. 
Myself in that cauldron once sat, o'er the fire, 
The music was played and the heat was dire. 
Then, more than my skin was burnt, I regret it ; 
But never, ah, never ! can I forget it ! 
Whene'er of these days an echo has found me, 
I instantly felt the hot cauldron around me. 
'Neath the roots of my nails pierce the keen stings of heat : 
Then straight must I dance upon metric feet." 

Though always of opinion that his native land was the most 
lovely country in the world, Ibsen applied for a travelling- 
pension in 1864, got it in full after much opposition, left 
Norway, and then, save for a few short summer visits, remained 
in voluntary exile for seven-and-twenty years. Now we find 
him in Dresden, now in Munich, now in Rome ; but he was 
always in lodgings, and never able to call any place his home. 
From that time, the events of his life have been the appearance 
of his dramas, with which his mind has been fully occupied. 
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and which, from time to time, he has sent to Norway, and 
therefrom all over the world. ** Brand," produced in 1866, 
was his first great drama ; and as this play was pervaded by 
Biblical phraseology, and, with its motto of ** All or Nothing,'* 
denounced half-heartedness, it was taken — by a misconception, 
it is thought, of its tone and tendency — as a deeply religious 
work, a sort of penitential sermon, and it raised Ibsen at once 
to a high place among the authors of the day. The Norwegian 
Parliament gave the author a ** Poet's Salary *' — poets, it 
seems, find more favour with the Scandinavian Parliament 
than with our own — and this salary, with the copyright and 
his pension, enabled him to live at ease for his work alone. 
Henceforth he was entirely free from the temptation, which 
Carlyle bewailed and went to Craigenputtock to resist, to tell 
lies for money. The next year there followed the remarkable 
dramatic poem of ** Peer Gynt," in which Ibsen presented a 
representative type of the Norwegian people, as in ** Brand " 
he had presented its opposite ; so that the one play was meant 
to show what the people was, the other that in which it was 
found wanting. 

Two years later the '* League of Youth " appeared ; but this 
play proved so offensive to Norwegian patriotism that it was 
well-nigh hissed off the stage. In the atmosphere of Rome 
there was matured the two-fold historic drama of ** Emperor 
and Galilean," which might well, like Gibbon's **History," have 
been inspired by the Coliseum. 

And now Ibsen began to grapple seriously with the problems 
of modern society ; the period of historical and argumentative 
drama was ended ; and his whole attention was given to the 
drama of daily life. Then it was that he became, emphatically, 
a dramatic pioneer, and he began to try, as he still goes on 
trying, to induce us to consider pressing themes whereon there 
has arisen a wide difference of opinion that at present exists. 
One of his plays, the " Master Builder," which appeared in 
1892, bears an unobtrusive little note, which surely may be taken 
to proclaim the author's complete triumph ; for it announces 
that, with simultaneous translations, the great and almost 
unexampled tribute has been paid to him that the drama is to 
be read by the thinking people of eleven nations, in almost 
every language of modern Europe. 

At the close of his long exile, Ibsen returned to Norway, 
where he has, since 1891, been living in Christiania, the very 
town where, in early life, he was glad to procure a meal by 
selling the sheets of his first work to wrap up salt herrings. 
Though now rich by his own exertions, he leads a life as 
solitary and quiet as he did in Dresden, or Munich, or Rome. 
He may now well be, as he is, the darling pride of the people 
among whom he met with the sad experiences commemorated 
in his terrible poem of the dancing bear. 

An interesting account of Ibsen is given in ** A Winter Jaunt 
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to Norway/' recently published by a lady who, fond of Norway 
and its people, had entertained at her house in London the 
famous Norwegian voyager, Dr. Fridtjof Nansen. In order to 
see Norway in winter, this lady undertook, in the winter of 
1892-3, an adventurous journey across the Cattegat, from 
Elsinore, in a boat drawn over the ice by five men. She visited 
Ibsen at his pretty home, when the streets were buried deep in 
snow, when the thermometer showed 47° of frost, and when the 
houses had icicles several feet long hanging from their roofs, all 
sparkling like a fringe in the sunlight of a clear blue sky. With 
a lady's minute observation, she describes Ibsen as a small 
man, rather thick-set in build, with a splendid head covered by 
a tangled mass of long white hair, whereof the ghstening locks 
were brushed straight up from a very high forehead, so as to 
stand out as a sort of frame to the face. His mouth is very 
determined, but shows a pleasant smile when talking ; and his 
face is keen and impressive, though not handsome, and it 
denotes power and penetration. He is a shy man, very quiet 
and reserved in manner, a better listener than talker, and he 
has a great admiration for the opposite sex, with whom he is 
far more affable than with his own. She adds that he has a 
keen admiration of the pretty face, of which she could show 
him a very fine specimen, but she is clearly not a bit of an 
Ibsenite, for she says that his women-characters have, of late, 
become hysterical and incomprehensible ; clever in their attrac- 
tion for men, and often appearing capable of great ends, but 
usually collapsing in emancipated shrieks. 

Close to Ibsen's inkstand she noticed a little tray, whereon 
stood one of the small carved wooden bears common in Switzer- 
land, beside which was a httle black devil for holding a match, 
and two or three little cats and rabbits in copper, with one 
of the cats playing a violin. On asking, with true womanly 
inquisitiveness, what these funny little things were for, she was 
told that he could not write without them ; though why he uses 
them, he added laughing, is his own secret. Are these little 
toys, these fetiches, she inquires, with their strange fascina- 
tion, the origin of those much discussed dolls in the *' Master 
Builder ? " No one can tell ; they are Ibsen's secret ! Of late, 
Ibsen has, by marriage, been brought into connection with 
an old schoolfellow, Bjornson, from whom he differs, toto ccelo. 
Their politics, like their views of life, are entirely different, 
while Ibsen courts seclusion, Bjornson goes lecturing all over 
the land, and courts, and obtains, popularity. Both believe in 
heredity, and use it largely in their works ; but while Ibsen 
regards it as a factor that can never be overcome, Bjornson 
believes the knowledge of heredity to be a blessing, by means 
of which we can conquer our own tendencies. 

Ibsen and Bjornson, with a difference of four years in age, 
had been schoolfellows in the forcing- school at Christiania; 
after that time they drifted widely apart ; and they still remain 
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the very antipodes of each other. The younger man, Bjornson, 
is an optimist ; the older, a thorough pessimist ; and now, draw- 
ing towards old age, they have become joined again in other 
ways. Ibsen's son, Sigurd, married Bjornson 's eldest daughter, 
Bergliot, a girl with a very fine voice; and there is now a 
common grandson, by name Tancred. Moreover, Bjornson 's 
eldest son has become an actor manager, and is noteworthy in 
putting on the stage Ibsen*s dramas, in which he admirably 
plays the title role. My friend saw him behind the scenes 
dressed for the part of Peer Gynt, and records in her book a 
long conversation that she had with him, till the call-boy came 
to bring him on the stage, across which, to the great amuse^ 
ment of the demons and trolls there congregated, young Bjornson 
conducted her, as the nearest way to her place in the theatre, 
where he himself was the hero, and of whose appearance therein 
she gives a good pictorial representation. 

In coming now to speak more particularly of Ibsen's dramas, 
we must bear in mind-, first of all, that the dramatist was, 
primarily, poet, gifted with the vision and the faculty divine, and 
therefore apt to take a poet's views of life. Like Shakespere, 
Ibsen began with poetry ; and, like his greater predecessor, he 
deviated into poetry in his plays, though not to the same extent. 

His early dramas, which bring before us the grand history 
of his country long ago, contain much verse that a lover of 
poetry delights to dwell upon. In one of these plays there is 
this lovely little cradle song : — 

** Now roof and rafters blend with the starry vault on high ; 
Now flieth little Hakon on dream -wings through the sky ; 
There mounts a mighty stairway, from earth to God's own land ; 
There Hakon, with the angels, goes heavenward, hand in hand, 
God's angel-babes are keeping their watch, the whole night through ! 
God bless thee ! little Hakon ; thy mother watcheth too." 

This sweet little song may well come into one's mind when 
we see, in Bond Street windows, a pretty picture engraved by 
Norman Hurst, after a painting by Mrs. Alma Tadema, and 
entitled " Hush-a-bye." 

It would perhaps have been well if we had first made 
acquaintance with Ibsen through these historic dramas, in which 
he begins with the darkest period of Norwegian history, ascends 
therefrom to the ballad-period in the fourteenth century, and 
finally, in a noble drama of great beauty, idealises the period of 
the Vikings, and takes us to the wonderful story of the Volsung 
saga. In these dramas we have such fine characters as Sigurd, 
Dagny, Hjordis, Margrete, from whose lips comes the lovely 
cradle song, and King Skule, in whose character and experi- 
ences we may trace much of the dramatist's own. ** St. John's 
Eve," acted at Bergen in January, 1853, is poetical in title and 
in subject, and has many resemblances to Shakespere's 
** Midsummer Night's Dream " ; and the greater play of ** Lady 
Inger of Oestraat," brought out two years later, is a psycho- 
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logical tragedy of character, of the type of Shakespere's 
historical plays, which holds our attention from one end to the 
other. 

In the " Vikings at Helgeland," the story of the loves of 
Hjordis and Sigurd is full of the direst tragedy. The yielding 
by Sigurd of the woman that he loved to his foster brother 
Gunnar; the way that. the maiden Hjordis, steeped in the weird 
Icelandic* poetry, was won ; the marriage, followed after five 
years of wedded unhappiness by such fearful results, are quite 
appalling and significant, too, of our dramatist's later treatment 
of married life. In the " Rivals for the Throne " we have the 
following poetical remarks about the song gift and the gift of 
sorrow, made by the Scald Jatgeir to King Skule ; ** My Lord ! 
no song is born by daylight ; it may be written down in the sun- 
shine ; but it makes itself in the silent night, and springs from 
the gift of sorrow." This seems to recall Shelley's lines that 
most men — 

** Are cradled into poetry by wrong ; 
They learn in suffering what they teach in song." 

In these historic dramas we find some poems worthy of notice, 
such as Ornulf s lament over his dead son — 

" Gift of song is bitter, when the heart is broken " — 

and Jatgeir the Scald's song in honour of King Skule, with its 
chorus of — 

** All hail and long life to thee, Lord, in thy state, 
. As Monarch of Norway's realm." 

These and Margrete's cited cradle-song form little gems of 
poetry. 

While writing these dramas, Ibsen brought out two romantic 
plays in mixed prose and verse, ** Olaf Liliekrans " and the 
** Feast of Solhaug," the latter of which was performed on 
January 2, 1856. Then followed the ever-memorable *' Love's 
Comedy," a drama in rhymed heroic verse. This was received 
in Norway with a howl of indignant protest ; the dramatist, 
who had then applied for a travelling stipend, was said to deserve 
a stick rather than a stipend : and the play was pronounced a 
pitiful product of literary trifling. This was the first note 
sounded in the Philistine camp at the poet's supposed attack 
upon their ideals. The play certainly shows the terrible prose 
of life that too often attends marriage ; but though it seems to 
scourge love, it does so in love's own name ; and it holds up an 
ideal which, by contrast, makes the reality, as we so frequently 
see it, somewhat repulsive. Not often have the quiet joys of 
home life been painted more sweetly than in this extract from 
** Love's Comedy " : — 

** Ah, no ! there yet is something that is better ; 
It is the tranquil, gentle, cordial flow 
Of warm esteem, which must its subject honour, 
Ag much as rapture in a blissful trance. 
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It is the feeling of delight in duty, 
The joy of care, the blessed peace of home, 
Of two wills fondly yielding to each other ; 
Of watchful outlook, lest a stone should hurt 
Her foot, the dear one's, where in life she treads. 
It is the gentle hand that heals all wounds. 
The manly force that bears on willing' shoulders ; 
The peace of mind extending through the years, 
The steady arm that props and lifts securely ; 
That, surely, is the contribution best to offer 
Towards the building of your happiness." ' 

After this, Ibsen wrote the three philosophic dramas of 
** Brand," ** Peer Gynt," and " Emperor and Galilean." These 
dramas, clearly distinguishable from the purely romantic type to 
which he had hitherto devoted himself, seem to have been little 
designed, and perhaps nowise intended, for representation on 
the stage. An attempt at partial representation has been made 
both of " Brand " and ** Peer Gynt," one of them in a kind of 
operatic form, with music by Grieg. In ** Peer Gynt," as 
acted, the drama ended with the death scene of Aase, the 
mother. In ** Emperor and Galilean," Ibsen presents a kind of 
programme of the religious education of humanify. The 
Emperor Julian, disgusted with the Christianity of the day, 
wherein debased characters seemed to be wholly occupied in 
fostering and conducting the quarrels of sects, seeks to restore 
Paganism, the religion of joy. The attempt is utterly hopeless ; 
life can never be restored to a world that is utterly dead and 
gone. By persecuting Christianity, Julian consolidates it ; the 
religion of austere duty is purified in the fiery furnace of tribula- 
tion ; and after two long parts, each of five long acts, Julian is 
compelled to admit that the Galilean has conquered — *' Vicisti, 
O Galilsee," he cries, when dying — and all that the Emperor has 
been able to accomplish is to proclaim, through the mouth of 
the mystic Maximus, that the multiplied wants of man would 
be met by a new religion beyond and above the other two, 
wherein a return to Nature by the Spirit would present the 
senses purified and the Spirit enfranchised ; and would thus 
secure beauty with liberty. 

** Brand " and " Peer Gynt " are two plays which, though 
fierce invectives against Norway and the Norwegians, have been 
taken to their very heart of hearts by the people themselves. 
Like Englishmen, to whom they are so closely akin, they can take 
a beating without flinching, and be all the better for the scourge. 
It was when an exile in Rome that Ibsen wrote these plays ; 
but though in the land of classic renown, his heart was with his 
own country ; he depicted her scenes of fjord and fjeld, her deep 
sunless mountain-valleys, swept by avalanches ; and her people 
wringing a subsistence from a Nature which, as presented by the 
poet, wears its most forbidding aspect. We learn that in one 
of his visits to his native land, he wandered over the fjelds to the 
little town of Hellesylt, beautifully situated, as we know it in 
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summer, at the head of the Sunelvs fjord. There he remained 
several days ; and there he found the priest's wife, a pleasant 
young woman, Hving in a house close to the cliff — her own 
having been swapt away by an avalanche — and on his asking 
her if she was not afraid, she told him that an avalanche would 
now sweep over the top of their house and leave them un- 
scathed. 

Ibsen's sojourn in Rome, where he wrote these plays, 
produced in him effects such a capital of the ancient world 
never fails to produce in every romantic poet. Surrounded by 
monuments of antiquity, the poet looks with increasing interest 
on classicism ; and under a sky luminous and pure, he learns to 
love precise outlines, and imparts to his work the merits of 
plasticity and clearness. In his later works, Ibsen has written 
dramas of wonderful exactitude, with a simplicity and logic 
that recall something of the ancient Greeks ; and this, no doubt, 
he owed to his life in the land of classic beauty and renown. 
The romantic Northern spirit, however, before disappearing, 
often summons all its force, and in some work embodying the 
weirdest spirit of northern romanticism, bids its good-bye in a 
fit of laughter at the discipline to which it is going to submit. 
It was in Rome that Goethe wrote some of the most whimsical 
passages of his *' Faust." And it was in Rome that Ibsen, 
when bidding farewell to the romantic muse, composed ** Peer 
Gynt," the play most romantic, most confused, and altogether 
most contrary to the entire classic taste. 

** Brand " embodies Ibsen's favourite idea of moral educa- 
tion through the exercise of will. Every man, says the poet, 
should have an aim and an end in his life, and should press 
towards this end with all the force of his will. To attain this 
end he should resolutely put aside every divergent aim : his 
motto should be the poet's own of " All or nothing." The hero 
is a priest, but the dramatist tells us that a sculptor or a 
politician would have served his purpose just as well : he might 
even have taken old Galileo, provided only that he had stuck to 
his old assertion that the earth does move. 

** Peer Gynt " is a thoroughly Norwegian drama. In the 
folklore of the country, we find the character, much of the 
scenery, and many of the incidents. Though undergoing a 
self-imposed banishment, the heart of the poet was with his 
native country, which is to any man, he tells us, what the roots 
are to the tree. It is from his own country that the poet 
always draws his best inspirations. To his countrymen, Ibsen 
addressed, in his exile, more than one touching poem. 

** Brand " and ** Peer Gynt " are both written in verse, of 
which there is much that is so good as to make a lover of poetry 
regret that with them Ibsen's muse seems to have taken flight 
and left the poet to the sternest prose. One little specimen may 
be given, in the baldest of versions. Brand's wife, Agnes, is 
surely one of the loveliest characters ever presented in dramatic 
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literature. When speaking to Agnes of their child, Brand tells 
her to " Go and watch him while he sleeps. Sing him into 
bright dreams. A child's soul is as clear and placid as a tarn 
in summer sunshine. A mother can hover over it like a bird, 
which, in its silent flight, mirrors its beauty best in the greatest 
depths." And when the sorrowing mother to whom this lovely 
speech is addressed, is mourning her lost child, the only pet 
she had, she breaks out, in her agony, into this beautiful 
poetry : — 

** Let me mourn, oh ! let me weep ! 
When I've wept, then let me chmb 
Duty's path, so rough and steep. 
Brand, last night, at midnight's time, 
Came my child up to my bed, 
And his cheeks with health were red. 
In his garment white I saw him 
As with toddling steps he came ; 
And I yearned to touch him, draw him 
To my breast. He called my name 
As if begging me to take him 
To my bed and warm to make him, 
For I saw it : do not scold I 
Brand, oh, Brand ! my child was cold." 

In ** Peer Gynt," we have this piece of verse worth citing, in 
which a priest delivers a funeral sermon on a man who in his 
boyhood chopped off a finger with a view to escape conscrip- 
tion : — 

** No patriot was he : both for Church and State, 
A fruitless tree ; but there, on the upland ridge, 
In the small circle where he saw his calling, 
There he was great because he was himself : 
His inborn note rang true unto the end ; 
His days were as a lyre with muted strings. 
And therefore, peace be with thee, silent warrior. 
That fought the peasant's little life and fell. 
It is not ours to search the heart and reins ; 
That is no task for dust, but for its ruler. 
Yet dare I freely, firmly speak my hope, 
He scarce stands crippled now before his God." 

Being such as they are, and reduced under such circum- 
stances, it is no wonder that ** Brand " and ** Peer Gynt," 
though filled with scathing satire and denunciation of the 
Norwegians, have, it is said, become like national epics ; that 
they have given Norway an exalted sense of national signifi- 
cance ; that the dramas are known, almost by heart, to hundreds 
of Norwegians, and have been read everywhere by high and low 
alike ; and that they have enriched the thought, the imagination, 
and the very language of Norway. To the wanderer by fjord 
and fjeld, their magic lines are ever present, blending with the 
scenery they describe, and making their presence everywhere 
visible, so that the author is absorbed, as it were, into the 
invisible and impersonal genius of the place which has become 
articulate through his very words. 
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These dramas make Ibsen known to the whole of the thinking 
world, save England. Yet, strange to say, it was from England 
that there came the movement which, perhaps most of all, led 
Ibsen to that stage-realism which first made him known to us 
at all. EngHsh positivism, through Stuart Mill and his follower 
Taine, had been introduced into Scandinavia in 1870 by Dr. 
Brandes : and this produced an entire awakening of the whole 
of Scandinavian literature. It was felt that a complete breaking 
away from the romantic past was needed, and that all had to 
turn at once to the study and practice of the new philosophy. 
This philosophy swayed the romantic poet Bjornson : more 
especially did it influence Ibsen, who was by nature more open 
to its reception. The two plays that mark his transition from 
the romantic to the modern school, are the '* League of Youth" 
and the "Pillars of Society." These dramas had about them 
nothing of the romantic type ; they painted modern manners, 
and satirised contemporaneous follies ; but they both retained a 
little of the artificial style. With the ** Doll's House " Ibsen 
began to be a realist worthy of the name ; with ** Ghosts," and 
his. subsequent society play he is a realist out and out. 

It is in these plays that Ibsen is, in very truth, a dramatic 
pioneer. Besides satisfying other exigencies, these dramas have 
the merit of meeting all the requirements which the most 
rigorous critic of the realistic school could desire to see upon 
the stage. Of all external circumstances that affect his charac- 
ters, the dramatist takes, as he should, an exact account ; and 
the medium that surrounds them he describes with the utmost 
minuteness. In ** Ghosts" the rain falls almost without ceasing 
through three acts ; and the reader sympathises with Oswald's 
frantic desire for a life of joy in a land of light. In the ** Doll's 
House," a hairpin in a letterbox plays an important part. With 
such seemingly insignificant accessories Ibsen obtains immense 
effects. The external physiognomy of the plays is designed 
with the same care. The appearances of the characters in his 
dramas, and their very costumes, are all devised with the most 
scrupulous exactitude. We see that, when making up these 
personages, Ibsen actually had before his eyes individuals whom 
he was describing from head to foot. Conformably to realistic 
doctrines, he exhibits to us physiological facts that bear upon 
many of his characters. In showing how the sins of the fathers 
are often visited upon the children, he brings to light what is, 
he thinks, too often disregarded. To heredity he gives the 
importance which, as more clearly traced in Norway than with 
us, he deems to be its due. The destiny of some of his characters 
is explained by what has been seen in their progenitors. In 
** Ghosts" the very plot of the drama is based on heredity, 
which rules the play with the same fatality that we see in the 
old Greek tragedies. Oswald Alving suffers from a physical 
malady bequeathed to him by a father who. had led what is 
called a **gay life," had died therefrom, and had left to his son 
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the germs of the same vices. In vain does his mother take 
every precaution to keep her son from resembhng so sad a 
model; she can but conjure up the father's re-appearing maladies 
as so many ghosts, and the last of them is the awful catastrophe 
that brings the young man to so terrible a death. The ** Doll's 
House " shows us another unhappy man whose blood is poisoned, 
and whom an impending death awaits, owing to maladies that 
result from the too joyous life led by his father. 

In the ** Wild Duck " an attack of ophthalmia shows that 
little Hedwig is not the daughter of the photographer Ekdal, 
whose name she bears, but of the old merchant Werle, who is 
threatened with blindness from the selfsame malady. Many of 
the traits in his characters are represented as the result of 
physical causes. Dr. Stockmann, in the ** Enemy of the 
People," eats roast beef and drinks punch, and has a boisterous 
humour resulting therefrom. His miserable brother has the 
ill-humour produced by gastritis. Ellida Wangel, the lady 
from the sea, has a nervous malady which she seeks to cure 
by many and varied baths. Here is a veritable pathologic case, 
and it forms one of the crises of the play. 

While fully recognising the power of nerves and tempera- 
ment, Ibsen accords full life and power to the mind. Though 
a physiologist, he is at the same time a profound psychologist. 
With him man is a being swayed by complex forces which the 
dramatist sets himself to analyse. Woman he studies and 
describes with especial affection, and he shows her as exhibit- 
ing a highly developed intelligence, and a grand force of 
resistance, amidst the evils that beset her, and the dangers 
that menace her liberty. In the bosom of a degraded family 
Hedwig Ekdal lives a model of purity and grace. Nora Helmer, 
the doll, who had been treated like a lark or a linnet, displays a 
perfectly fierce energy when, driven by conviction, she abandons 
her husband and her children. Twenty years of abject slavery 
have not been able to tame the wild spirit of Helena Alving. 

Ibsen's prose style in these dramas is, in its nervous realism, 
simply perfect. It possesses the merits of conciseness, verna- 
cular simplicity, subtle rhythm in its phrases, and perfect clear- 
ness as to meaning. It is, however, so difficult to translate 
that the best version will always leave much to be desired. 
With such views, and in such a style, has Ibsen come forward 
as a veritable dramatic pioneer, to lead us to reconsider many 
of society's most cherished ideals, to regard them in a new light, 
and to amend our views with respect to some of them. Tiie 
forerunner of the series was the ** League of Youth," written at 
Dresden in 1868, and produced in Christiania in 1869, amid 
scenes of most indignant protest against its political tendency. 
In party politics, which this play satirises, the Norwegians are 
even worse than the English ; and hearers denounced or 
applauded the play in accordance with their own party politics. 
The second and third representations were just as stormy ; but 
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now the drama has become recognised as one of the classics 
of the Scandinavian stage. The importance of the play is 
great ; for therewith was inaugurated the modern theatre in 
Norway, and the storms that troubled the first representations 
were the best proof that Ibsen had touched realism to the quick. 
One or two scenes in the last two acts contain the germs of 
later plays, and it was the suitability of the realistic prose 
comedy to these episodes that, no doubt, confirmed Ibsen in 
his choice of it. In this he was followed by his friend Bjornson, 
who, like Ibsen, definitely abandoned the romantic type of 
drama, and brought contemporary life upon the stage. 

** The Pillars of Society,*' Ibsen's next play, is a general 
study of people who pretend to labour for the good of the 
community, while, in reality, all that these hypocrites seek is 
their own profit. Consul Bernick, the hero, is a slave to the 
idealisings of a certain Rorlund, about duty to society, respecta- 
bility, good example, and social influence. He carries on with 
a married actress an intrigue which, as concealed, will, he 
thinks, shock nobody. Unfortunately the intrigue was all but 
discovered ; and in order to keep the moral sense of the com- 
munity unshocked by the terrible scandal of his exposure, 
Bernick had to impute his deed to another man, who, as he 
happened to be going to America, where his shame would be 
concealed, enabled the hero to lie his way back to the good 
opinion of Rorlund and of society. Three women are shown 
in the play, for whom society's ideals present no attractions 
whatever. Chief of these is Lona Hessel, Mrs. Bernick's 
elder step-sister — one of Ibsen's beautiful woman characters — 
who snaps her fingers at Rorlund's preachings, runs off to 
America to take care of her brother, the emigrant, and at last 
returns, and by persistent endeavours encourages the liar to 
break with the ideals by telling about himself the simple truth. 
There is a grand scene where their tales of loving sacrifice are 
told to each other by Lona Hessel and Martha Bernick, a 
woman who has wasted her life by conforming to society's 
ideals of womanliness ; and they advise Dina DoriF, the actress's 
daughter, to take care not to commit the same folly. The play 
ends with the proclamation by Lona that Bernick, the hero of 
her youth, shall stand free and true, followed by this speech of 
Bernick's : ** Gather round me, you true and faithful women ; 
for I have learned in these days that it is you women who are 
the true * Pillars of Society.' " 

The play ends happily, with a kind of forced conclusion, 
arising, no doubt, from a concession to a public that always 
prefers, at the expense of logic, happy denouements to tragic 
catastrophes. Hereafter, however, all our author's dramas, save 
one, end in a manner eminently tragic. 

But the next play is one which, like a raging epidemic, 
ravaged for an entire season the whole of the North of Europe. 
Everywhere, from Trondhjem to Berlin, people grew warm over 
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a continuous discussion of the question involved in the " Doll's 
House," whether a wife was, or was not, justified in leaving 
her husband and her children for the reasons fully set forth in 
the drama. So high did the contest rage that at Stockholm 
and elsewhere cards of invitation often bore the request that 
visitors would abstain from any allusion whatever to the 
** Doll's House." It was one of the first of Ibsen's works 
which made the dramatist at all known to the British public, 
having been admirably put on the stage at the Haymarket 
Theatre. The general question, ** Whether marriage was a 
failure," raised by the play, is one which has been discussed 
usque ad nauseam ^ in what is said to be the most dominant factor 
in society of to-day, the keeper of the conscience of the middle 
classes, the Daily Telegraph. 

Before giving a synopsis of the play, it may be well to con- 
sider what has been set forward on the general subject by the 
partisans of Ibsen's own views. If we take i,ooo marriages we 
shall, they say, find 700 couples for whom the present system 
is good enough ; they rub along somehow and don't complain. 
By 299 it is found to be a failure, but they have to put up with 
it because they are in a minority. These 299 failures will not 
have the courage to face the fact that they are failures since 
they cannot prevent the 700 satisfied ones from coercing them 
into conformity with the existing marriage law. They accord- 
ingly try to persuade themselves that, whatever their own 
domestic arrangements may be, the family is a beautiful and 
holy natural institution. The fox, they remind us, not only 
declares that the grapes that he cannot get are sour; he also 
insists that the sloes that he can get are sweet. The 299 
domestic failures thus become, as to marriage, Idealists. They 
proclaim their ideal in fiction, in pulpit and platform oratory, 
and in private conversation ; and in this they far outdo the 700 
who comfortably accept marriage as a matter of course, never 
dreaming of calling it a holy and beautiful institution, being 
pretty plainly of opinion that idealism is a crackboned fuss 
about nothing at all. The Idealists, hurt by this, retort by 
calling the others Philistines. 

The one remaining man out of the thousand, strong enough 
to face the truth that the Idealists are shirking, says flatly that 
marriage is, for many of us, an utter failure. As he will not 
hold his tongue, the Philistines simply think him mad, and let 
him go. But the Idealists are terrified beyond measure at the 
proclamation of their hidden thought, at the presence of the 
traitor among the conspirators of silence ; at the rending of the 
beautiful veil which they have woven to hide the unbearable 
face of truth. They would therefore brand him as immoral, 
profligate, filthy, and appeal against him to the despised Philis- 
tines, specially idealised by them for the occasion as society. 

As putting forward a plea for some, perhaps many, who are 
nowise included in the foregoing arithmetical enumeration, it 
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may be well to recall the fact, too often forgotten, that the best 
idealising love — love that discerns the ideal in the real — is by 
no means limited to the ante-nuptial rhapsodies of youths and 
maidens, though it must be confessed that it is too often so 
circumscribed by both poets and novelists, whom we may 
regard, the best of them, as a sort of quasi-poets (poets, as it 
were, in prose). These writers do, mostly, lavish all their 
raptures on the period of courtship rather than of matrimony, 
on the pursuit rather than the attainment, as if, it has been 
remarked, they would have us believe that a woman is like a 
fox, precious only for the excitement of the chase, and worthless 
when won ! Common belief, too, seems to run in the same way, 
for the popular name of the meadow-sweet is ** Courtship and 
Matrimony," because at a distance it is pleasant, but when you 
get near to it, nauseous. A wiser philosophy, however, a sounder 
trust in human nature, might teach us — what the deeper insight 
of our best poets has enabled them clearly to discern — that there 
is nothing more touching, more tender and ideal, more poetic, 
than some couple, husband and wife, who, having in the words 
of the song, " clamb the hill thegither,'* are now going down its 
farther side, whose mutual love, mellowed by many a year of 
stormg and sunshine, does, as the evening of life draws on, 
encompass them with a splendour of sunset glory, and as they 
go hand in hand down the hillside of life, truer lovers now than 
even in the heyday of their courtship, endows them with a 
compassionate mutual forbearance for each other's well-known 
little weaknesses, and an abiding faith that, by and by, when 
they come to sleep together at the hill foot, this love, supremest 
then at the last sad parting upon earth, will go with them across 
the dark river into the world beyond. 

Now this drama of the ** Doll's House," which has raised 
over the whole of the thinking world these burning questions 
about marriage, introduces us to a presumably ideal family, a 
charming wife, Nora Helmer, a fond husband, and three lovely 
children. Here we have, it may be thought, a permanence of 
domestic felicity. A few subtly drawn scenes dispel the illusion. 
The wife is rudely awakened from her state of helpless com- 
placency. She has the delightful consciousness of being a good 
wife and a good mother ; but with relentless hand the dramatist 
pricks each one of Nora's pretty bubbles — she is shown to have 
unwittingly committed, for the sake of her husband, the crime 
of forgery, which would, if revealed, tarnish his honour ; the 
homes in which she had hitherto lived — her father's first, and 
then her husband's — are revealed to her astonished and awaken- 
ing gaze as Dukkehjems, the homes of unreflecting marionettes ; 
true doll's houses, as we may call them. She is looking for 
what she calls the miracle ; it suddenly dawns upon her that 
her calamity may be but a blessing in disguise, since it may 
afford her husband a magnificent opportunity of proving his 
love for her by shielding her, and taking her crime and its 
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consequences upon himself. Instead of that he flies into a 
vulgar rage and furiously upbraids her; calls her a liar and 
a hypocrite ; declares her to be unfit for the education of her 
children, and is bent on shielding, not her, but himself. Most 
cases of ^ early corruption, he had previously told her, may be 
traced to bad mothers. The compromising document having, 
in the midst of the tirade, been suddenly returned, the husband's 
indignation evaporates; with masculine obtuseness he fancies 
the episode to be closed, clumsily tries to retract what he has 
said, and hopes to coax his wife back into good humour. In 
this he signally fails. Nora has now no illusions left. She sees 
that their whole family life has been a fiction ; that they have 
been merely playing at ideal husband and father, wife and 
mother ; so she leaves him then and there in order to find out 
the reality of things for herself; refuses to see her children 
again till she is fit to be in charge of them, and declines to live 
with him till they shall both become capable of a more honour- 
able relation to one another. With the characteristic Ibsenite 
declaration that her first duty is not to her husband and children, 
but to herself, Nora walks forth late at night into the world, in 
order to test the educational virtue of life, and thereby rise, as 
she hopes, into the sphere of true womanhood. 

Ibsen's next drama, " Ghosts," ended in a catastrophe so 
terrible that it seems to recall what was, according to Aristotle, 
the masterpiece of the Greek stage, the " QEdipus Tyrannus " 
of Sophocles. In that great tragedy a king, in the height of his 
power and glory, was, by irrefragible proof, shown to have 
unwittingly committed the appalling crimes of murdering his 
unknown father, and, by incest with his unknown mother, who 
had exposed him as a babe to perish on Mount Cithaeron, had 
begotten one of the purest and noblest ideals of womanhood 
ever conceived by a poet's imagination, the famous Princess 
Antigone. When, by evidence beyond all doubt, the awful 
history is revealed, the unhappy king and queen leave the stage ; 
a lovely chorus by Sophocles is chanted ; and the terror-stricken 
audience awaits, in appalling expectation, the catastrophe ! By- 
and-by a messenger comes to announce that the overborne 
queen had put an end to her life ; and then, at last, the doors 
open, and the king himself appears, with blood streaming down 
his face, having, no longer able to bear the light of day, put out 
his eyes with the pin of his wife's girdle. 

As this drama was shown, by the Comedie Frangaise, in the 
finest reproduction ever given of a Greek play, a shudder seemed 
to run through the whole of the spectators at the terrible 
spectacle. 

In Ibsen's drama the catastrophe is even more appalling 
than this. A rich mother welcomes home from Paris an only 
and well-beloved son. In honour of the dead father a memorial 
institution is about to be opened ; and on the surface all seems 
bright, hopeful and happy. But, by the much-tried and long- 
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suffering mother, her husband's vices had been piously con- 
cealed ; so far as was known by the neighbours, and the son, 
sent from home early to be educated in Paris, the father had 
lived and died in the odour of sanctity ; and as with King 
CEdipus, we wonder what is going to happen. Rain falls with- 
out ceasing, blurring the beauty of the Norwegian fjords, and, 
Ibsen-wise, in itself hinting that some catastrophe is at hand. 
The father has bequeathed to the son the effects of his own 
vicious indulgences. By a skilful French physician the youth 
has been pronounced to have been, from his birth, vermoulu : 
he was told that, at last, his brain would soften, and he would 
be a helpless and hopeless incurable: he has poison ready at 
hand to meet this terrible emergency ; and he makes his poor 
mother promise to administer this poison to him as soon as the 
awful disease should clearly appear. 

The mother had found her husband's vices identically re- 
appear in her son. By-and-by an awful night comes on, when 
a heart-rending colloquy takes place between the mother and 
her son, who produces from his pocket the tabloids of deadly 
poison, and extracts from the shuddering mother a solemn 
promise not to fail to administer these to him when the appalling 
disease shall come on. With hopeful words the mother sits by 
her son through the night, and tries to persuade him that the 
crisis is over. At length the sun rises ; the neighbouring glacier 
and snow-peaks glow with beauty in the morning light; and 
then we are made to feel that the end is at hand. Suddenly, 
the youth asks his mother to give him for a plaything the sun : 
he shrinks together in the chair ; his muscles relax, his face is 
expressionless, and his eyes have a glassy glare. With a de- 
spairing shriek the awe-stricken mother entwines her hands in 
her hair, gazes at her son in speechless agony, and fumbles in 
his breast for the tabloids ; and then the curtain slowly falls, 
as we are face to face with the most awful catastrophe that can 
be found in the whole history of the drama, ancient or modern. 

Now alike in the case of King CEdipus and of Helen Alving, 
the drama is not one that we can ever like to dwell upon ; the 
plot is fearful, and the catastrophe overwhelming; but if the 
one tragedy was accepted, more than two thousand years ago, 
as purifying the mind by pity and terror, surely the other might 
be regarded as doing the same thing in a drama of our own day. 

In no other work has Ibsen so completely and so terribly 
dissected social morality. He knew how superficial must be 
that morality which led people to regard the close of the 
** Doll's House " as deserving of reprobation ; so he produced 
this drama to supplement and complete the other. The effect 
was tremendous. This was not due merely to its tragic 
grandeur, all the more impressive from being drawn from 
contemporary life ; its terrors lay mainly in the boldness and 
weightiness of its principles. There was raised a howl of fury 
such as had not been heard since the performance of the 
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"Comedy of Love'*; and, as then, in 1862, so now in 1881, 
the author himself was attacked both in private and in public, 
and bespattered with the commonplaces often hurled by the 
Philistines at all works of daring and noble genius. Incensed 
by this reception of his work, Ibsen produced, in a shorter time 
than usual, a play that was to serve as his answer and his 
defence. The censured drama had been called *' Gengangere," 
which means again-comers or re-appearers, well represented by 
the French Title ** Revenants," but perverted by our title of 
** Ghosts," which to many savours of conjuring and chicanery. 
Ibsen's answering drama was designated ** En Folkefiende," 
which maV be fairly rendered as *' An Enemy of the People." 
This is the play that was so admirably reproduced at the 
Haymattet Theatre. Overwhelmed by an avalanche of out- 
cries, and but timidly supported by his friends, the dramatist 
approached the subject of his defence with great skill. It was 
presented in this wise. In a small town — some Norwegian 
Harrogate or Ilkley — the healing waters had been discovered by 
the resident physician, Dr. Stockmann, to be contaminated by 
microbes and impurity. Were this made known, the place 
would suffer irretrievably : so the people, instead of appearing 
in their true characters, as a conspiracy of rogues leagued 
against an honest man, pose as society, the democracy, the 
compact Liberal majority ; and they thus oppose the doctor 
tooth and nail. He is dismissed from his post ; the Press 
refuses to publish his discovery; and he cannot even obtain a 
public hall in which to announce it in a lecture. At last, how- 
ever, the doctor calls a public meeting in a large unoccupied 
house, lent to him by a sympathising friend ; but his opponents 
put his chief antagonist, a printer and newspaper proprietor, 
into the chair ; and the fourth act is taken up with the doctor's 
defence, delivered before this tumultuous assembly. In that 
meeting everybody is against him ; he is hissed at and hooted ; 
and at the end, he is declared, by a formal and unanimous vote, 
to be ** An enemy of the People." 

This long history of baths and bacteria, however, is but the 
material envelope of a profound drama, palpitating with emotion, 
which carries us away into quite another region. It brings 
before us the poet himself, persecuted by the mob simply because 
he has dared to tell them what he himself believes to be the 
truth. In a far wider sense, it presents us with an advanced 
thinker — what I have called a pioneer — in conflict with the 
multitude, which is a slave to its own interests. 

The daring mode of attack adopted by Ibsen is both new 
and interesting. In the cause of freedom, he boldly takes the 
field against the tyranny of the majority. Which is right ? 
Genius or society, the majority or the pioneer ? The majority 
always has on its side both truth and right, say its represen- 
tatives. ** The most dangerous foe of truth and liberty every- 
where is the compact majority : the majority never has right on 
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its side, never, I say," replies Dr. Stockmann, who is, in fact, 
Ibsen himself. The wonderful oration delivered by the doctor 
in the fourth act, as it was given by Mr. Beerbohm Tree at the 
Haymarket Theatre, the hearers can never, one would think, 
forget. As we see the hero in the fifth act, with his windows 
all broken, his clothes rent, and everything seeming to go 
against him, we pity the poor doctor, and we are entirely on 
his side. In his agony he seems to cry out : — 

** Oh ! for a lodge in some vast wilderness ; 
Some boundless contiguity of shade : 
Where rumour of oppression and deceit, 
Of unsuccessful or successful war, 
Might never reach me more ! " 

He wants his wife to pack up and begone with him to other 
scenes, the sooner the better. But, on further consideration, he 
gives up this plan, and determines to remain at his post, and 
begin the battle over again. Like a normal Englishman, Ibsen 
was a true Viking : being in the right, he was never going, 
like Galileo, to give in. ** Here is the battle-field,** says he ; 
** here the fight must be fought ; here will I win the victory ! 
Shall I be driven off the field by public opinion, by a compact 
majority, and such like devilries ? No, thank 5'ou. What 
I want to make intelligible to all still undeveloped brains is 
that the worst foes of every free man are party programmes ; 
that they choke off all young and hopeful truths ; and that 
everlasting consideration for other people's opinions sits on the 
head of all justice and all morality.** And the play ends with 
the ever- memorable phrase of doctor and poet that "the strongest 
man in the world is he that stands most alone ! '* 

In his next drama Ibsen had got fully into that symboHsm 
to which the development of his intense realistic tendency would 
naturally conduct him. Symbolism is that form of art which 
at once satisfies our longing to pourtray reality, and our inherent 
craving to pass beyond it. Reality is the sensible image : the 
symbol leads to the indefinite thing that it denotes. It is in 
symbolism that all great poets have developed when, having 
long been content with reality, they have allowed their imagina- 
tion to roam into the vast regions beyond. Thus it was that 
Shakespeare wrote his ** Tempest,'* and Goethe the second part 
of his ** Faust.'* Ibsen had not become a symbolist all at once. 
In his romantic period he had, in the Bishop Nicholas of his 
" Rivals for the Throne," presented to us the clerical spirit 
throwing Norway into disorder in the Middle Ages. He makes 
Brand replace a tottering Church, emblem of an obscure faith, 
by a Church entirely new and full of light, the emblem of free 
will and emancipated thought. ** Peer Gynt *' is altogether 
symbolic. In ** Emperor and Galilean,** the sun denotes the 
ideal beauty and liberty which Julian seeks to restore. The 
** Folkefiende ** (Enemy of the People) is the first play where 
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the poet's new manner comes in as a system; and there the 
symbolism is little more than an allegory. Giving apparently 
the history of a physician who seeks to restore salubrity to 
some baths, the drama presents, in reality, the tragedy of a 
reformer who is reviled by the mob, and handed over to condign 
punishment. 

The next drama, ** The Wild Duck," implies symbolism in 
its very title. No one can suppose that the account of an 
incident in shooting is to be developed by the dramatist through 
five acts. The ** Wild Duck " is the poet's emblem of the man 
who, through the misery of his nature, is doomed to live in mire 
and darkness, and to be incapable of being anyhow raised there- 
from. Written at a time of profound discouragement, this play 
exhibits the fading away of all the poet's golden dreams ; and 
expresses his sad conviction that he must renounce his ambition 
to raise men who seem to be for ever given over to vice and 
error. And our dramatist's subsequent plays are made intensely 
poetical, and thus to many readers less easy to understand, by 
the symbolism that runs through the whole of them. One 
beauty in these dramas is that thoughtful readers find for them 
widely different interpretations: they largely infuse into them 
their own views. Thus it was that in " Folkefiende," an able 
clerical critic took the waters for the Gospel, and the reviling 
townsfolk for the perverters of Scriptural truth ! 

In like manner we may imagine varied interpretations of the 
delightful drama of " Rosmersholm," which, rightly considered, 
we may well, I think, look upon as Ibsen's masterpiece. The 
play is unspeakably sad, but full of entrancing poesy, which 
envelops all the chief characters. About Rosmer and Rebecca 
West there lies a sweet but sad charm, alike in the philan- 
thropic dreams of the hero, and in the mystic union that binds 
him to the heroine, and at last leads him to die with her, the 
two together hand in hand. What a poetic but solemn sojourn 
is that abode of Rosmersholm, the peaceful retreat full of the 
portraits of illustrious ancestors ; fit spot in itself for the loveliest 
of idylls, but plunged into the direst of tragedies ! The poetry, 
too, is enveloped in the style which breaks out in tropes and 
metaphors, without ever ceasing to be natural and precise. 
EUida Wangel, the '* Lady from the Sea," presents us with 
some of the results of the dramatist's researches in telepathy 
and hypnotism. It brings before us some curious examples of 
influence, whereon a learned discourse was once given by the 
Secretary of the Psychical Society, on what he termed ** Ghosts 
of the Living." With much subtle symbolism, the main lesson 
conveyed by the drama may be thus expressed : 

" For height of happiness will, unrestrained, 
Wild spirits vainly strive, with sure disaster ; 
By well-directed strength is greatness gained, 
In limitation proves himself the master ; 
And but through law can freedom be attained.'' 
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The heroine, a true child of the sea, born beside the mighty 
ocean, whose presence had pervaded her life from its earliest 
hour, is ill at ease by the narrow fjord, shut in on all sides by 
the mountains. Moreover, she had, in early life, been united 
to a sailor by a so-called marriage rite, made by slipping on a 
key-ring two rings taken from each other's fingers, and flinging 
them far out into the waves. The sailor leaves her, but seems 
to appear to her at a critical period in her life of motherhood, 
and claims her as his own long after she has been married to 
Dr. Wangel. 

Ellida asserts that she was sold to Dr. Wangel ; that, being 
destitute, she had no choice but to accept the home which he 
had offered to her ; and though she dreads rather than loves 
the sailor, she looks for his return. He arrives at last, and calls 
upon Ellida to come with him of her own free will ; and to the 
doctor's horror, she begs him to cancel the bargain, and restore 
her to her full liberty. After a trying scene. Dr. Wangel, seeing 
how hopeless it is to win her back, gives her full permission to 
make her unfettered choice ; whereupon she dismisses the sailor, 
telling him that he allures her no more ;' returns to her husband 
with a full sense of her responsibilities, and is entirely cured of 
her inordinate yearning for the sea. 

This drama has a fine symbolic meaning. The mysterious 
sailor denotes the free lawless will which spurns the restraints 
of organised society. The sea, which resists all efforts to curb 
its lawless energy, lends itself well to symbolise that wild zest 
for the allurements of a savage liberty which many find so hard 
to shake off. Whatever difficulties arise from its symbolism, it 
ranks with Rosmersholm in the impression of lofty poesy which 
it conveys. The sentiment of Nature is powerfully expressed. 
The drama is, in fact, an ode to the sea, written in a sober 
style, where the physical wotld unijtes with the moral ; where 
the phenomena of Nature are merely images of what take place 
within ourselves ; and where the poet opens up to us wide 
regions in which heart and thought delight to breathe the vast 
aspirations of superior minds. 

** Hedda Gabler '* presents us with a fin-dc'siecle young 
lady, in whose breast the pagan joy of life has been planted in 
a soil likely to bear the worst kind of fruit. Hedda is of insa- 
tiable vanity, with a hunger for new sensations, an imperious 
demand for pleasure, an utter distaste for duties, a horror of 
maternity, and a ruthless selfishness which calmly treads under 
foot every person or thing that stands in her way. Much 
of her wildness is due to her sad home life. She had had 
no mother to care for and watch over her ; and her father, an 
old general, used to read the newspaper, or go to sleep, and 
allow her to spend her time with a clever but unprincipled rake. 
Yielding to her importunity, the roue had told her all that she 
wished to know ; but when, mistaking her character, he went 
from loose words to looser acts, she had to threaten him with a 
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pistol in order to bring him to his senses. With many admirers, 
she is at twenty-nine years of age still un wedded, and then, 
afraid to disdain any respectable oifer, she marries a learned 
professor, who was the very last man to have control over such 
a wife, and who might as well have brought home a veritable 
Cleopatra. Ibsen's plays have a logical connection. " Hedda 
Gabler '* is a further development of " Ghosts " ; the heroine 
is Helen Alving perverted ; and her motto of the joy of life 
is turned intellectually, but not sensuously, into what proves 
utterly detestable. For the sake of doing something to while 
away her time she works mischief all round. In this drama, too, 
there is much symbolism. Hedda is the genius of evil in con- 
flict with the spirit of progress. She is the impersonation of an 
evil genius who, irritated at the harmonious working of the 
world, delights in turning men from the right way, and is hostile 
to all fertile ideas and generous sentiments. Like Lucifer and 
Mephistopheles, Hedda is at last overcome and beaten down. 
To the order of the world she opposed an utterly false ideal of 
liberty and beauty. Vanquished at the end, she plays a diabolic 
air upon the piano, turns her back upon the world, and shoots 
herself with the pistol with which she had sent the rake about 
his business. 

The drama teaches us that it is not enough to live a life 
entirely intellectual ; the spirit may go astray ; we should also 
cultivate the heart, and then we shall not so readily wander. 
We are taught, too, not to despair of the future. In vain do fools 
and evil-doers obstruct the march of progress, and wage war 
upon genius ; the end is the further expansion through the world 
of the very ideas that they seek to oppose. We have seen what 
a lofty idea Ibsen has of the power of woman in the world ; to 
their influence he attributes, and in their hands he lays, much 
of the good that is to be accomplished in times to come. 

Ibsen's next play, the " Master Builder," shows what damage 
a man's character must suffer in the pitiless struggle to mount 
fortune and power over the heads of ruined rivals. In order 
that one man may grow mighty a thousand are ruthlessly 
trodden down ; but the mighty one pays with his heart for the 
victory achieved by his brain. The prompt desire to demolish 
every possible competitor mars the happiness of the strong 
man, because it isolates him, and makes him suppress and sub- 
jugate every existence that comes in contact with his own. 
Marriage should be a partnership of thoughts, aspirations, and 
interests ; but where the stronger partner absorbs and suppresses 
the weaker, marriage becomes a misery to both. 

The Master Builder fears the young generation which, 
in order of nature, must rise and displace the old ; and though, 
far from being cruel, he is capable of pity, and is a man of 
conscience, he cannot, without being morally censurable, hold 
on to his dearly bought position of dominance. While he is 
descanting upon his fear of the young generation, the enemy 
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enters in the person of young Hilda Wangel, the younger 
daughter of the Dr. Wangel who had married the ** Lady from 
the Sea/' In her influence over the Master Builder we have a 
further presentment of the dramatist's study of hypnotism. In 
order to remain heroic in her eyes, he actually signs his own 
death-warrant, and abdicates in favour of a young man who is 
his superior in talent, and is destined to make him superfluous. 
In spite of his wife's warning he lends an ear to Hilda's chal- 
lenge, and trying to repeat a grand feat of earlier years, so as 
to live up to her ideal of him, he mounts to the top of a tower 
which he had built over his house, and while placing a garland 
upon the pinnacle he grows dizzy and falls headlong to the 
ground. 

What is here symbolised is the normal tragedy of the suc- 
cessful life. Youth, more amply equipped with energy, out- 
strips the old man, who, at an earlier or a later time, grows 
dizzy, loses his grip, and falls down. Sometimes the descent 
is gradual ; sometimes it is a grand spectacular fall ; but the 
mode of exit does not matter much. Your tale is told, and 
you fall at once into the rear. 

With '* Little Eyolf " and " John Gabriel Borkman" Ibsen's 
dramas have, so far, come to a close. These plays are now 
under frequent criticism in the Press, and one of our best 
critics points out that, by a happy chance, Borkman exactly 
fits our present Lyceum Company. Ibsen is now, however, 
seventy years of age, and may, therefore, be allowed to bring to 
a close his long and honourable career. 

That evils can be cured by professing not to see them is an 
optimism against which Ibsen revolts. He believes that such 
views encourage vice by spreading over it a charitable mantle 
of darkness, under which the foulest things may be done with- 
out entailing any open penalty. He has the courage, without 
flinching at the ugliest truths, to record what he sees and 
feels without regard for any conventionalities. His dramas are 
nowise food for babes, but they furnish wholesome and stimu- 
lating nourishment to every mature mind. Considering the 
dramas of Ibsen as a whole, a candid reader cannot but admit 
that they display a truly imposing monument of modern thought. 
Under characters intensely Norwegian, and amid surroundings 
peculiar to a northern race, the dramatist has seized and 
brought before us the typical facts of human nature in general. 
With these heroes we have many characteristics in common ; 
and in them the poet displays to us the passions and the in- 
firmities of all. Though the transition from one drama to another 
is natural, the points of contact are many, and the moral 
doctrine is the same in all ; though the differences of form are 
such that, had we not known the author, we could hardly have 
believed them to have come from the same brain. 

As manager and writer for the stage, Ibsen traversed the 
whole of the theatrical schools of our time, modifying his forms 
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and characters in accordance with the intellectual condition of 
the period. Attracted at times to the styles of drama developed 
by his mighty predecessors in other lands, he has, by innate 
logical tendencies, finished by finding and employing a power- 
ful method which is especially his own. Though above all 
things a poet, he was, like Wordsworth, always fond of posing 
as a teacher ; thus of late he has turned aside from poetry and 
developed into profound teaching of what he believes to be 
important social duties. In his transitions from one kind of 
drama to another there has been nothing arbitrary. He began 
with the romantic drama, because in his youth that was the 
prevailing form. He turned therefrom to the philosophic 
drama when, after giving the rein to his imagination, a need 
of sober reflection had been felt. From this he has been 
carried on to naturalism by causes which, in all literatures, 
have made this form inevitable. To-day we find him in full 
symbolism, not through any outward impulse, but because after 
realism this is the only form that remains ; and thus we now 
find him deep in the kind of drama that is best suited to his 
amazing genius. Though unquestionably an artist, he has, no 
doubt, in the solitude wherein he delights to live, less often 
meditated on pure questions of art than on the greater problems 
that relate to human destiny. And although he is now old, 
Ibsen's mind and soul have ever remained in perfect harmony 
with all the aspirations of youth. He has represented the 
manners and beliefs of yesterday ; he now represents those of 
to-day ; he even foresees those that are to come hereafter. He 
is a poet, with his eye open to the future ; and he well deserves 
the title that has been bestowed upon, him of the most modern 
of all the moderns. The artistic education of Ibsen goes hand 
in hand with the development of the drama of our century ; 
and in studying both we shall well observe the progressive 
development of the theatre of the age. 

From England, Ibsen derived the first impulse that led him 
into the path wherein he has now become supreme ; to English- 
men, along with his great predecessor, Goethe, Ibsen ascribes a 
character superior ^o what is awarded to the Germans, because, 
he says, we English have the courage to be what Nature has 
made us : thus we should not, surely, be the only people in the 
whole world of letters among whom Ibsen's works have failed 
to obtain their due recognition. We ought the rather to be the 
readiest to welcome dramas that emanate from a man who has 
so abundantly shown that he possesses the indomitable energy, 
and the refusal to be beaten down by any difficulty or any 
obstacle, upon which we like to think that the great English 
race may fairly boast itself to be pre-eminent. 
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XIV. 
THE RISE, DEVELOPMENT, AND PRO- 
GRESS OF THE ENGLISH DRAMA. 

F all the many glories of English literature the 
most splendid is, beyond all question, the 
drama. I do not, of course, refer to the 
dratna of to-day, but to that literary drama 
which has been bequeathed as a precious 
treasure to us and to the world by our fore- 
fathers. In this our literature stands above 
all Hteratures, ancient or modern, not except- 
ing even the wonderful wealth of the Attic Stage, Though we 
owe this pre-eminence largely to Shakespete, whose supremacy 
remains unchallenged, yet Shakespere was but primus inter 
paves, the royal chief of a band whereof many a one might 
himself well claim high rank among the dramatists of the world. 
It behoves us, therefore, to give special attention to that drama 
which has given us so proud a pre-eminence. 

The earliest dramas in our literature were devised by the 
clergy for the instruction of the people in matters of religion. ' 
At that time the laity, high and low alike, were so ignorant 
that many of the barons who won our great Charter could not 
write their names, and the third of our Norman kings was 
called Beauclerk, or the Scholar, merely because, having been 
at first intended for the Church, he possessed a little learning. 
In such times it was thus quite natural that the clergy, who 
alone had any learning, should seek to strengthen their influence, 
and at the same time gratify, while instructing, the people, by 
pressing into the service of the Church so powerful a mode of 
religious amusement as was afforded by the drama. Accord- 
™g'y> stage representations were got up with all attainable 
magnificence, and every possible expedient, in regard to costume 
and other accessories, was employed to heighten the illusions 
of the play. Dresses in abundance were readily supplied from 
the splendid robes to be found at hand in the vestry of the 
church. The plays were written and mainly acted at first by 
the monks themselves, and the church or cathedral often formed 
the theatre, and had the stage placed near the High Altar. 
Sometimes the representation took place out of doors, and now 
and then we read of the whole theatre being on wheels, for 
convenience of movement from place to place. Occasionally 
the stage was divided into three platforms, denoting respectively 
Heaven, Earth and Hell, whereon it was arranged that the 
dramatis persons should make their appearance in the exact place 
that corresponded to their several characters. 

As to the people who got up these plays, it must be carefully 
borne in mind that they were the artists that filled the windows 
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ot our churches with stained glass, hung the chapels with 
tapestry, poised aloft arches of ideal beauty, carved the statues, 
and gilt the shrines. They well knew what was needed to bring 
their pageantry into harmony with edifices that glowed with 
deep and solemn halo from clerestory windows, enriched with 
frescoes, and embellished with the many beauties of art that 
had been lavished on each detail of the structure by the loving 
prodigality of pious hands. We may be sure, therefore, that 
these dramas were presented with an harmonious accompani- 
ment of magnificence and beauty. 

The people were familiar with dramatic spectacles through 
the rites of a gorgeous and impressive ritual that was itself 
largely dramatic. The office of the Mass is essentially dramatic, 
and from very early times it became a custom to supplement 
the liturgy with scenic representation. Thus performers and 
spectators were alike prepared for the plays. The dramas thus 
represented were known as Miracle- Plays or Mysteries. Of the 
Miracle-Plays a good example is contained in Longfellow's 
paraphrase of the *' Golden Legend," made familiar to all lovers 
of music by the beautiful setting that a part of it has received 
from Sir Arthur Sullivan. Of Mysteries we have all heard, and 
perhaps seen, much in relation to a solitary specimen of them 
which still survives in the Passion Play at Oberammergau in 
Bavaria. Of these two similar kinds of dramas, whose names 
were often confounded with each other, the Mysteries repre- 
sented scenes from Scripture, the Miracle-Plays incidents and 
acts from the lives of the saints. In the early literature of all 
Catholic countries these dramas abound, and examples of the 
deep and abiding influence they exerted on mediaeval art and 
poetry are to be met with everywhere. In this form Milton 
first cast his immortal epic, and the great poem of the Middle 
Ages shows by its very name, the Divine Comedy (Divina 
Comedia), that it is related to a theatrical performance; it is, 
in fact, a narrative form of those Miracle- Plays of Hell, Pur- 
gatory, and Paradise, which were in Dante^s day quite common 
in Florence. It is worthy of note that the invention of these 
plays has, by some authorities, been ascribed to an Englishman, 
Hilarius, who went to France to study under the celebrated 
Abelard, so well known from his ill-fated love of Heloise, 
and that from his pen we have a good example of each of the 
two kinds of religious drama. Throughout our country, from 
the twelfth to the fifteenth century. Mysteries and Miracle- Plays 
multiplied and abounded, and they must, we cannot but feel, 
with people who could not read, have done much, not only to 
entertain, but also to enlighten and instruct them. Of these 
plays three cycles have come down to us, known from the 
places where they were performed, as the Widkirk, Chester, and 
Coventry plays. Their subjects were various. The Deluge, 
the story of Cain and Abel, the Crucifixion, the Massacre of 
the Innocents, the Raising of Lazarus, and the Sacrifice of 
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Isaac, a Mystery that contained a pathetic dialogue of great 
beauty between father and son. These are the subjects of a 
few out of the many of these plays that have been preserved 
for us. The characters were as varied as the subjects, and 
comprised not only saints, angels, and martyrs, Mary the 
Virgin and Mary the Magdalen, but even presented to the 
simple and child-like faith of the audience the persons of the 
Trinity. These were usually represented in an array which 
was then associated with ideas of the highest reverence, the 
ornaments and costume of a Bishop or a Pope. The patience 
of the audience, far transcending our own, could endure a 
performance that lasted over six days, to which inordinate 
length extended the Mystery-Play on the subject of the Crea- 
tion and the Fall of Man. In order to enliven the graver scenes 
of such long plays, however, it was found absolutely necessary 
to introduce some comic elements, and these were usually 
furnished by the machinations and adventures of that' highly 
humorous personage, the devil. Humorous, indeed, in literature, 
this awful being has continued almost down to our own day. 
For instance, in Burns's poems he is presented in the same 
light, half terrific, half farcical, in which he appears in these old 
Mysteries. In the famous ** Address to the Deil," after remind- 
ing him of his many misdeeds, some of them highly amusing, 
the poet closes with this kindly humour : — 

** And now, old Cloots ! I ken you're thinkin', 
A certain Bardie's rantin', drinkin', 
Some luckless hour will send him liiikin 
To your black pit. 

But, faith, he'll turn a corner, jinkin', 
And cheat you yet. 
But fare ye weel, auld Nickie Ben ! 
O wad ye tak a thocht an men. 
Ye aiblins might, I dinna ken, 
Still hae a stake, 
I'm wae to think upon yon den, 
E'en for your sake ! " 

In the part of the before-cited Miracle-Play which Sir Arthur 
Sullivan has taken for the libretto of his ** Golden Legend," we 
see, too, what a humorous part Lucifer sometimes plays ; as, 
for instance, when he sings to Prince Henry the praises of 
alcohol, or when he emphasises the fun of his situation where, 
in the. garb of a barefooted Carmelite friar, he acts as conductor 
of a pious band of pilgrims across the Alps, and sets about to 
pen them up, like sheep, in a safe fold for the night. Thus it 
is that he sings of his flock : — 

** Of a truth, it often provokes me to laugh 
To see those beggars hobble along. 
Lamed and maimed, and fed upon chaff, 
Chanting their wonderful piff and paff. 
And to make up for not understanding the song. 
Singing it fiercely, and wild, and strong ! 
Were it not for the mischief I make in the throng, 
I should not continue the business long." 
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Lucifer in the " Golden Legend " just shows us what fun he 
furnished in the Miracle-Plays and Mysteries. 

In these old dramas, indeed, the devil usually played the 
part of clown or jester ; and much amusement was furnished by 
the grotesque gambols or baffled schemes of himself and his 
satellites. A grotesque mixture of terror and merriment was 
afforded by their hoofs, horns and tails, much as we see them 
presented by the witty Canon of St. Paul's in his ** Ingoldsby 
Legends." 

Sometimes, however, the dramatists devised other comic 
business ; and of this, as an example of a Mystery- Play, a short 
scene may here be given from the " Processus Noe," which 
presents the career of Noah, taken from the finest collection 
that has come down to us, the " Townley Mysteries," as 
they are called, which were acted at Widkirk, near the well- 
known Yorkshire town of Wakefield. In this the old English 
verse is merely modernised enough to make it fairly inteUigible, 
while preserving, so far as possible, its spirit and rhythm. 
Noah's wife, it seems, had a temper of her own ; thus the 
patriarch's life was relieved from all fear of dulness or stagnation 
through being now and then enlivened by domestic disturbances, 
little thunderstorms which, though trying while they last, serve, 
we are assured, to clear the domestic atmosphere, and keep it 
sanitary and sweet. As soon, therefore, as the Almighty had 
told him of the coming flood, Noah at once begins to wonder 
what his wife would have to say about the matter, and he 
soliloquises thus — 

" My wife, I will see what she will say ; 
I am aghast lest we have a fray 
Betwixt us both ; 
For she is ill-tempered. 
For little oft angry ; 
And if anything wrong be, 
Soon is she wroth ! " 

Fearful of a coming domestic storm, Noah accosts his wife 
with the following affectionate inquiry, whereto she imme- 
diately replies in her usual way : — 

** God speed, dear wife, now how fare ye ? " 

** As I hope to thrive, the worse for thee ; 
Tell me, good man, where hast so long a be ? 
We may be driven to death, for thee. 
By want of victual. 
While we toil and swink. 
Thou dost what thou think ! 
Yet of meat and drink 
Have we but little." 

Preserving on these points a judicious silence, Noah answers 

gravely — 

** Wife, we are distressed by tidings new," 

which tidings he forthwith communicates to her. 
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Mrs. Noah, however, laughs at his fears, and taunts him 
with his habitual gloom, a wifely proceeding which so far rouses 
his ire that he bids her shut up at once, or he will compel her to 
hold her tongue, even if he should have to administer a marital 
castigation. Her blood being now thoroughly up, she defies 
him, and threatens to retaliate; on which provocation he 
exclaims — 

"We'll try it at once ; have at thee, Jill," 

and aims at her head a blow which she returns with spirit and 
effect. Though ultimately vanquished, she is nowise subdued; 
but though he accuses her of ** shrieking and whining " by turns, 
it appears that she ** bites '* with equal pertinacity. Noah, 
thoroughly exasperated, becomes at length exhausted ; and his 
wife, cooling down a little, goes to her spinning, while he thus 
soliloquises over the task he has before him in constructing the 
Ark— 

** I tarry full long from my work, I trow : 
My coat I will doff and thitherward go : 
Now assay will I my carpentry. 
To begin on this tree my bones will I bend, 
I trust that, from heaven, He help will send. 
Ah ! my back it will break ! What a sorry note ! 
Tis a wonder I last, I am such an old dote." 

Notwithstanding all this complaining on Noah's part the 
work goes on, till by and by the Ark is finished, and made 
watertight with a coat of pitch and tar. At this time Noah 
thinks it necessary to tell his wife and family what is going to 
happen, whereupon this colloquy takes place : — 

" Come hither, wife, quickly, and consider ; 
Hence must we fly at once together, 
In utmost haste." 

** Why, sir, what ails ye ? 
Who is it assails ye ? 
To flee it, avails ye ? 
Lo ! ye be aghast ! " 

** There is yarn on the reel else, my dame." 

** Come tell me about it, or else ye get blame." 

** Be not afraid ; have done ; and pack up our traps ; 
That we be in the Ark without more mishaps." 

Noah's sons and their wives begin to put their goods into 
the Ark, the mother lending a hand, merely, as she takes care 
to let it be known, " for fear of a skelp.'* When all was ready 
and it only remained to get into the Ark, shut the door, and 
watch the rising of the waters, Mrs. Noah, unmindful of her 
former castigation, gets again into a tantrum, and gives vent to 
her ill-temper after this fashion : — 

" Never was I mewed up before 
In such a crib as this ; 

In faith I cannot anyhow find , 

Which is before and which is behind, 
But shall we here be penned, 
Noah, as you hope for bliss ? " 
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** Dame, as it is reason, here must we abide grace ; 
Thus, wife, with good-will come into this place." 

" For Jack nor for Jill will I turn my face 
Till I on this hill have spun a space 
Upon my rock." 

Accordingly, in spite of all their entreaties, the obstinate 
woman sits there spinning away, although Noah, pointing to 
the open windows of heaven, keeps imploring her by his love 
to come in. She doesn't care a pin, she says, for him or for 
his love. Her sons entreat her to listen for once to reason, and 
their wives urge that she can spin far better inside the Ark ; but 
all is to no purpose ; the resolute woman declares she will ** spin 
a space on her rock." At last, losing all patience, Noah says, 
if she doesn't come in they will leave her to her fate. By and 
by the waters rise rapidly, her seat becomes submerged, she 
can stay no longer, so she is obliged to give way and go in, 
ashamed, let us hope, of her woman's waywardness. 

From this brief synopsis of what, in the original, forms a 
very quaint and lively scene, some idea may be obtained of the 
humour with which it was sought to enliven the seriousness of 
these old plays. The Mysteries and Miracle-Plays were, by 
degrees, largely superseded by another kind of drama, called 
Moralities. In these the characters were mainly made up of 
abstract virtues and vices, such as Justice, Patriotism, Re- 
pentance, Falsehood, Ingratitude, Gluttony, Pride, Avarice, 
Lusty Juventus, a type of the follies and weaknesses of youth, 
and Every-man, a character representing humanity in general. 
Thus was avoided the manifest incongruity of bringing together 
on the same stage God and His angels in such juxtaposition 
with the devil and his imps as we find represented at the 
beginning of the Book of Job, or in the following rendering of 
the scene by Burns, in his before-cited ** Address to the Deil " : — 

" D'ye mind the day when, in a bizz, 
Wi' reekit duds an* reestit gizz, 
Ye did present your smoutie phiz 
Mang better folk. 
An' sklented on the man of Uz 
Your spitefu' joke ? " 

These Moralities formed the first stage in the process of 
secularising the drama, which had hitherto been a sort of adjunct 
to a religious service. Another stage was reached in what were 
called Interludes, a class of one-act compositions in dialogue 
still nearer to the regular drama ; short in extent, merry and 
farcical in subject, and played either as entr'actes to the longer 
and more solemn Moralities, or during the intervals of the 
interminable banquets of those days. One of the most prolific 
writers of Interludes — if, indeed, he was not their inventor — was 

iohn Heywood. A good specimen of an Interlude is furnished 
y a piece of his called ** The Four P's," from the initial letters 
of the four dramatis persona , viz., a Palmer, a Pardoner, a 
Poticary (or doctor), and a Pedlar. These four worthies, well 
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known, no doubt, to be given to embellishing their facts with 
fiction, engage in a spirited contest as to which of them can 
tell the biggest lie. After the plfiy has gone on for awhile, the 
Palmer, at the end of a long speech in praise of women, with 
whom he has had a vast acquaintance, gives his opinion thus : — 

** Yet in all places where that I have been, 
Of all the women that I e*er have seen, 
I never saw nor knew in conscience 
Any woman ever out of patience ! " 

Thereupon his rivals burst out in the following exclamations : — 

Poticary: ** Now, by the mass, but that is a big lie ! " 
Pardoner: *' I never knew a greater, by our Lady ! " 
Pedlar: " A greater ! nay, knew ye e'er one so great ? '* 

Taking advantage of these involuntary admissions, the Palmer 
forthwith lays claim to the prize for mendacity, and has it at 
once awarded to him. 

After the *' Four P's'* and the episode of Noah's wife, it is 
well to recall what a wise philosopher once said on the subject, 
namely, that " ladies of the hasty spark," as he designated those 
who are easily exasperated, ** were always the most charming 
of their sex." 

About this time there took place one of the most momentous 
changes in the history of the world, that general awakening of 
the intellect of Europe which we call the new birth or Renais- 
sance. Just when the intellectual energy of the Middle Ages 
had sunk into exhaustion, the world was quickened to a new 
and more vigorous life. The invention of printing, the unfold- 
ing of the true system of the universe, the discovery of a New 
World, the opening of new routes to realms of wonder or 
fable, the contact with new lands, new faiths, new races of 
men : all this awoke the dormant intelligence of Europe to a 
strange curiosity, and utterly broke up the limitations that had 
hitherto cramped life and energy within such narrow bounds. 
Above all, the flight of Greek scholars from Constantinople, 
through its capture by the Turks, made known throughout 
Europe the wonderful wealth of the art, science and literature 
of ancient Greece. Through this diffusion of the new learning 
there were displayed to the world's astonished gaze treasures 
as yet undreamt of : the epics of Homer, the raptures of Plato, 
the philosophy of Aristotle ; most of all, the immortal dramas 
of the Attic stage, the comedies of Aristophanes, and of 
iEschylus, Sophocles and Euripides. 

Bowing down in reverence before these illustrious worthies, 
Pope thus pays his tribute of admiration : — 

" Still green with bays each ancient altar stands, 
Above the reach of sacrilegious hands ; 
Secure from flames, from Envy*s fiercer rage, 
Destructive war, and all-involving age. 
See, from each clime the learn'd their incense bring 
Hear, in all tongues, consenting paeans ring ! 
In praise so just let every voice be joined, 
And fill the general chorus of mankind. 
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Hail, bards triamphant ! born in happier days ; 
Immortal heirs of universal praise ! 
Whose honours with increase of ages grow, 
As streams roll down, enlarging as they flow ; 
Nations unborn your mighty names shall sound. 
And worlds applaud that must not yet be found ! " 

Nowhere did this new birth produce more lasting effects 
than in England. Besides many other results with which we 
are not here concerned, it gave us that amazing product known 
as the Elizabethan drama, which extended over a period, as 
we understand it, from Sackville to Shirley — the literary interest 
and value of which has never been approached at any time or 
in any land. Though other countries and other periods may 
claim to have produced work of greater technical excellence, 
more varied in character, or more uniformly accomplished, yet 
in daring originality, quantity and volume, general resemblance 
along with individual independence, exuberance of invention, 
and, in detached passages, unsurpassed splendour of execution, 
this drama, in the history of the world, stands absolutely alone. 

The first three plays in our language that belong to what 
we now call the legitimate drama were the tragedy of 
" Gorboduc," the joint production of Sackville (Lord Buck- 
hurst) and Thomas Norton, a rhymester who contributed 
thirty translations to that travesty of David's Psalms known 
as the version of Sternhold and Hopkins ; ** Gammer Gurton's 
Needle," a comedy by Bishop John Still ; and ** Ralph Roister 
Doister," a comedy by Nicholas Udall, Headmaster of Eton, 
where he left a reputation not inferior to that of Busby or 
Keate. These plays were produced about the middle of the 
sixteenth century. 

They were written by scholarly men, imbued with all the 
learning of the schools and universities of their day ; and 
they took as their models plays descended from that wonderful 
literature from which, it has been said, " have sprung all the 
strength, the wisdom, the freedom, and the glory of the Western 
World.'' 

The plays before described were not dramas in the sense 
in which we now use the word. True dramatic literature was 
developed, 500 years before Christ, by the genius of Athens ; 
and from analysis of the masterpieces of the Attic stage, 
Aristotle, in his " Poetics," first laid down the critical distinc- 
tion of the parts of a good play. Two centuries later, after 
the capture of Tarentum, the all-conquering Romans were first 
brought into free contact with Greek literature; and then, as 
Horace tells us, 

" Graecia capta ferum victorem cepit, et artes 
Intulit agresti Latio ; " 

that is to say, 

** Tamed Greece to tame her conqueror now began 
And with her arts fair Latium overran.'' 

10 
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Hence arose the Roman comedies of Plautus and Terence, 
and the tragedies, of Seneca; and these plays, on the revival 
of learning, JFormed the favourite representatives of the classical 
drama, and were, with interpolated scenes, or plays imitated 
from them, acted in schools in Latin, much the same as we 
find it still done yearly at Westminster School. By-and-by it 
occurred to the dramatist to write similar plays in the vernacular, 
instead of Latin, first in Italy, and afterwards in France and 
England. Thus arose the modern drama. ** Roister Doister " 
and ** Gammer Gurton " are comedies crammed with incident, 
heedless of decorum, and as full of rollicking fun as the plays 
of Aristophanes, though wholly destitute of his grace of metre 
and beauty of poetry. '* Gorboduc," afterwards called " Ferrex 
and Porrex " — Gorboduc being an ancient British king of the 
time of Lear, and Ferrex and Porrex his two sons — is a stately 
and decorous tragedy after the Senecan model, devoid of life and 
passion, and with a chorus reduced to elaborate moralising at 
the end of each act. This type dominated French tragedy for 
300 years ; and it appears, improved and strengthened, in the 
dramas of Corneille and Racine. In England, however, the 
Senecan type was fortunately modified by the national genius, 
brought to bear on the scholarly dramatists through an irregular 
band of actor-playwrights who, though rising from humble 
beginnings, yet possessing, as they did in Shakspere, a genius 
unparalleled in ancient or modern times, added their own stage 
knowledge, and, with their champion's aid, thus achieved in 
our stage the master-drama of the world. The Senecan tragedy 
was twice rejected ; first, when introduced by Sackville and his 
followers, and secondly in a more decisive way, when brought 
in from France, by abler dramatists, after the Restoration. 

During the last half of the sixteenth century dramatic 
composition went on with wonderful rapidity. The whole 
period teems with life in every variety ; with character in every 
phase. There is no rank, no calling, no nation, but has some 
representative in this amazing band. Kings and emperors ; 
princes, priests and politicians ; Turks, Frenchmen, Italians, 
Spaniards and Germans ; the swarthy inhabitants of Hindostan 
and the fierce warriors of Tartary ; spendthrifts and misers ; 
ruined aristocrats and purse-proud upstarts ; loving wives and 
cruel traitors to the marriage-vow — all these throng the stage 
and move to and fro before us in scenes which, though some- 
times exaggerated and improbable, are never deficient in power, 
interest, or animation. 

Of the subjects treated by these dramatists, one of their 
number (Heywood) has left this fine summary : — 

" To give content to this most curious age. 
The gods themselves weVe brought down to the stage, 
And figured them in planets, made even Hell 
Deliver up the Furies, by no spell 
Saving the Muse's rapture. Further we 
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Have trafficked by their help : no history 

We've left unrifled : our pens have been dipped 

As well in opening each hid manuscript, 

As tracts more vulgar, whether read or sung • 

In our domestic or more foreign tongue. 

Of fairy elves, nymphs of the sea and land, 

The lawns and groves, no number can be scanned 

That we've not given feet to ; nay, 'tis known 

That when our chronicles have barren grown 

Of story, we have all attention stretched. 

Dived low as to the centre, and then reached 

Unto the primum mobile above, 

Nor scaped things intermediate, for your love." 

" No literature," says De Quincey, " not even that of 
Athens, has ever presented such a multiform theatre, such a 
carnival display of impassioned life." 

Chief among the playwrights who were the predecessors of 
Shakspere are Lyly, Peele and Kyd ; the players Chettle and 
Munday ; Greene and Nash ; Lodge and Marlowe, who was 
unquestionably the most powerful genius of them all. Some 
of Marlowe's verse, indeed, reaches the very high-water mark 
of poetry. To him we owe mainly the splendid vehicle for the 
drama that is formed by our blank verse. First introduced 
by Lord Surrey in his version of the ** iEneid," and used by 
Sackville in " Gorboduc," it was, till Marlowe took it in hand, 
totally destitute of that flexibility and variety of pause which 
is required in dramatic dialogue. But as he wrote it, in such 
grand passages as that which begins with the line — 

" If all the pens that ever Poets held," 

or in such magnificent verses as — 

** See where Christ's blood streams on the firmament ! " 

this dramatic verse was brought to an excellence that has 
seldom been equalled. Marlowe's greatest title to fame is 
the discovery of the secret of that blank verse which a fine 
critic of his day, Ben Jonson, not at all disposed to praise his 
contemporaries, has celebrated in this affectionate tribute to 
Shakspere : — 

** And tell how far thou didst our Lyly outshine, 
Or sporting Kyd, or Marlowe's mighty line" 

In the heroic couplet, too, Marlowe was equally successful. 
His " Hero and Leander," one of the chief treasures of our 
poetry, exhibits a beauty of versification, a riot of passion, 
and a delight in the splendour of form and colour, which have 
never been surpassed by any poet. In Marlowe, indeed, we see 
a mighty poet, whose work was by accident cast into an im- 
perfect mould of drama ; and the value of what he has left us 
deepens our regret that his sad life had so premature an end. 

There now rises before us, in Shakspere, the greatest work 
of all literature. This, by the common consent of mankind, 
we have in the plays of the illustrious dramatist of whom the 
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great dictator of the eighteenth century, Dr. Johnson, has well 
said that — 

** Each change of many-coloured life he drew, 
Exhausted worlds, and then invented new ; 
Existence saw him spurn her bounded reign, 
And panting Time toiled after him in vain." 

Our drama having now been traced from infancy to man- 
hood, we may well consider, briefly, the whole course it has 
followed from its rise down to the present day. Throughout 
its course this drama followed, in the main, a natural law or 
order of development. Of this, however, we can but indicate 
the faintest outlines. Beginning in England, as in Athens, 
with religion, our stage first presented the Sacred Drama, the 
drama of religious narrative and saintly legend, familiar ex- 
amples of which may be found in the Miracle-play exhibited 
in Longfellow's paraphrase of the " Golden Legend," and in 
the mystery presented in the Oberammergau Passion -Play. 
The stage then becoming secularised, the drama of Moral 
Allegory was presented in the Morality-plays, and of comic 
incident and witty dialogue in the so-called Interludes, such as 
the ** Four P's." Then came the Revival of Learning, bringing 
in all the influences derived from the classic drama. From the 
union with these of influences from the earlier drama, there 
arose our own romantic stage, which has furnished the master- 
drama of the world. The proportion in which these two streams 
of influences have conjointly operated to mould and fashion our 
drama, it is quite impossible to determine. Some authorities 
attribute all to the one ; some all to the other ; but the true and 
proper view would probably be to allow to each a part of the 
wonderful result — though how much we should assign to each 
it would be futile even to attempt to guess. It is certain that 
there is an unbroken connection between the Miracle-plays and 
the Elizabethan drama, however great be the aesthetic interval 
between them. 

When our drama had left the hands of Shakspere's pre- 
decessors, it had become perfect in form, though much improve- 
ment remained to be made in the treatment of character, as well 
as in the versification and style. The statue had been roughly 
chiselled from the block ; its outlines, full of grace and beauty, 
could be clearly discerned ; but it wanted the master's finishing 
touches to make it the very counterpart of life. Happily the 
work fell into the hands of an artist of exquisite taste, trans- 
cendent power, and consummate skill. That artist was Shak- 
spere. By future generations his works will be reverenced as 
Grecian statues and temples are by us, as models to be studied 
and imitated by all who would aspire to excel in the arts which 
they illustrate. At this time our stage had come to present the 
drama of heroic action and well-defined character, which, with 
us, reached its manhood and highest type in Shakspere. After 
the Eli2:abethan period there followed the drama of violent 
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passion in tragedy and scandalous intrigue in comedy, borrowed 
from France, which is represented by such cjraniatists as 
Dryden and Wycherley. The turmoil of passion then sub- 
siding, the tender feelings gained sway, aided by the wave 
sent over Europe through Rousseau's ** Nouvelle Heloise " and 
" Emile ** ; and we had the drama of sentiment, when, at 
comedies even, more tears were shed than at tragedies. Next 
came the revolt against this unnatural manner, ably led by 
Goldsmith and Sheridan, and seconded by Bulwer, Sheridan 
Knowles, and others, in such plays as ** Money," " Virginius," 
" The Hunchback," " Richelieu," and the " Lady of Lyons." 
That brought us to the age of the sensational drama ; of scenic 
efifect ; when fortunes were lavished on magnificent scenery, 
and years were spent on archaeological investigations respect- 
ing costume and furniture, when the stage had become the 
home, as it were, of the Diorama. The period of Shakspere 
and his contemporaries was, by its very nature, the most 
favourable of all times for the growth of the drama, inasmuch 
as the proper study of the dramatist is men, action, and cha- 
racter ; and in that age our literature was passing from the stage 
of action to the stage of character, and thus combined both. 

This development of our drama might be shown to be a 
sort of natural evolution, following, as it did, in a somewhat 
similar order to the progressive change in the subjects of our 
own poetry. When first awakening to life literary genius found 
society so unsettled that every man had to hold himself ready 
to repel force by force and to defend his rights by his life. At 
such a period what moved genius most deeply was action. As 
society became more settled, and internal warfare was quelled 
by the civil power, the chief interest that engaged the energies 
of genius was transferred from action to the actor — fnan. And 
when, at length, civil order gave complete personal security, 
and enabled man to expatiate over the face of Nature with a 
mind free to submit to all its genial influences, and to mingle 
with its changing aspects the varied feelings of his own life, 
then the sense of human character and passion became weaker, 
and needed the account of stirring incident to bring them out. 
Thus our poetry tended successively to idealise, in various 
degrees and combinations, action, man, and Nature. 

In tracing the Elizabethan drama, from Shakspere to 
Shirley, we witness its gradual decay till its death in the 
calamitous times of the Civil War. In Ben Jonson the decay 
was scarcely perceptible. Still, in the hands of this dramatic 
Dickens, as he might be called, who delighted in the portrayal 
of original and eccentric characters of his own age, there was a 
descent from Shakspere's painting of the whole of human nature. 
While Shakspere was supreme in creation and harmony, Jonson 
was equally so in the faculties of invention and energy. 

In despair of being able to imitate the wonderful flights of 
his rival's* genius, Ben Jonson professed, with a splenetic air of 
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condescension, to copy Nature, and to require from his audience 
no approval gave when they could themselves trace in common 
life a likeness of the characters which he drew. It was this 
which called forth from a thoroughly competent critic, Dryden, 
these lines, in regard to comedy : — 

'*Ben Junson did mechanic humours show, 
When men were dull and conversation low ; 
Then comedy was faultless, but 'twas coarse, 
Cobb's tankard was a jest, and Otter's horse." 

Jonson aimed at mirth chiefly by the contrast and collision of 
humours, which was then the technical term for characters swayed 
by some master-passion. 

In Beaumont and Fletcher there was a change both in 
politics and in manners. They were blind supporters of King 
James' miserable doctrine of the divine right of kings — their 
society was less decent in tone, and their plays tended to 
excite the passions of the audience by delineations of human 
nature in unnatural aspects. 

Those comedies in which the taste of Beaumont pre- 
dominated resembled the severe and somewhat dry style of 
Ben Jonson ; but in those, such as " Rule a Wife and have a 
Wife," which Fletcher produced by himself, the humour is 
light and elegant, abounding in picturesque incident and 
laughable satire. Fletcher excelled in scenes of show and 
magnificence, in descriptions, and in long poetical dialogues 
or monologues, all of which were to be seen in his completion 
of Shakspere's " Henry VIII." To characterise Massinger by 
his best qualities, it might be said that he excels in grace and 
dignity ; and although he sometimes sacrifices art to effect, his 
language and versification are flexible and poetic. The Devonian 
poet, John Ford, an honoured name in the great western shire, 
was the poet of pathos and tenderness, the painter, pay excellence, 
of unhappy love. Of the whole of the music and poetry of love 
he was a consummate master ; his verse has a sweet and plain- 
tive melody of its own, and it is embellished with a rich variety 
of classical allusion. Ford was a native of Bagtor, in Ilsington, 
a remote and picturesque parish on the eastern edge of Dart- 
moor, where he was born in 1586. 

** No poet," says Swinburne ** is less forgettable than Ford; 
none fastens, as it were, the fangs of his genius and his will 
more deeply in your memory. You cannot shake hands v^th 
him and pass by ; you cannot fall in with him and out again at 
pleasure ; if he touch you once he takes you, and what he takes 
he keeps hold of; his work becomes part of your thought and 
parcel of your spiritual furniture for ever ; he signs himself upon 
you as with a seal of deliberate and decisive power. His force 
is never the force of accident ; the casual divinity of beauty, 
which falls as though direct from heaven upon stray lines and 
phrases of some poets, falls never by such heavenly chance on 
his; his strength of intellect is matched by his strength of will; 
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he never works mote by instinct than by resolution ; he Jcnows 
what he would leave and what he will do, and gains his end 
and does his work "v\rith full conscience of purpose and insistence 
of design. By the might of a great will seconded by the force 
of a great hand, he won the place he holds against all odds of 
rivalry in a race of rival giants. In the gallery of monumental 
men and mighty memories, among or above the fellows of his 
god -like craft, the high figure of Ford stands steadily erect ; his 
name is ineffaceable from the scroll of our great writers ; it is 
one of the loftier landmarks of English poetry." And of Ford's 
drama, "The Broken Heart," Charles Lamb did "not know 
where to find, in any*play, a catastrophe so grand, so solemn, so 
surprising, as this. This is, indeed, according to Milton, to 
describe high actions and high passions. Ford was of the first 
order of poets. He sought for sublimity, not by parcels in 
metaphors or visible images, but directly, where she has full 
residence, in the heart of man, in the actions and sufferings of 
the greatest minds." 

Among the successors of Shakspere, the most powerful and 
original genius was John Webster, whose terrible muse was 
death, and whose plays were full of pictures of the weakness 
and futility of human hopes and interests, and dark questionings 
about our future destinies. Dekker, the poet of that exquisite 
lyric, ** The Happy Heart ;" Chapman, the translator of Homer ; 
Middleton, Marston, and others that cannot now be named, 
even these must, in this brief sketch, be thrown together as 
dramatists mainly remarkable for fertility and luxuriance of 
fancy. With James Shirley the dramatic age of Elizabeth 
came to a close. Shirley's plays, though preserving some of 
the characteristics of his great predecessors, seem rather to 
present the earnest of a new period. He lived through the 
whole of the Civil War (in which he fought on the King's side), 
survived the Commonwealth, and formed the link that connected 
the great dramatic school of Shakspere with the very different 
form of drama which was revived after the Restoration. The 
dawn of our dramatic literature rose bright and hopeful ; 
glorious beyond all example had been its noontide; and now 
it was enveloped in a night as dark as its day had been full of 
splendour. 

As the Puritan party grew in influence and acrimony, the 
hostility to the theatre increased till, at last, when fanaticism 
became rampant, music and poetry were laid under an interdict ; 
the theatre was suppressed ; the play-houses were pulled down 
by bigoted mobs ; and the performance of plays, and even the 
witnessing of them, was made a penal offence. This dark night 
lasted for nearly twenty years. It is worthy of note that the 
night was foreshadowed by Prynne's Histrio-Mastix, an un- 
measured invective against dramas and dramatists — for which 
Prynne stood in the pillory and had his ears cut off — which was 
published in 1633, at the very time when, in "L' Allegro," 
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Milton was, in enumerating pleasures, writing such lines as 
these : — 

" Then to the well-trod stage anon, 
If Jonson's learned sock be on, 
Or sweetest Shakspere, Fancy's child, 
Warble his native wood-notes wild." 

Now on the nobler qualities of the Puritans a glowing 
panegyric may well be passed. To them we owe an inestimable 
debt of gratitude. They rescued our race from an over-abandon- 
ment to the pursuit of pleasure and frivolity. To the too great 
activity of the pagan instinct that would lead man to yield to 
these demands of the flesh, the deep movement in our nature 
which Puritanism embodies, and which has always existed, acts 
as a much-needed corrective. Moreover, to the powerful and 
reiterated proclamation, by the Puritans, of the principles of 
Liberty, the whole world has largely owed it that despotism 
and tyranny could never now for long continue unchecked to 
ride roughshod over the peoples of the earth. But against their 
detestation of amusement and their scorn of literature hardly 
anything too strong could be said. This it was which consigned 
their merits for so many years to such undeserved obloquy. As 
a body, they had despised literature ; and literature has been 
even with them, as Macaulay has well said it is sure to be, in the 
long run, with all its detractors. And as we ourselves have 
reaped advantages from the great victory won by the Puritan 
virtues, so, too, do we still suffer from some modern developments 
of the Puritan failings, such, for example, as that to which was 
due the suppression of the drama. We may meet with modern 
Puritans, otherwise estimable persons, who have hardly got over 
the old superstition about fiction being wicked, and little less 
favourable to our immortal part than that which they utterly 
condemn, a stage play ; who denounce geology as an unholy 
science, Shakspere as a reprehensible play-writer ; all stage 
performances as frivolous and harmful ; and songs like *' Auld 
Lang Syne " as ungodly drinking songs. Had English Puri- 
tanism been wiser in the day of its power, we should perhaps 
have had many a Havelock, many a Gordon ; and we might 
not have had to look across the Atlantic for the flourishing of its 
active principles in such men as Lincoln and Garfield, or of 
its literary vigour in such writers as Emerson, Longfellow 
and Lowell. 

One of the strongest, though strangest, proofs how natural 
a vehicle the drama is for the* expression of strong emotion, is 
the fact that the first drama of any merit produced, though not 
till later published, after this suspension of the stage, was the 
magnificent drama of ** Samson Agonistes," by the great Puritan 
poet Milton. The revolt against the abolition of the drama 
began, so to speak, in the midst of the camp of the very 
enemies of the drama. The worst result was that, when the 
reign of Puritanism came to an end, the nation gave loose rein 
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to all the pent-up feelings that had been accumulating during 
twenty years of restraint, and the stage, reflecting the marked 
deterioration in the taste, morals, and manners of the people, 
degenerated with respect to not only the matter and style, but 
even the versification of the drama. The old plays were suc- 
ceeded by witty comedies, abounding in loose action and smart 
repartee, and by heroic tragedies, extravagant in sentiment and 
bombastic in diction ; written, not in the old blank verse, but 
in rhyme. Of the writers of these plays, Dryden deserves 
the earliest mention. Not content with writing in rhyme, he 
vigorously attacked all who ventured to impugn his judgment. 
When, however, he had produced several plays in rhyme, such 
as the " Indian Queen," and the ** Indian Emperor," he grew 
tired of the jingling of like endings in the drama, and in the 
prologue to his last and best rhyming tragedy, *' Aurungzebe," 
he thus announces his conversion to the old Shaksperian blank 
verse, which has ever since prevailed : — 

" Not that it's worse than what before was writ, 
But he hath now another taste of wit, 
And, to confess the truth, though out of time. 
Grows weary of his long-loved mistress, rhyme. 
What verse can do, he hath performed in this, 
"Which he presumes the most correct of his ; 
But, spite of all his pride, a secret shame 
Invades his breast at Shakespere's sacred name." 

Of Dryden's rhyming plays many passages used to be greatly 
admired, along with Pope's famous moonlight simile from the 
** Iliad.'* Here are a few lines from a much-quoted description 
of a night-scene : — 

** All things are hushed, as Nature's self lay dead ; 
The mountains seem to nod their drowsy head ; 
The little birds in dreams their songs repeat. 
And sleeping flowers beneath the night-dews sweat." 

One of the most typical extracts from these plays is 
the following passage from ** Aurungzebe," wherein Dryden 
describes, in his most forcible verse, his views of the unsatisfy- 
ing character of life : — 

** When I consider life, 'tis all a cheat ; 
Yet, fooled with hope, men favour the deceit. 
Trust on, in hopes to-morrow will repay, 
To-morrow's falser than the former day. 
Lies more, and when it says we shall be blest 
"With some new joys, cuts off what we possessed. 
Strange cozenage ! None would live past years again. 
Yet all hope pleasure from what still remain ; 
And from the dregs of life hope to receive 
What the first sprightly runnings cannot give." 

Dryden 's tragedies were wittily parodied, and the poet 
himself humorously presented, under the character of Bayes 
(Dryden being then Poet Laureate), in the Duke of Bucking- 
ham's ** Rehearsal," a play suggested, no doubt, by Beaumont 
and Fletcher's ** Knight of the Burning Pestle." This (which 
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was called by Schlegel an incomparable play) was written in 
1 671, in ridicule of the old chivalrous romances, somewhat in 
the way that Cervantes had done, six years earlier, in his 
** Don Quixote." The ** Rehearsal " was the prototype of 
Sheridan's " Critic,'* and was even more witty than that mas- 
terpiece. Dryden was great in similes. The following passage 
from the " Rehearsal *' will recall several in Sheridan's " Critic." 
** Now," says Bayes, " she is going to make a simile ! " " Why 
so ? " enquires his companion. ** Because she is surprised, that's 
a rule ; whenever you are surprised you must make a simile ; 
it is the new way of writing." Hence Buckingham ludicrously 
parodied these similes in a style never surpassed. Here is one 
such parody of an elaborate love-simile of Dryden's about two 
turtle-doves : — 

" So boar and sow, when any storm is nigh. 
Sniff up, and smell it gathering in the sky ; 
Boar beckons sow to trot in chestnut groves. 
And there consummate their unfinished loves ; 
Pensive in mud they wallow all alone, 
And snort and gruntle to each other's moan.'* 

The " Rehearsal " put an end to the extravagances of the 
heroic tragedy of the day, and had much influence in subduing 
the taste, in comedy, for those over-witty dialogues which 
occupied whole scenes without displaying the characters or 
promoting the action of the drama. 

Ten years after the whole town had gone wild over this 
witty play, Dryden wrote, in 1681, his immortal Satire of 
** Absalom and Achitophel," and in it he took a terrible revenge 
on his critic, the Duke of Buckingham, by sending him down 
to posterity as Zimri, in this memorable portrait :^ 

" A man so various that he seemed to be 
Not one, but all mankind's epitome ; 
Stiff in opinions, always in the wrong, 
Was everything by starts, but nothing long ; 
But in the course of one revolving moon 
Was chemist, fiddler, statesman, and buffoon ! 
Then all for women, painting, rhyming, drinking ; 
Besides ten thousand plots that died in thinking." 

The ** Rehearsal " is connected with one of the most famous 
literary duels in the whole of literature ; the plot, so far as the 
play has a plot, relates to two kings of the town of Brentford ; 
and the two chief characters in it are Smith, the countrified 
Brentfordian, and Johnson, the town-bred Londoner. 

Other tragedies in the period under notice are Johnson's 
** Irene ; " Horne's ** Douglas," from which many a schoolboy 
has had to recite — 

" My name is Norval ! on the Grampian Hills 
My father feeds his flocks, a frugal swain, &c. ; '* 

Thomson's play that contained the unlucky verse — 

" Oh, Sophonisba ! Sophpnisba, oh ! " 
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which was forthwith parodied, on presentation, into — 

** Oh, Jemmy Thomson J Jemmy Thomson, oh ; " 

and Addison's " Cato," which, though hailed as one of the finest 
plays in the language, is now remembered only by the couplet — 

" In spite of all the virtue we can boast. 
The woman who deliberates is lost," 

and the following lines from Cato*s soliloquy on the immor- 
tality of the soul : — 

** The soul, secure in her existence, smiles 
At the drawn dagger, and defies its point. 
The stars shall fade away, the Sun himself 
Grow dim with age, and Nature sink in years ; 
But thou shalt flourish in immortal youth ; 
Unhurt amidst the war of elements, 
The wreck of matter, and the crash of worlds." 

Owing probably to the stilted language in some of these 
tragedies, they furnish many specimens of rhetorical errors ; as, 
for example, of tautology in these opening lines of Cato : — 

** The dawn is overcast, the morning lowers, 
And heavily in clouds brings on the day ; " 

where the same thing is said three times over ; and of mixed 
metaphors in this couplet : — 



** I bridle in my struggling muse with pain. 
Which longs to launch into a bolder strain, 



it 



where the errors are of the same kind as in the following sen- 
tence by Sir Boyle Roche : — 

" I smell a rat: I see it floating in the air; but I have some hope that it may 
be nipped in the bud before it Hoods the whole land with an atmosphere of 
license." 

A dramatist of much higher order was Otway, who had 
caught some of Shakspere's spirit, and has left us, in ** Venice 
Preserved," a masterpiece which, being a conspiracy to over- 
throw the Government by assassination, bears a striking resem- 
blance to the tone and sentiment that pervade Shakspere's 
** Julius Caesar." 

It was, however, in the delineation of social life, in the 
Comedy of Manners, that the dramatists from the Restoration 
to Sheridan were most famous. But the plays of this period 
differed widely, in literary form, from the romantic dramas of 
Shakspere and his successors. In them, the aim was to 
delineate Nature and passion ; accordingly, seeing that Nature is 
multiform, comedy and tragedy were as inextricably blended on 
the stage as in real life. Thus it happened that, in the old drama, 
elevated feeUngs and language were admitted into comedies, and 
comic scenes and characters into the most elevated tragedies, an 
example of which may be seen in the well-known grave-digger's 
scene in •* Hamlet.'* In this period, however, the distinction 
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between tragedy and comedy was very distinctly marked and 
insisted upon. 

In the plays of Wycherley, Aphra Behn, Sir George Ether- 
edge, and the earlier dramatists of the period, prose comedy was 
carried on to the Revolution, after which came Farquhar, Sir 
John Vanbrugh, and others. The " Beaux's Stratagem " of Far- 
quhar has given to the household words of our language, " Lady 
Bountiful," and the common synonym for a landlord, in " Boni- 
face." Farquhar was the last writer of note who based his 
reputation entirely on his dramas. Though plays have since 
been produced that form part of English literature, their writers 
have been men who put their best strength into other work. 

Passing reference should be made to the two George Col- 
mans, father and son, the latter the author of a popular and 
amusing comedy, the ** Heir at Law," with its racy charac- 
ter, Peter Pangloss, LL.D., A.S.S. Colley Gibber, too, deserves 
mention as the undeserving hero of Pope's final form of the 
** Dunciad ; " and also as the writer of the play entitled " Love's 
Last Shift," which has been oddly translated into French as 
** La Derniere Chemise de 1' Amour." But the greatest of all 
these dramatists — the greatest English master of pure comedy, 
in fact — was William Congreve, born in 1670, at Bardsey 
Grange in the fine region that lies north-east of Leeds, one of 
the most illustrious literary men that have sprung from the 
West Riding of Yorkshire. Congreve was, in his own day, un- 
rivalled both in tragedy and in comedy, and thus formed a con- 
necting link between both kinds of dramatists. To Congreve 
we owe the beautiful expression — 

**To love her is a liberal education." 
written by him, in a paper for Steele's Tatler, of Lady Elizabeth 
Hastings ; and to him, too, the following lines, one of which is 
said to be the most frequently cited in our language, though 
usually in an incorrect form : — 

" Music hath chamis to soothe a savage breast, 
To soften rocks, or bend a knotted oak." 

It was fitting that these oft-cited lines in praise of music 
should have been written by a native of that West Riding of 
Yorkshire where the whole mass of the people is thoroughly 
pervaded with a genuine, ardent love of both music and singing. 
The following description of a temple from the ** Mourning 
Bride," Congreve's only tragedy, was eulogised by Dr. Johnson 
as equal, in his opinion, to the finest pictorial passages of 
Shakspere : — 

" How reverend is the face of this tall pile, 
"Whose ancient pillars rear their marble heads. 
To bear aloft its arched and ponderous ropf. 
By its own weight made steadfast and immovable. 
Looking tranquillity ! It strikes an awe 
And terror on my aching sight ; the tombs 
And monumental caves of death look cold, 
And shoot a chillness to my trembling heart." 
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And the most poetical critic of our own day, Mr. Swinburne, 
says that the wit displayed in Sheridan's plays is far surpassed 
by what we find in the comedies of Congreve. 

** A limb of Congreve would," he adds, " have sufficed to 
make a Sheridan.*' Congreve's best plays are " Love for 
Love," " The Double Dealer," and ** The Way of the World," 
which Mr. Swinburne calls ** the unequalled and unapproached 
masterpiece of English comedy." 

From investigations in well-known districts to him, the 
present writer is able to set at rest some questions that have 
arisen as to the time and place of birth of John Ford and 
William Congreve, about which Mr. Swinburne and others 
'have been in doubt. Ford was certainly born at Bagtor, on 
the eastern edge of Dartmoor; and Congreve at Bardsey 
Grange, which was, till of late years, a picturesque ivy-covered 
house, though now much altered, divided into two, and occupied 
by a farmer and a miller. As a record of these researches, 
he possesses a facsimile of the entry of Congreve's baptism 
in the Bardsey Register, which sets forth that — 

** William the sonne of mr William Congreve of Bardsey 
Grange was baptized Febru : loth, 1669." 

As the year then began on March 25, this date was what 
would be written 165®, and according to our present method, 
cited as 1670. 

Mention should be made of a comedy that CoUey Cibber 
completed from a play by Sir John Vanbrugh, on whom, as the 
architect of such large mansions as Blenheim and Castle 
Howard, there was made the epitaph : — 

" Under this stone, Reader, survey 
Dead Sir John Vanbrugh's house of clay ; 
Lie heavy on him, Earth, for he 
Laid many a heavy load on thee ! " 

This play was ** The Provoked Husband," which opens with 
a scene between Lord and Lady Townly, that was the prototype 
of Sheridan's delightful scenes between Sir Peter and Lady 
Teazle, and was itself probably suggested by the dialogue 
between Sir Thomas Bornewell and his Lady Aretina in the 
** Lady of Pleasure," a comedy by the last of the Elizabethan 
dramatists, James Shirley. 

In regard to the interesting subject of dramatic evolution, 
we should not omit to note the remarkable examples (mentioned 
already in passing) to be found in the two following triads of 
plays, developed each out of its predecessor : — ** Knight of the 
Pestle," " Rehearsal," ** Critic ; " ** Lady of Pleasure," ** Pro- 
voked Husband," ** School for Scandal." 

In 1698 a great reformation of the English stage was brought 
about by Jeremy Collier, a daring Anglican priest, who should, 
for this good service, be always held in high honour. Though 
an outlawed Jacobite, Collier attacked single-handed the whole 
strength of the formidable band of fashionable playwrights. 
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from D'Urfey up to Dryden, smote them all hip and thigh, in 
his " Short view of the Profaneness and Immorality of the 
English Stage," and thus secured for us the blessing that our 
plays from that time to this have been remarkably free from the 
taint of impurity. 

Following close after the witty comedies which, with all their 
errors of morality, had successfully aimed at the humorous 
delineation of manners, came the genteel and sentimental 
comedy. A powerful reaction set in, aided by the flood of 
sentiment poured forth by Rousseau, and, as usually happens, 
dramatists rushed to the opposite extreme, From ridiculing 
the idea of natural feeling, men suddenly lost a taste for any- 
thing but the deepest melancholy. An invitation to the theatre 
then became equivalent to saying, as Nero used to say to his 
friends, ** Come, let us be miserable together." One of the chief 
dramatists of this school was Goldsmith's rival playwright, 
Hugh Kelly, who produced a play called " False Delicacy,'* 
which had an enormous sale and was translated into several 
languages, and who has himself been preserved, like a fly in 
amber, in this last couplet of Goldsmith's epitaph on Garrick, 
in " Retaliation " :— 

** Old Shakespere receive him, with praise and with love. 
And Beaumonts and Bens be his Kellys above.'* 

A better dramatist of the sentimental school was Richard 
Cumberland, author of the once popular, *' West Indian," who 
has been humorously burlesqued in Sheridan's " Critic " as Sir 
Fretful Plagiary. 

Towards the end of the eighteenth century, most of the 
dramatists of London were Irishmen. One of the popular plays 
of the time was Macklin's ** True-born Scotchman," in which the 
author acted the chief part. As the play contained more satire 
on English political life than was agreeable to the taste of the 
licenser of plays, the performance in London was forbidden. It 
was recast as the ** Man of the World," (in 1781) and has been 
popular ever since. The character of the hero, Sir Pertinax 
Mac Sycophant, was, for example, a favourite with Samuel 
Phelps. Isaac BickerstafFe, Arthur Murphy, and Paul HefFer- 
man, were other Irish dramatists of the day. But Ireland, to 
whom we owed Farquhar, gave us her finest dramatic geniuses in 
Goldsmith and Sheridan. In the lachrymose state of the public 
taste, when playgoers were revelling in all the luxury of woe, 
they succeeded in rescuing the drama from this lamentable con- 
dition of hypochondria and bringing it for a while back again to 
Nature. So strongly, however, had sentiment laid hold of our 
stage, that when Goldsmith's " Good Natured Man " had but a 
doubtful success, the before-mentioned " False Delicacy," a 
forgotten play by a forgotten author, became the rage of the 
town. In Sheridan's " School for Scandal," the tone of the 
time is reproduced. The cant of sentiment, lightly touched 
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by Sheridan in the Lydia Languish of his ** Rivals,'* is, in the 
" School for Scandal,'* admirably ridiculed by being associated 
with the knave of the play, Joseph Surface. 

With these playwrights, there ended for a while the story of 
acted English drama living in close association with true litera- 
ture. After Sheridan there was, in this best sort of drama, a 
long pause. From the time of the French Revolution, the tide 
of sentiment rolled on. Authority was everywhere questioned : 
the bonds and ordinances of Society were reconsidered : and, 
said Wordsworth, the thoughts of men — 

** Turned inward, to examine of what stuff 
Time's fetters are composed ; and life was put 
To inquisition long and pitiless. 
By pain of heart, now checked, and now impelled, 
The intellectual power, through words and things 
Went sounding on, a dim and perilous way." 

Throughout the ninteenth century, there has been steadily 
growing up a vigorous dramatic literature entirely divorced 
from the stage. 

Without any thought of actors for the plays, Milman wrote 
"Fazio" (in 1815) and the "Fall of Jerusalem" (in 1819) ; 
Byron " Manfred" (in 1817); "Marino Faiiero" "Sardanapalus," 
"Cain," and the "Two Foscari," (in 1821), and " Werner" (in 
1822); and Shelley his "Cenci" (in 1819). Taylor's " Philip 
van Artevelde," produced in 1834, was a fine work which, owing 
to the breach in the alliance between dramatic literature and the 
stage, was allowed, by excessive length, to grow into that form 
of modern drama known as a dramatic poem. Sotheby wrote 
"Julian and Agnes"; and Godwin "Antonio," which, when 
once acted, was considered a miracle of dulness, and forthwith 
hooted from the stage. The literary repute of the author caused 
Coleridge's " Remorse "to be acted with some success in 1813^ 
aided, as it was, by fine music ; but, though the play has a 
fine romantic plot, and contains some of Coleridge's most 
exquisite poetry, it has never been revived. Through Byron's 
influence, Maturin's " Bertram " was brought out at Drury 
Lane in 1816, but soon withdrawn. Maturin was remarkable 
for his attempts to bring Satan upon the stage, after the style 
of the ancient Mysteries ; but he soon found that his audiences 
did not wish to have anything to do with the devil in this way, 
A wild play, with grand musical echoes of Elizabethan thought 
and passion throughout, was " Death's Jest-book," produced in 
1849 by Thomas Lovell Beddoes, who had before (in 1822) 
written the "Bride's Tragedy." Miss Mitford wrote several 
tragedies ; and Talfourd produced, and had for some time acted, 
his finest literary effort in " Ion," a play which is the very 
embodiment of the simplicity and grandeur of the Greek drama. 
Browning has written grand dramas such as " Strafibrd," which 
has been put on the stage, a " Blot in the 'Scutcheon," and 
others ; and Swinburne, in one of his plays, " Atalanta in 
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Calydon," has produced a drama that could not have failed 
to charm an ancient Athenian audience. In 1875, our late 
honoured Laureate wrote ** Queen Mary *' ; and, with the usual 
sense of complete alienation of the modern English stage from 
the best thought of the time, he paid no regard at all to the 
limits of an acted play. When, next year, it was unexpectedly 
acted, it was, for representation, shortened, and thus had its 
symmetry spoilt, by the excision of its most dramatic parts. 
** Harold" and ** Becket," are better proportioned for stage- 
purposes. 

Now and then, during this period, an acter or manager of 
genius has, for a short time, made the stage popular, and in- 
duced a few eminent literary men to write for it. The admirable 
acting of Miss O'Neill, and of Mrs. Siddons and her brother, 
John Kemble, had this effect. At a more recent period, Phelps 
and Charles Kean succeeded in reviving the Shaksperian drama, 
the one by careful and enegetic acting, the other by presenting 
the plays with all the attractions of careful mounting and 
magnificence of scenery. A good and useful work in this way 
has been done through the acting and management of Sir Henry 
Irving. 

The greatest of all the revivers of this kind, however, was 
Macready, eminent both as actor and as manager. It is to 
him that we owe, mainly, the few still living and acted dramas 
that the period has bequeathed to us. Bulwer Lytton, a 
versatile genius like Sheridan, thus produced the comedy of 
** Money," and the tragedies of ** Richelieu " and the " Lady of 
Lyons." And Sheridan Knowles, a relative and, as it were, a 
successor of Sheridan's, by thorough knowledge of stage-effect, 
obtained as actor, and careful imitation of the elder dramatists, 
such as Ford and Massinger, has left to our stage, out of the 
large number that he wrote, ** Virginius," the " Wife," and the 
** Hunchback." 

Many of the plays that have been mentioned, and others like 
them, will be actable whenever the time shall come that our 
stage again regains its former literary character. At present 
dramatic literature no longer holds the prominent place that it 
occupied in former periods of our history. We cannot expect 
that the stage will ever take the same place that it had in the 
age of Elizabeth. That age was characterised by a vast and 
newly awakened demand for mental pleasure, consequent upon 
a recent emancipation of the public mind. The love of anti- 
quity, the revival of art, the diffusion of letters, the discovery 
of a new World, all exercised then a wonderful effect. In 
England, as of old in Athens, the stage formed a large part 
of the mental pleasures of the whole people. It furnished, not 
merely a play, but formed novel, review, magazine and news- 
paper. The very costume of the period was dramatic, and the 
ordinary garb of the rich was as gorgeous as the dresses of 
any spectacle of our day. Although, however, such favourable 
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conditions for our drama can never, by their very nature, 
return, we may yet hope that other conditions may give rise to 
a dramatic literature not unworthy of our elder stage. Remove 
but the depressing influences, and the slumbering giant may 
again rouse himself from his long sleep. People may by and 
by recover from the epidemic of novels, and crave a better and 
more wholesome intellectual food. At present novels furnish 
mental recreation at a much cheaper rate than dramatic per- 
formances. London managers, too, have been in the habit of 
lavishing enormous sums on scenic decorations and particular 
actors, and aiming rather at filling their houses by dazzling 
display than by liberal encouragement of dramatic talent and 
genius. This has generated a love for dramatic spectacle or 
scenic display, which has thus usurped the place of the 
legitimate drama. Sensational episodes, also, have been so 
abundantly supplied that the public taste, growing by what it 
feeds on, has not for a while demanded any but the most 
superficial delineations of character, which leave no room for 
appeals to the imagination. Thus the drama has languished 
as a literary production, and the power of describing incident 
and depicting character has been diverted into the channel of 
novel- writing, and has entered very little, if at all, into that of 
dramatic composition. 

A once popular domestic drama presented three murders, a 
suicide, two conflagrations, four robberies, one virtuous lawyer, 
twenty - three angels, and a ghost. When the terrestrial part 
was over, the spiritual portion displayed the souls of all the 
people murdered, slain, bruised, and burned, ascending to 
heaven in charge of a regiment of little angels in flaxen hair 
and short petticoats. Midway between heaven and earth they 
made a halt, to allow due time for the inspection of the tableau 
and the seasoning of the mind in contemplation. By and by 
the vast house sank into obscurity, and the hero of the play 
stepped upon the stage, followed by the striking apparition of 
a skeleton ! Other sensational episodes followed, closing with 
the fine optical delusion of a wronged widow, or her ghost, it 
was difficult to say which, standing, walking and talking, but 
disappearing from time to time as instantaneously as if formed 
out of air ! 

Some years ago the state of the drama was made the subject 
of investigation by a select Parliamentary Committee, who 
presented thereon an elaborate report. They found that a great 
decline had taken place, both in the literature of the stage, and 
in the taste of the public for theatrical performances. For this 
decline a variety of causes were assigned, some of which have 
been already enumerated. The dramatist had sunk in public 
estimation. He had, it was said, to submit to be lectured, and 
regarded as a mere tyro in all that conduces to scenic effect. 
His best chance of steering successfully through the difficulties 
that beset him was to write his play expressly for some eminent 

II 
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pertormer. Of the success of a play little was attributed to the 
author^ most to the actor ! This is the case with us still. 
People go not so much to see the drama as to see the great 
actor, who gives eflfect and celebrity to some particular char- 
acter. With this practice the common talk of society entirely 
corresponds. The actor^ and not the piay^ is the usual induce- 
ment which we hear play-goers hold out to their friends. ** You 
will like A's acting in * Virginius * " ; ** By all means go and 
see B's impersonation of Cardinal Richelieu '* ; as if these 
dramas were mere vehicles for exhibiting to advantage the 
talents of the actor. 

There seem, however, to be some grounds for believing that 
a better state of things is approaching for our literary drama. 
In this Victorian age the spirit of the Elizabethan period has 
revived, and the memory of its poets is now an element of 
beauty in our mental life. Since the sixteenth century, litera- 
ture has never drawn so closely to the drama as in our own days, 
when the stage is closed against it. The romance, we are told, 
has just about had its day, and is now almost played out. 

Even novel-writers find, it is said, that in order to achieve 
success they must now take some character, study it closely, 
dissect it, and present it to us in a semi- dramatic form. Phases 
of faith, too, or of no faith, and such like things, are nowadays 
presented, in this sort of dramatic style in novels. As all this, 
however, has to be mixed up with the long-drawn woes of Edwin 
and Angelina, critics of the best kind are beginning to feel that 
this presentment is out of place. For such characterisation, 
the fitting vehicle is, they think, the literary drama, which 
can never become played out, seeing that it is a form of litera- 
ture inherent in our nature, and can only be for a time eclipsed. 
All this, we cannot but think, must ultimately tend to make 
our best writers deliver their message to mankind through the 
medium of the drama, and into this again to put their best work. 

Towards the drama, too, the taste of the public is, we are 
assured, more and more disposed to turn. And, after all, it is 
with the public that the decision rests : — 

** The drama's laws the drama's patrons give, 
For those who live to please must please to live. " 

Lovers of literature cannot, therefore, but entertain sanguine 
hopes that that best form of drama in which, as this sketch has 
shown, our literature can claim so proud a pre-eminence, will 
by and by awaken from its long sleep, and go forth in a career 
not unworthy of the time when our stage presented the master- 
drama of the world. 
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XV. 
INGOLDSBY. 

F all the witty and humorous writings in verse 
that our language contains — and it is by no 
means poor in this respect— few have so wide a 
range as the " Ingoldsby Legends," and none 
come at all near them in originality and abund- 
ance of compound rhymes, or in freedom and 
melody of ludicrous versification. Throughout the 
whole of these wonderful stories we cannot but recognise, and 
that most unmistakeably, the ebullitions of a mind thoroughly 
penetrated with the subtlest forms of humour, a mind revelling 
in wild and witty images, and pouring forth, with a fertility 
perfectly amazing, an exuberance of mirthful fancies, as if 
urged by an irresistible impulse to give full expression to 
feelings pervaded with innate pleasure and the sunshine of 
merriment and good humour. And with all this liberty there 
is yet no license; the imagery, though mainly whimsical and 
grotesque, is often highly poetical ; and the structure of the 
verse, in its rhymes and metres, exhibits that An celare 
arlem — -that art to conceal art — which reminds a scholarly 
reader of Horace, or of his imitator, the consummate artist 
in verse whom we have designated the Bard of Twickenham, 

Ingoldsby may be called a verse-man rather than a prose- 
man, to use the convenient words adopted by Pope in the 
couplet — 

" My head and heart thus flowing through my quill, 
Vetse-man or Prose-man, lerra me which you will," 

because, though a very few (just half a dozen only) of his 
legends are in prose, the writer's genius is less vividly displayed 
in these than in the stories that are narrated in verse. 

The genesis of the poems was in this wise. More than fifty 
years ago {in 1837, in fact, the first year of the Victorian period) 
a London publisher bethought himself of starting what was 
then more of a novelty than now — a magazine. Accordingly 
he secured the services of Dickens as editor, and the still more 
valuable services, as it proved, of our poet, hitherto an unknown 
writer, as contributor, and called the periodical after his own 
name, Bentky's Miscellany. This title the wits forthwith 
parodied into " Miss- sell-any," as indicating that, in their 
opinion, the new venture would prove an utter failure : that, 
in fact, the publisher would fail to sell a single copy. In spite 
of these sinister prognostications, the periodical achieved an 
immediate success ; and this was mainly due to the rapid 
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appearance in its pages of a series of very able but most 
eccentric and whimsical stories, professedly written by one 
Thomas Ingoldsby, and said to have been extracted from the 
family archives contained in a certain oak chest at an antique 
manor house of Elizabethan architecture called Tappington, or 
Tapton Hall. These stories took the readers of that day by 
storm. They were widely read, and that, too, with eager delight, 
much laughed over, and so highly admired that in less than 
three years they were, with additions, issued in a collected form, 
and prefaced by some humorous remarks, dated Tappington, 
January 20, 1840, and signed by Thomas Ingoldsby. So great 
was the demand for these wonderful poems that, two years 
later, a second series was collected and published, and the year 
after (in 1843) — a "generous and enlightened public" having 
emptied the publisher's shelves of the whole of the first edition 
— another edition of both series had to be brought out, to which 
(in 1847) a third and final series, collected partly from the poet's 
posthumous papers, was added by his son. From that time to 
this, these three series of metric tales — called from the author's 
pseudonym, the ''Ingoldsby Legends" — have appeared in 
several forms, some admirably illustrated, and have gone 
through many editions. Much curiosity was aroused as to who 
or what Ingoldsby was, but probably not a single reader would 
have imagined the fact that he was a dignitary of the Church, 
a fellow canon with Sydney Smith of St. Paul's, a rector and a 
royal chaplain. 

Ingoldsby's real name was Richard Harris Barham ; he was 
a member of an old family which had been settled for ages near 
Canterbury, where, at Barham Court — being thus, in Scotch 
phrase, Barham of that ilk — he was born on December 6, 1788. 
Among his ancestors was the Norman Baron, Sir Reginald 
Fitzurse, with whom we are familiar in history as one of the 
murderers of Becket. Flying the country he took refuge in 
Ireland — there translating Fitzurse into the cognate Irish name 
of Macmahon — and left the Kentish estates to his brother 
Robert, who, no doubt, afraid or ashamed of bearing a family 
name disgraced by the assassination of a saint, altered it to 
De Berham — all three names meaning alike, the ** Son of a 
Bear " — which a little modernised, descended to the poet's time 
and to our own. Part of the family property consisted of a 
farm known as Tappington or Tapton Wood, and the farm- 
house, somewhat embellished with a fictitious avenue, and a 
lodge with gates supporting the Ingoldsby device, agrees in the 
main features with the Tapton Hall described and pictorially 
sketched in Barham's preface to the first edition of the 
** Ingoldsby Legends." Like many of these fine old farm-houses, 
Tapton Hall was a comfortable and picturesque manor-house, 
with gable ends, stone stanchions, and blood-stained stair, 
pleasantly situated at the junction of two characteristic Kentish 
valleys, in the midst of pastures, corn fields, and hop gardens. 
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Barham's life was an uneventful one. Educated at home till he 
was fourteen years old, he was then sent to St. Paul's School, 
and on his first journey to London as an inside passenger by the 
Dover mail, the coach was upset a mile from town by the horses 
taking fright — a common enough accident in mail coach days — 
and the boy, putting his arm out of window just as the coach 
was overturned, was thus dragged along for some distance 
before he could be extricated. As a result of this accident he 
was laid up for some time, kindly tended and nursed by Mrs. 
Roberts, wife of the head master of St. Paul's School, and while 
slowly recovering from the effects of his injuries, he did what 
boys with a taste for poetry are fond of doing at such times, 
amused himself with poetising, in which exercise he was 
assisted by the advice and encouragement of both the doctor 
and his wife. 

Passing with distinction through St. Paul's School, he went 
to Brasenose College, Oxford, where he got among a rollicking 
set, including Cecil Tattersall, the friend of Byfon and Shelley, 
and that inveterate joker, Theodore Hook. The only note- 
worthy record of his Oxford career that has been preserved 
is a witty excuse that he made when complained of for 
continued absence from morning chapel. ** The fact is,** said 
he, " you are too late for me. I cannot sit up till seven o'clock 
in the morning. I am a man of regular habits, and unless I go 
to bed at four or five at the latest I am really fit for nothing 
next day." Managing to pass the not very difficult Oxford 
examinations of those days, he took orders in 1814, married, 
held successively for the next seven years two curacies at Ash- 
ford and Westall, and the small living of Snargate, all in Kent ; 
was then, in 1821, appointed a minor canon of St. Paul's, and 
three years after a royal chaplain and rector of two united 
parishes in the city. From 183J, when Sydney Smith was 
appointed to a canonry in St. Paul's, he and Barham — two men 
so highly gifted in varied developments of wit and humour — 
were intimate friends, and so for fourteen years they remained, 
till they both died, in the same year, in 1845. It may be re- 
marked that Barham was born just one hundred years after 
Pope, and that both died at the same age, in their fifty-seventh 
year. Of our poet's life in London there is little to record. On 
his first removal from the country, and before he was made 
rector and royal chaplain, he had to use his pen in order to 
meet the expenses incurred by his new mode of life. His 
experiences in this way, as recorded in his diary, are pretty 
much the same as those of many other literary men. In one 
of his poems he gives us this piece of advice, which perhaps we 
should all do well to attend to : — 

" Don't sit up much later than ten or eleven ; 
Be up in the morning by half after seven ! " 

Like many a parson, however, he preached what he himself 
did not always practice, as the following extract from his diary 
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will show: — "Sat up till three in the morning working at articles 
for Blackwood. My wife goes to bed at ten, to rise at eight and 
look after the children. Verily she is the slave of the ring, 
and I of the lamp ! ** Barham seems to have been altogether 
a right good kind of a man ; singularly gentle and affectionate 
in disposition; warmhearted, loving and lovable, and much 
endeared to all who knew him intimately ; highly esteemed by 
bis parishioners, among whom he laboured assiduously, for their 
ten^poral as well as their spiritual benefit ; a zealous, and an 
earnest, though not a popular, preacher ; and a kind and charit- 
able friend to the poor. ** Never," writes his biographer, ** was 
he so bappy as when engaged in promoting the happiness of 
others; reaping therein an abundant reward; for it has pro- 
bably fallen to the lot of few, in his station of life, to have 
enjoyed so many and such ample opportunities of tasting the 
luxury of doing good." 

His rtiemory was cherished by his flock as that of a faithful 
pastor and firm friend, and his pleasant social qualites lived long 
in the recollection of those who shared in them. 

Such, in brief, was the man : very different, no doubt, from 
what, a priori f on reading the " Legends," we should have 
expected to find him ; though such contrasts are, it is true, 
matters of no uncommon experience. Besides the poems, 
Barham wrote and published a variety of things that have 
long since perished — novels, sermons, magazine articles and the 
like — but among our poetry of wit and humour, his ** Ingoldsby 
Legends " have taken a permanent place : in this department, in 
fact, they have already been recognised as classics. 

In bringing forward some examples of the characteristics 
of these poems, a writer labours especially under a difficulty 
always encountered in treating of such a subject — whereon, 
indeed, so vivacious a writer as Leigh Hunt could become dull, 
and even Sydney Smith, when describing the faculties of wit and 
humour in his " Lectures on Moral Philosophy," is said to 
have produced little more than a somewhat sober and sedate 
disquisition. The illustrative examples, when detached from 
their context — separated from all that was preparatory to their 
reception — lose, when thus presented apart from their setting, 
far more than half their beauty, and are apt to prove as tedious 
as a jest-book. 

However, bearing in mind what Shakespere tells us, that— 

** A jest's prosperity lies in the ear 
Of him that hears it, never in the tongue 
Of him that makes it," , 

a reader has to be called on to supply, in reading, what may| 
perhaps, endow the examples with somewhat of life and vigour. 

And, first, of our poet's wonderful compound rhymes and 
whimsicalities of versification, a fair example is furnished by the 
following passage, at the end of whidh he gives a humorous 
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defence of his eccentricities in these respects. During a terrific 
thunderstorm, when, to use our poet's words — 

'* The rain came down in such sheets as would stagger a 
' Bard for a simile short of Niagara," — 

the hero and his party riding hard for shelter — 

" Dashed ^ip the hills, and dashed down the dales, 
As if elderly. Nick were himself at their tails ; 
When a crash and a flash, which produced such a splash 
Tl^at a Yankee had called it ' An Almighty Smash,' 
Came down so complete at his own courser's feet. 
That the rider, though famous for keeping his seat, 
Fell off from the back of his terrified cob, 
On what bards less re6ned than myself term his ' Nob.' 
To obtain a genteel rhyme's sometimes a tough job." 

In telling the story of ** The Babes in the Wood," Ingoldsby 
gives us such comical rhymes as these : — 

" These two little birds it sore grieves 
To see what so curious a dodge I call. 
So they cover the body with leaves. 
An interment quite ornithological : 
; It might more expensive have been. 

But I doubt, though I've not been to see 'em. 
If among those in all Kensal Green 
You would find a more neat mausoleum." 

From the story of Bassanio and Portia at Belmont, the 
poet wishes to impress us with the fact that, in courtship, a 
knowledge of riddles is far more efficacious than a knowledge 
of Greek, and he does it in this wise : — 

*' My story suggests a grave moral, 'lis clear. 
And in every young wife-seeking bachelor's ear, 
A maxim, 'bove all other stories, this one drums 
Pitch Greek to old Harry and stick to conundrums." 

Classic Latin is often introduced by Barham with comical 
effect. Here are two examples which, for the sake of non- 
classical readers, we may preface by saying that Perierunt 
etiam ruina {i,e. "the very ruins have perished'*) is as well 
known in Latin as a quotation from Pope is, or ought to be, 
in English, and that Sir Christopher Wren's epitaph— which 
has beien wittily applied to a doctor buried in the midst of his 
patients — is, in English, " If you ask for his monument, look 
around you." The first example is this : — 

" Of Bonnington, empty, or left at the most. 
To the joint occupation of rooks and a ghost. 
You can't find a vestige now ever so tiny, 
' ' »* Perierunt,' as some one says, * etiam ruinae.' " 

The second example is as follows : — 

?** I've always considered Sir Christopher Wren, 
As an architect, one of the greatest of men. 
And talking of epitaphs, much I admire his, 
' Circumspice, si monumentum requires ' ; 
' Which an erudite verger translated to me, 

If you ask for his monument, Sir-come-spy-see.' 
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And as to dog-latin, conjurors' jargon, magicians' incanta- 
tions, old women's pet phrases, and the like, examples, curiously 
woven in, may be met with almost at random in the poems. 
Here is such a one, describing a scene in court at a trial of some 
witches : — 

*' As his worship takes up and surveys with a strict eye 
The broom now produced as the corpus delicti, 
Despite the decorum so due to the quorum, 
His worship's upset and so is his jorum ; 
And Madge is astride on the broom-stick l)efore 'em, 
Hocus Pocus ! Quick Presto ! and Hey Cockalorum, 
Mount, mount for your life, Rob ! Sir Justice, adieu 1 
Hey up the chimney-pot, hey after you ! " 

Another group of qualities of Ingoldsby's witty and humorous 
creations — examples of which have, indeed, incidentally occurred 
in some of the illustrations of his powers of versification — con- 
sists in his odd way of expressing or suggesting some resem- 
blance between images of things that are wide apart (one of the 
essential characteristics of wit), or else in clashing together in- 
congruous circumstances or personages that are rarely, if ever, 
found in juxtaposition (a characteristic, in general, of humour) — 
the sudden discovery of the incongruity, or the unsuspected 
resemblance, producing that agreeable surprise which tends to 
express itself in smiles or laughter. 

Some of the best of these startling effects are to be found in 
the wonderful morals which — as if prompted thereto by his sacred 
functions — he appends to nearly all his legends. And here, in 
giving some illustrative examples, it would be well to impress 
upon readers the injunction with which the conductor of a 
certain royal choir — containing some six hundred ladies, either 
already familiar with the exercise of domestic dominion, or 
hoping soon to become so — had, at a rehearsal, to admonish his 
musical army, when called on to sing, to Handel's music, these 
famous words of Milton's " Sampson " — 

** To man God's universal law 
Gave power to keep his wife in awe.'* 

Finding that, as if in ironical wonderment at this unfulfilled fiat 
of the Almighty, the ladies showed a marked tendency to titter 
thereat, he assured them — what, in regard to the writings of a 
priest, canon, and royal chaplain, we have now to assure readers 
— that, on account of their origin, they are bound to look upon 
these as pious and holy sentiments. 

And, having spoken of husbands and wives, we may begin 
with the following morals in regard to their relations to each 
other : — 

'* The first maxim a couple of lines may be said in, 
If you ARE in a passion, don't swear at a wedding I 
To persons about to be married, I'd say 
Don't exhibit ill-humour, at least on The Day ! 
To married men this — For the rest of your lives, 
Think how your misconduct may act on your wives ! 
Don't act badly then towards them, lest haply they faint, 
Or, what sometimes occurs, run away with a saint ! " 
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The last couplet of the following moral, were it not for its 
authorship, some might pronounce to be positively shocking : — 

'* If you get in bad company, fly from it soon, 
If you chance to get thrashed, take some gin in a spoon ; 
And remember, since wedlock's not all sugar-candy 
To escape objurgation, a dumb wife's the dandy ! " 

The next moral is in every way unexceptionable : — 

**" All middle-aged gentlemen let me advise, 

If you're married and haven't got very good eyes. 

Don't go poking about after blue-bottle flies ! 

If you've spectacles, don't have tortoiseshell rim ; 

And don't go near the water unless you can swim t 

Married ladies, especially such as are fair, 

Tall and slim, I would next recommend to beware 

How, on losing one spouse, they give way to despair ; 

But let them reflect, there's fish, and no doubt on't. 

As good in the river as ever came out on't. 

Should they light on a spouse that is given to roaming 

In solitude, ' raison de plus,' in the gloaming. 

Let them have a fixed lime for the spouse to come home in ; 

And if, when the dinner bell's rung, he is late. 

To ensure better manners in future, don't wait ! " 

While urging everybody to marry, begging even sailors to — 

*' Reflect, notwithstanding their seafaring life. 
They can't get on well without they've a wife," 

our poet delivers many a humorous precept against flirtation, 
which he seems to regard as a highly reprehensible pastime. 
He tells us to — 

'* Remember my tale and the moral it teaches. 
Which you'll find much the same as what Solomon preaches ; 
Don't flirt with young ladies, don't practise soft speeches ; 
Avoid waltzes, quadrilles, pumps, silk hose and knee-breeches ; 
Frequent not grey ruins, shun riot and revelry. 
Hocus pocns, and conjuring, and all sorts of devilry : 
Don't meddle with broom-sticks, they're Beelzebub's switches, 
Of cellars keep clear, they're the devil's own ditches ; 
And beware of balls, banquetings, brandy and witches : 
Above alU don't run after fine eyes, if you do, 
Depend on't you'll find what I say will come true. 
Old Nick, some fine morning, will run after you ! " 

One of Ingoldsby's various morals, suggested by a reminis- 
cence of his early life, refers especially to schoolboys ; and the 
writer well remembers that, after giving this story at a public 
reading, he was called on by a lady to explain to her the point 
of the moral, which, having never been at a public school, she 
didn't quite see. During his schooldays, Tom Ingoldsby, when 
spending an evening with an old uncle, was urged to be careful 
jto get back to school in good time — 

" For Dr. Birch has said, 
That nine o'clock's the hour he'll have his boarders all in bed ; 
And well we know when little boys their coming home delay, 
They often seem to walk and sit uneasily next day." 

Tom, wanting to stop longer (as boys always do) tells a story 
about the ghost of one Nell Cook, which haunts a certain dark 
passage in his schoolward route, and of whom he says that — 
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*' Whoso in that entry dark doth feel her bated breath, 
He ever dies within the year some dire untimely death ! 
No matter who, no matter what condition, age, or sex ! 
But some get shot, and some get drowned, and some get broken necks, 
Some get run over by a coach, and one, beyond the seas. 
Got scraped to death by oyster shells among the Caribbees ! " 

Well, Tom gains his point by Stopping later, and this is the 
result : — 

" The class was called at morning time and Master Tom was there : 
He looked askew, and did eschew both stool and bench and chair ; 
He did not walk, he did not talk, a tear was in his eye ; 
He had not e'en that sad resource, to sit him down and cry. 
Hence little boys may learn, when they from school go out to dine. 
They should not deal in rigmarole, but still be back by nine ; 
For if when they've their great coat on, they pause before they start, 
To tell a long and prosy tale, perchance their own may smart." 

In that bringing together of incongruities which forms one 
marked characteristic of wit and humour, the " Ingoldsby 
Legends *' abound. Sometimes this appears in the brief space 
of a couplet ; as where, of a lover sitting beside his charmer 
at supper, the poet says : — 

•* Just touching her dress, he sat pensively by, 
With his heart full of love and his mouth full of pie." 

Or where a repentant Crusader founds an abbey in which — 

•* A full choir of monks and a full choir of nuns, 
Shall live upon cabbage and hot cross buns," 

while the pious founder himself must never — 

" Indulge in a pipe, but dine upon tripe, 
And blackberries gathered before they are ripe." 

Or when a Welshman goes a-courting over a mountain — 

" Scaling its side, with that sort of stride, 
A man puts out when walking in search of a bride," 

and who being pursued by the ghost of a clock — 

** Though usually brimful of valour when drunk, 
Now experienced what schoolboys denominate funk." 

Parody, largely used by many humorous writers, is 
sometimes brought in by Ingoldsby with consummate effect. 
Southey*s ** Curse of Kehama '* is ludicrously parodied in the 
well-known curse pronounced over the ** Jackdaw of Rheims," 
and the beautiful concluding passage of Pope's ** Eloisa '* — 
some of the most touching lines the Bard of Twickenham ever 
wrote — is closely imitated in the following moral appended to 
the tragic story of a gay Mousquetaire, who wins the love of 
a nun, deserts her and breaks her heart, is then (as, we are told, 
always happens to faithless lovers) haunted and hunted to 
death by the ghost of the betrayed damsel ; and is finally buried 
in the same grave with her at Kensal Green Cemetery: — 

** If ever chance should bring some cornet gay, 
And pious maid, as possibly it may. 
From Knightsbridge Barracks and the shades serene 
Of Clapham Rise so far as Kensal Green ; 
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O'er this pale marble while they join their heads 

To kiss the falling tears each other sheds ; 

Then shall they sigh and weep and murmuring say, 

Oh ! may we never play such tricks as they ! 

And if at such a time some bard there be, 

So.ae sober bard, addicted much to lea, 

And sentimental son, like Ingoldsby : 

If such there be, who sings and sips so well 

Let him this sad, this tender story tell ! 

Warned by the tale, the gentle pair shall boast 

I've 'scaped the Broken Heart — and I the Ghost ! " 

Our author's most famous parody, however, is the one on 
" The Burial of Sir John Moore." When this fine elegy first 
appeared, anonymously, it was attributed to various eminent 
poets, Byron among them, and was mendaciously claimed by a 
certain Dr. Marshall, whereupon Ingoldsby, citing the Virgilian 
line — Hos ego versiculos feci^ tnlit alter honor es^ put forth his claim 
to what he averred was the only true and original version, 
which, as it is one of the very few short poems in the Legends, 
is, perhaps, one of the best known of them, though it is not 
unfrequently quoted, like many a couplet of Pope's, without 
any knowledge of its origin. 

The last of the before - mentioned characteristics of the 
** Ingoldsby Legends " that we shall bring, by examples, under 
notice, is the sweetness and beauty of the passages of serious 
poetry that we find strewn here and there throughout themi 
According to a well-known principle of the human mind, these 
gems of poesy — for such, indeed, they are — enhance, by contrast, 
the effect of what follows them, as well as that out of which 
they spontaneously arise. These are in many varied styles: — : 
powerful, earnest and intense, in an ** Apostrophe to Seville;" 
picturesquely descriptive in lines on " Netley Abbey ; " running 
into a vein of exquisite feeling over the death of a faithful dog ; 
presenting us with a graphic contrast between the sweetness 
of the roseate hues of daybreak and the harrowing scenes at an 
execution — as hanging used to be carried out — or between the 
quiet and solemn beauty of a village funeral, as compared with 
the mere pomp and pageantry of woe ; and pathetic in a solemn 
lament over the sombre sights presented by a battle-field. In 
the following lines the tenderness cannot fail to come closely 
home to us all : — 

" Oh ! sweet and beautiful is night, when the silver moon is high, 
And countless stars, like clustering gems, hang sparkling in the sky, 
While the balmy breath of the summer breeze comes whispering down the glen, 
And one fond voice alone is heard ; oh ! night is lovely then ! 
But when that voice, in feeble moans of sickness or of pain, 
But mocks the anxious ear that strives to catch its tones in vain ; 
When silently we watch the bed, by the taper's flickering light, 
When all we love is fading past, how terrible is night ! " 

And, surely, the feehngs that come over us when we are in 
some old abbey or cathedral — 
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** With storied windows richly dight, 
Casting a dim religious light." 

have seldom been better expressed than in these few lines on 
Westminster Abbey : — 

** A feeling sad came o'er me as I trod the sacred ground 
Where Tudurs and Plantagenets were lying all around ; 
I stepped with noiseless foot, as though the sound of mortal tread, 
Might burst the bands of the dreamless sleep that wraps the mighty dead ! 
The slanting rays of the evening sun shone through the cloisters pale. 
With fitful light on regal vest, and warrior's sculptured mail, 
As from the stained and storied pane it danced with quivering gleam. 
Each cold and prostrate form below seemed quickening in the beam. 
Now, sinking low, no more was heard the organ's solemn swell. 
And faint upon the listening ear the last hosanna fell ; 
It died, and not a breath did stir ; above each knightly stall 
Unmoved the bannered blazonry hung waveless as a pall. 
I stood alone ! a living thing 'midst those that were no more, — 
I thought on ages past and gone — the glorious deeds of yore — 
On Edward's sable panoply, on Cressy's tented plain. 
The fatal roses twined at length — on great Eliza's reign ! " 

In reading lines like these, or the touching stanzas in which 
he gave expression to the emotions that subdued his spirit when 
the death of a beloved daughter dimmed for awhile the bright- 
ness of his life, seeming to ** make the whole warm earth a — 
Cold," — lines fit to rank with the well-known ones (" we watched 
her breathing through the night," &c.), uttered by a humorist 
previously referred to (Hood, a friend of Barham's) under a like 
trial — every lover of poetry will regret that our author did not 
more frequently allow the higher powers of his mind to have 
sway. He humorously pretends sometimes, to be half ashamed 
of these passages in his poems ; while at others, in quite a 
startling fashion, he brings before us the exceeding nearness 
that there often is, as we know, between the sublime and the 
ludicrous. For instance, the beautiful lines on Westminster 
Abbey which have been cited, end with the following stanza : — 

" I thought on Naseby, Marston Moor, on Worcester's crowning fight. 
When on mine ear a sound there fell : it chilled me with affright. 
As thus in low, unearthly tones, I heard a voice begin — 
* This ere's the cap of Gin'ral Monk ! Sir, please put summat in ! ' " 

Having now brought forward the chief characteristics of the 
" Ingoldsby Legends," we will only add that, as to their locality 
— though there are a few stories relating to Salisbury Plain, the 
Rhine and other distant regions — they mostly congregate about 
the poet*8 native region, the south-east of Kent, a little district 
that will be found full of interest by anyone who wanders about 
it with these remarkable poems in his hand, or better still, in 
his head. While staying at the pleasant village on the coast of 
Thanet, which is the scene of the story of the legend entited 
** The Brothers of Birchington " — where still stands what the 
poet calls the "Court-lodge with the queer name of Quekes," 
we may ramble much over these localities, and especially over 
the route traversed, ** on his fleet dapple-grey," by the flying 
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Smuggler, in one of the best of the legends, ** The Smuggler's 
Leap." Starting from the northern shore, where — 

** The Hre-flash shone on Reculver ClifF, 
And the answering light burnt blue in the skiff,'' 

we have a pleasant walk to the spot where — the pursuing Excise- 
man (Gill) having, by an unholy compact with the Devil, been 
mounted on a steed of startling swiftness — we are told that 

" Smuggler Bill he looks behind, 
And he sees a dun-horse come swift as the wind, 
And his nostrils smoke and his eyes they blaze 
Like a couple of lamps on a yellow post-chaise ! 
Every shoe he has got appears red-hot t 
And sparks round his ears snap, crackle and play, 
And his tail cocks up in a very odd way," 

and so on to the awful chalk-pit, into which, in the dark, pur- 
suer and pursued, 

** Down they went, o'er that terrible fall, 
Horses, Excisemen, Smuggler and all ; " 

and where, the poet adds : — 

** I am told on a moonshiny night. 
If you're plucky and not over-subject to fright, 
You may see, if you will, the Ghost of old Gill 
Grappling the Ghost of Smuggler Bill, 
And the ghost of the dapple-grey lying between 'em — 
I*m told so — I can't say that ever I've seen 'em." 

From the banks of this ancient chalk-pit we have one of the 
most interesting views in England, a prospect which, in sun- 
shine and in moonlight, no lover of scenery or of historic associa- 
tions can fail to look on with much delight. Just below we look 
down on the fine old church of Minster ; on the massive ruins of 
the Roman fortress of Rutupiae (the modern Richborough), and 
on Ebbsfleet, where our forefathers first landed ; beyond, across 
the Downs, we see the French coast, and around us lie Sand- 
wich, Deal (where Caesar landed on our shores), the cathedral 
towers of Canterbury, the whole panorama of East Kent, the 
twin spires of Reculver, and, across the estuary of the Thames, 
the distant coast of Essex ; while, close by, is the site of the 
memorable conference between King Ethelbert and the mis- 
sionary band, when, as Wordsworth writes, 

" The Cross preceding him who floats in air. 
The pictured Saviour ! By Augustine led. 
They came and onward travel without dread, 
Chanting in barbarous ears a tuneful prayer, 
Sung for themselves and those whom they would free ! " 

These reminiscences may be mentioned to show what local 
interest of traditions cluster about these legends — around this 
single spot a whole epitome of the history of our country. 

This, then, is the locality where the largest group of the 
stories take their rise. ** Nell Cook," ** Grey Dolphin," " The 
Smuggler's Leap," ** The Brothers of Birchington," "The 
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Old Woman in Grey," ** The Hand of Glory," and others, are 
veritable Kentish legends. Patty Morgan's story (** Look at 
the Clock") was derived from Lady Eleanor Butler, one of the 
two famous ** Maids of Llangollen." The fine legend of " The 
Dead Drummer" is due to Sir Walter Scott, and furnishes, 
indeed, a pretty fair account of an actual occurrence, transferred 
only in locality from Huntingdon to Salisbury Plain. ** The 
Legend of Hamilton Tighe," which formed part of Mr. 
Brandram's admirable repertoirCy is an enlarged and embellished 
account of an incident that happened to a member of the family 
of the Poet Laureate (Pye) satirised by Byron in the line : 

** Better to err with Pope than shine with Pye." 

The monkish tales were taken from mediaeval chronicles, 
such as the old ** Legenda Aurea,'' which furnished Longfellow 
with what gives us so much delight in the musical setting by 
Sir Arthur Sullivan. 

One racy story is historic, and contains Mr. Barney Maguires's 
account of our present Queen's Coronation ; and of this the Poet 
Moore, a competent judge, said that it smacked most richly of 
the sod — a piece of praise of which Barham was justly proud. 

The Legends have been admirably illustrated by Cruick- 
shank. Leech, and Tenniel, several of the illustrations (as, for 
examples. Leech's for the ** Mousquetaire" and the ** Dead 
Drummer *') being from the poet's own exact designs, as set 
forth in writing. 

In the treatment of the Popish stories, there are some 
expressions which, had Barham lived to give a final revision 
to his poems, he would, we are told, most probably have 
modified or omitted. He wrote ctirrente calamo, and wrote the 
verses down at odd times, and in spare moments. One of the 
legends is strangely recorded, in a letter, to have been thus 
written *' to relieve the tedium of a hot walk up Richmond Hill." 

The subjects of the stories were largely furnished to the Poet 
by his friend ^Mrs. Hughes, the mother of a third noteworthy 
fellow Canon of that day in St. Paul's and the correspondent of 
Southey and Sir Walter Scott, as well as of Ingoldsby himself. 

Although, in the glorious temple of the English Poets, 
Ingoldsby can lay no just claim to a high place, he yet holds 
therein, as a typical poet of pure wit and humour, a niche that 
he will not soon lose. As a writer, he is indeed, unique. Were 
it but for the unparalleled flow and facility of his versification, 
the wealth and originality of his compound rhymes, and the 
ingenuity and beauty of his felicitous and difficult combinations, 
he would be well deserving of attention. Byron's ** Beppo " 
and **Don Juan," Peter Pindar's "Satires," and many of 
Hood's poems — especially the remarkably fine one of '* Miss 
Killmansegg" — all contain examples of these powers of versifi- 
cation ; but Ingoldsby has accomplished more of these daring 
feats than, perhaps, all previous poets put together have ever 
attempted. 
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In regard to the niceties of versification, Ingoldsby was even 
fastidious ; he would not tolerate a harsh line, nor rest satisfied 
with any of those rhymes to the eye that offend us in the 
works of so many of our Poets. Thus, though dealing with 
incongruous and difficult material, he has moulded into smooth 
and flowing verse technical terms and expressions, street slang, 
scraps of foreign languages — including dog- latin, classic Latin, 
and even Greek — odd and quaint anachronisms, scientific 
nomenclature, and familiar expressions — and all this, too, with 
the utmost apparent ease, and as if finding less difficulty in the 
process than the construction of ordinary verse would cause the 
most facile rhymester. He moreover displays throughout and 
communicates to his readers an unflagging spirit of mirthful- 
ness. His wit, too, is always kept within due bounds ; there is 
in it nothing of gall or bitterness ; more truly even than Ovid in 
his ofF-cited couplet might Ingoldsby have said — 

**Non ego mordaci destrinxi carmine quenquam. 
Nulla venenato est litera mixta joco.'' 

That is to say, rendered also couplet-wise : 

** Never in biting verse or venomed jest 
Have I attacked or censured any man.'' 

We do not, indeed, find in his legends the steadfastness of 
motive and purpose that characterises most of the poems of 
Hood, who, though like Barham he loved to mingle the serious 
and terrible with the grotesque and familiar, yet, in his wildest 
extravaganzas, had, for the most part, some truth to drive home, 
some sympathy to awaken, some abuse to annihilate. In the 
school to which Ingoldsby may well be called Poet Laureate, 
we have the nearest approach that can be found to what, in 
imitation of the famous phrase, ** Art for Art^s sake," of which 
we hear so much in our day, we may appropriately designate 
** Fun for fun''s sake." 



JAMES THOMSON: THE BARD OF 
RICHMOND.* 

HE region that lies around Richmond is not only 
celebrated for the surpassing beauty of its scenery, 
amidst which lovers of Nature find their truest 
recreation or enjoyment, but it can also boast of 
undying associations connected with poets, two of 
whom lived, about the same time, on opposite 
banks of the neighbouring Thames. Neither of 
them was born in the district, but they both came 
to it in the maturity of their powers : here they spent the best 
years of their lives ; here they enjoyed their fame, and gathered 
round them famous friends and admirers ; with the district their 
names have been inseparably associated ; here they died and 
here they lie buried. One of these was Alexander Pope, the 
illustrious chief of the classical school of poetry ; the other 
James Thomson, the pioneer or reviver of the romantic school 
of Nature - poetry which now reigns supreme. The one lies 
buried in the parish church of Twickenham ; the other, whose 
remains lie in the neighbouring parish church, may be appro- 
priately called the Bard of Richmond. 

While Pope, the poet of men and manners and town life, 
was born in the busy scenes of Lombard Street, Thomson, the 
bard of Nature, was nurtured amid pastoral scenes far removed 
from the busy haunts of men. As, from Carlisle, we cross the 
Scottish border and pass up pleasant Liddisdale, we have, on 
our immediate right, the land of Thomson's youth ; while 
further on, by the same route, we come to Dryburgh Abbey, 
Melrose, and Abbotsford, all sacred to Sir Walter Scott ; and 
therefrom, by way of Selkirk, we may visit the poetic Yarrow, 
with its memories of Wordsworth and the Ettrick Shepherd. It 
was in this way, when desirous of visiting the land of Scott and 
Thomson, that I first entered Scotland, walking, finally, west- 
ward to Moffat, past the house where Burns's " Willie brewed 
a peck o' maut," and therefrom onwards to the land of Burns. 
All about here the mountains largely bear the Norse name of 
fells ; Windfell and Hartfell in the Moffat region. Peel Fell and 
Carter Fell among the Cheviots. 

It was under the broad 'shouldered majesty of Carter Fell 
that Thomson passed the first fifteen years of his life. There, 
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in the south of Roxburgh, a county remarkable for the uneven- 
ness of its surface, an unexpected depression of considerable 
area bears the appropriate name of Southdean, locally called 
Soudan. It lies at the foot of the Cheviots, five miles from 
Carter Fell, and it is enlivened, and was probably created by, 
the river Jed, which, increased by the tribute of a hundred 
torrents, sweeps on past red banks overhung with adventurous 
verdure to its union with silver Teviot, the noblest affluent of 
Tweed. From the centre of this '* dene " or hollow (for such 
the word denotes) the open view all round gives to the mind a 
sense of freedom, which the narrow winding dales of the county 
deny ; at the same time, there is the charming accompaniment 
of a feeling of restful seclusion, as of a prying and clamorous 
world shut out behind and below the horizon of distant moun- 
tains. Here are neither mines nor manufactures, towns nor 
trade. The nearest railway — at Hawick on the west, at Jed- 
burgh on the north — ^is some eight or ten miles away, and not 
likely soon to come nearer. It is a happy valley, still retaining, 
at the close of the nineteenth century, uncontaminated by art, 
undisturbed by avarice, the peace and purity of its primitive 
pastoralism. 

Previous to its possession by shepherds, this district formed 
part of the great forest of Jedwood, was the haunt of boars and 
wolves, and afforded a refuge to runaways and outlaws, and a 
sylvan home to robbers ; while its solitudes of glade and green- 
wood were, from time to time, alarmed by an invasion of hounds 
and hunting horns, or by the sterner cries of border warfare. 
Not unfrequently the hunt was merely a prelude to the battle. 
Here was Chevy Chase, and here the Douglas was wont to exer- 
cise his limbs and replenish his larder, to the envy of his English 
neighbour and rival, the gallant Percy. From coveting Percy 
took to claiming a share in the pleasures and treasures of the 
chase ; and he bravely vowed, according to the old ballad, that 
he would hunt in the mountains of Cheviot, within three days, 
in spite of all the opposition that could be offered by the doughty 
Douglas and his men. Douglas swore he would ** let " that 
hunting. The place where, five hundred years ago, the Scottish 
Earl mustered his men in defence of his exclusive rights to the 
chase and in redemption of his oath, is still pointed out, and is, 
strange to say, identified with the churchyard of Southdean. 
With the Union came peaceful times ; the hollow was gradually 
cleared of its beeches and oaks and more prevailing pines ; rural 
industry settled among farms and bleating folds, where of old 
there had passed by the hasty foot of the forayer and the 
hunter ; and the true golden age> thus timidly inaugurated, 
tarries in Southdean still. 

The last year of the seventeenth century was wearing to its 
close — it was the sixth of November, 1700— when to this happy 
hollow among the uplands of the south of Scotland, there came 
as minister of peace to its pastoral people the Rev. Thomas 

12 
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Thomson, bringing with him a child just two months old, who 
was destined to become the poet of Nature and bard of 
Richmond. They came from Ednam, a parish in the north of 
the shire, where the poet was born, and where the father had 
just passed the first eight years of his professional life. A more 
likely region in respect of natural capabilities for the creation of 
a poet of Nature it would not be easy to find. It has been 
remarked by a careful observer that the scenery around South- 
dean bears in summer a striking resemblance to the scenery 
around Virgil's birthplace, at Andes, near Mantua. The remark 
is an interesting one, and we can well believe that the spirit that 
pervades the ** Gfeorgics " and the kindred spirit that animates 
" The Seasons '* derived their common bent and bias, their 
inspiration and aspiration, from early and close acquaintance 
with scenery similar in beauty, variety, and the charm of 
pastoral repose. 

The interest that would fain effect a connection between 
Mantua and Southdean is increased when we consider that 
Virgil was probably the first poet to engage the fancy of young 
Thomson ; that, while a student on holiday in the long vacations, 
a copy of VirgiPs poems was his pocket-companion in angling 
excursions on the Jed; and that when, later in life, Thomson 
was travelling in Italy, " the fields where the bard of Mantua 
gathered his immortal honey " were a principal object of his 
quest. With Thomson, all his life long, Virgil was, indeed, 
a first favourite ; and he was quite willing to take him for the 
god of poetry. It is thus he writes of Virgil : — 

** Behold who yonder comes in sober state, 
Fair, mild and strong as is the vernal sun ! 
'Tis Phoebus' self, or else the Mantuan swain." 

Students of Thomson will allow that to the qualities which 
he so much admired in the genius of Virgil we owe no incon- 
siderable part of the charms of his own verse. And what he 
was as a poet he was as a man. His sober state, his fairness, 
his mildness, and his easy strength were sufficiently pronounced 
to be characteristic of his conduct and of his disposition. 

Amidst such scenes, fit nurse for a youthful poet, Thomson 
spent his early and most impressionable years. His years of 
fruition, when he was finally moulding his poems, and issuing 
them in the form we now have them, were passed in a district 
lovelier and more poetic than even his native region. Thus, 
with a few years between, our Nature- poet spent the two 
extremes of his life under influences the very best and 
happiest that ever poet could desire. Both sets of influences, 
the earliest and the latest, are reflected in Thomson's poetry, 
and both are well worthy of our attention. It was unquestion- 
ably in his native Jed, that ran past his father's garden, or 
some other affluent of Teviot or Tweed, that the poet had 
seen the mountain-spate — that sudden and disastrous flood 
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caused by heavy rainfall, bearing all before it — which he 
sketches in those wonderfully vigorous lines, which are so 
bold and graphic as to be instantly suggestive of the whole 
scene : — 

** Wide o'er the brim, with many a torrent swelled, 
And the mixed ruins of its banks o'erspread, 
At last the roused up river pours along : 
Resistless, roaring, dreadful, down it comes 
From the rude mountain and the mossy wild, 
Tumbling through rocks abrupt, and sounding far ; 
Then o'er the sanded valley floating spreads. 
Calm, sluggish, silent ; till, again constrained, 
Between two meeting hills it bursts away. 
Where rocks and woods o'erhang the turbid streams : 
There, gathering triple force, rapid and deep. 
It boils, and wheels, and foams, and thunders through." 

Contrast these verses from ** Winter,'* the earliest written 
of the " Seasons,*' with the following finer lines written after 
the poet had been several years in Richmond, and mark the 
difference. Of the lines I am now going to cite, we can fix 
the exact date by their reference to the illness of the writer's 
friend, the bard of Twickenham, who was then lying, in 1744, on 
what proved to be his deathbed. It is also noteworthy that in 
the same lovely passage, one of the finest bits of pure descriptive 
poetry in our language, a fitting tribute of respect is paid to 
another local poet, who had died, not long before, at the home 
of the Duke and Duchess of Queensberry (the ** Kitty beautiful 
and young *' of so many poetic eulogies) at Petersham. These 
are a few lines from that charming passage : — 

** In lovely contrast to this glorious view, 
Calmly magnificent, then will we turn 
To where the silver Thames first rural grows : 
Then let the feasted eye unwearied stray ; 
Luxurious, there rove thro* pendant woods 
That nodding hang o'er Harrington's retreat ; 
And, stooping thence to Ham's embowering walks, 
Beneath whose shades in spotless peace retir'd 
With her the pleasing partner of bis heart, 
The worthy Queenstvry yet laments his Gay, 
And polished Cornbury woos the willing Muse, 
Slow let us trace the matchless vale of Thames, 
Fair winding up to where the Muses haunt 
In Twick'n'am's bowers, and for their Pope implore 
The healing God.'* 

Some descriptive passages are common to the vales both 
of the Tweed and the Thames. The dear little picture of 
the robin and other birds in ** Winter ** was a reminiscence, 
no doubt, of what the poet had seen in the manse at Southdean ; 
yet it is one which may be seen at our own doors. 

During the first twelve years of his life, young Thomson had 
mainly that best of all training, honie training ; then, again 
fortunate in his surrounding influences, he went to school in the 
wonderfully poetic place of a chapel in Jedburgh Abbey, a few 
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miles down the river Jed from the paternal manse. With such 
preliminary education, the boy, when fifteen years old, was sent 
to the University of Edinburgh, with a view to his studying for 
the ministry of the Scottish Church. There, as in his previous 
school days, in the good old times of Scotch learning, when 
schoolboys cultivated what were called the Humanities at times 
on a little oatmeal, the embryo poet learnt a little Greek and the 
much and accurate Latin which it has always been the glory of 
Scotland to bestow as a precious boon on the very poorest of 
her sons. 

Throughout the whole of his school and college life he wrote 
verses, partly stimulated thereto by the example and comrade- 
ship of a neighbouring poetic farmer, who, himself college-bred, 
helped the young poet in. his classical studies, and cultivated 
versification— or as it was then called, wooed the Muses — along 
with him. Of this early verse hardly a line has been preserved ; 
for the young poet, wiser than most versifiers, made a point of 
destroying at the beginning of each year all such verse as he 
had written the year before. Scarcely had Thomson begun his 
studies at Edinburgh when his father died, struck by a ball of 
fire it was said and believed, but more probably seized with a fit 
of apoplexy, while he was occupied with the extraordinary duty 
of exorcising a ghost ! 

At the University of Edinburgh Thomson remained, in all, 
nine years. He did not take a degree, few then did (in 1749, for 
instance, only three graduated), but he passed well through all 
the Arts* curriculum, pursued his classical and literary studies, 
and took a deep and especial interest in those mathematical 
researches which the University, then enamoured with the 
recent Newtonian philosophy, cultivated assiduously, along with 
that moral and metaphysical philosophy which she especially 
regarded as her own. Thomson's love of these subjects appears 
throughout his " Seasons." The whole system of the Universe 
had not long before been entirely reconstructed by the wonder- 
ful discoveries that we owe to the genius of Sir Isaac Newton, 
on whom, in a noble poem, Thomson has passed a glowing 
eulogy. 

Up to this time of his life, Thomson had been a youth of 
active and energetic habits, fond of bathing and fishing, living 
the thoroughly healthy life of a student of Nature, by no means 
averse to society, but loving solitude more, and possessed by a 
strong relish for humour and fun. That in those days he was, 
moreover, an early riser, we have ample testimony ; indeed no 
one can doubt it who has often seen a sunrise in summer, and 
can recall the glorious description of it by Thomson : — 

" The raeek-eyed morn appears, mother of dews, 
At first faint gleaming in the dappled east : 
Till far o'er aether spreads the widening glow. 
And from before the lustre of her face, 
While break the clouds away." 
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As a natural result- of living an abstemious out of doors life in 
communion with the sights and sounds of Nature, Thomson was 
then strong and healthy, with a fresh and clear complexion and 
a &ank open countenance that made him liked by all who 
knew him. 

This early activity of Thomson's should be carefully borne 
in mind because, later in life, after he came to live in Richmond, 
he became indolent, lived in luxurious ease, and accordingly 
grew fat. Possibly Richmond may have a lethargic and enfee- 
bling tendency. It is, I know, often described, in words that are 
found to be a terrible bugbear, as dreadfully relaxing. With 
Thomson life in this lovely district certainly produced indolent 
habits, both of life and composition ; and these habits often 
gave rise to much banter and remonstrance on the part of his 
friends, and are, unfortunately, the characteristics by which 
he is best remembered. 

When taxed with indolence, he did not deny the soft 
impeachment ; but he retaliated upon his friends that they were 
just as much inclined, in their own way, to ease and idleness, 
and he good-humouredly caricatured them in a few stanzas out 
of which arose that masterpiece, ** The Castle of Indolence." 
The poet himself is described in the following stanza, of which 
he wrote the first line himself, while his friend, Lord Lyttleton — 
one of the dwellers in this abode of indolence — added the other 
eight lines : — 

** A bard here dwells more fat than bard beseems, 
Who, void of envy, guile, and lust of gain, 
On virtue still, and Nature's pleasing themes, 
Poured forth bis unpremeditated strain : 
The world forsaking with a calm disdain, 
Here laugh'd he careless in his easy seat ; 
Here quaffed, encircled with the joyous train. 
Oft moralising sage ; his ditty sweet 
He loathed much to write, nor caied to repeat." 

The entire devotion of Thomson to poetry, and his loss — a 
great one — to the Scottish Church, was the result of an unfavour- 
able criticism passed by the Divinity Professor on a probation- 
ary exercise which the young student, in accordance with 
custom, delivered at the end of his theological course, before 
the professor and his class. This exercise was severely con- 
demned for its florid and poetical style, pronounced unfit for one 
who meant to be of use in the ministry, which the young 
preacher was told imperatively needed plainer language. One 
of the expressions was even censured as indecent or profane. 

Then it was that Thomson became enamoured of what 
Dr. Johnson humorously called ** the noblest prospect that a 
Scotchman ever sees,'* to wit, "the high road that leads him to 
England." Accordingly he left Edinburgh, never more to se;^ 
foot in Scotland, and arrived in London in Marchi, 1725. He 
probably hoped to obtain a situation under Government, along 
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with which he might cultivate his favourite poetry. In this he 
was disappointed, and then, Hke many a man afterwards 
eminent, having had for a while to support himself by teaching, 
he accepted the post of tutor to Lord Binning's son, a small boy 
of five years old, who afterwards became Earl of Haddington. 
Scarcely had Thomson reached London, when he had the sad 
news of the death of his estimable mother, to whom he had been 
tenderly attached. To her memory he paid a touching tribute 
of affection in a poem which, we cannot but think, must have 
been Cowper's model for the better known lines that he wrote on 
receipt of his mother's picture. Referring to the privations 
endured by the Scottish minister's widow, in her struggle to 
support her nine children and keep her son James at the Uni- 
versity, the poet pathetically writes : — 

** No more the orphan- train around her stands, 
While her free heart upbraids her needy hands ; 
No more the widow's lonely state she feels, 
The shock severe that modest want conceals, 
The oppressor's scourge, the scorn of wealthy pride 
And poverty's unnumbered ills beside." 

At Lord Binning's seat of East Barnet, while occupied in 
what he calls the low and uncongenial task of teaching a small 
boy to read, Thomson got into debt, and in writing to beg a 
loan of ;^I2, he added that he was just then engaged in painting 
Nature in her most lugubrious dress, describing winter as really 
presented. This was the first hint of the ** Seasons," whereof 
'* Winter," the earliest written, was planned and begun at 
Barnet. During the composition of the poem, Thomson's chief 
correspondent was David Malloch (or Mallet, as he oddly chose 
to be called), who was in 1725 and for several years after, tutor 
to two sons of the Duke of Montrose. Of the estimation in 
which this office was then held by the Scotch we have some 
curious evidence in a poem addressed to Mallet by Allan 
Ramsay, who therein assures him that — 

** The task assigned thee's great and good, 
To cultivate two Grahams I " 

On Mallet's invitation, Thomson went to live at the Duke's 
country seat of Twyford, and while there the poem of "Winter" 
was submitted to Mallet's criticism and judgment. The poem 
was issued in folio in March, 1726, and achieved an immediate 
and well-deserved success. It soon became the talk of the 
coffee-houses, fell into the hands of Aaron Hill, a patron of 
literature who had enjoyed the distinction of falling under the 
lash of Pope ; and Hill, Spence and others made " Winter " 
famous. 

The poem indeed came out at an appropriate time. It was 
while Pope, with his exquisite rapier-thrusts, was putting to 
death the swarming hosts of Dunces, that there appeared, 
almost in the same year, three poems which put an end to the 
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reign of his own ckssipai verse and heralded the dawn of what 
may fairly be called the romantic school of English poetry. 
These three poems were Ramsay's ** Gentle Shepherd,*' Dyer's 
** Grongar Hill " and Thomson's ** Winter," of which the first 
appeared in 1725 and the other two in 1726. From that time 
till the publication of Gray's ** Elegy," twenty- five years later, 
the best English poets, with the exception of the great Master 
himself and his follower Johnson, mostly abandoned the heroic 
couplet, left the life of towns, coffee-houses and artificial 
manners, and returning to the freer versification used by Milton 
and the poets of the seventeenth century, took for their themes 
external Nature or passions of a serious or romantic type, such as 
Pope himself had attempted once, and once only, in his "Eloisa." 
Of this new school Thomson now became the recognised 
chief, and to him we owe the reintroduction of that poetry of 
Nature which, through Cowper, Burns, Wordsworth, Keats, 
Shelley and Tennyson, has gone on gathering force from that 
time down to our own. 

Encouraged by the great success of ** Winter," our poet 
went on to write ** Summer," and next, "Spring"; and then 
in 1730 he collected the four " Seasons '! into a volume in the 
order we now have them, adding " Autumn " and the fine 
** Hymn " which brought this work to so glorious a close. 

During the next four years Thomson moved in and out of 
London, visiting no doubt Richmond, and becoming enamoured 
— what lover of Nature can help it ? — with the beauties of its 
scenery, tried other forms of poetry besides the "Seasons"; 
took a travelling tutorship, which enabled him to enjoy the 
delights of visiting France and Italy ; lost his promising pupil 
by a lamentably early death, and wrote a poem in his praise ; 
received from the grateful father, then Lord Chancellor Talbot, 
the post — a curious one it would seem for a poet — of Secretary 
of Briefs in the Court of Chancery, and finally, in 1736, came to 
settle in the town with, which his name and fame will be for 
ever associated. Here he settled in a pleasant garden-house in 
Kew Foot Lane, where he spent the rest of his life in poetic 
ease and social retirement. 

In Thomson's days, that part of Richmond must have been a 
very delightful one. It was thirty years before the present Kew 
Hoyse-Rosid existed, and then this Kew Foot-'La.ne formed an 
entrance to a pleasant (so-called) Love- Lane, which led across 
fields, past a fine avenue of trees to where stood the village of 
West Sheen, with its fine Gothic gateway of the Carthusian 
Convent, founded in 1414, the year before the battle of Agin- 
court, by King Henry the Fifth. At that time the Surrey side 
tow-path crossed there to the Middlesex bank; what we now 
know as the old Deer Park ran sheer to the water's edge, and 
the footpath continued through the fields by the riverside to 
Kew. The convent, a famous one in its day, has been thus 
commemorated : — 
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*' In Sheen a stately fabric met the sight. 
Of old the hoary anchorite's delight : 
And near, amid the groves for ever green, 
Richly endowed, a stately fane was seen ; 
In antique grandeur rose the spacious pile 
And richest sculptures decked each cloistered aisle ; 
On the proud roofs in air sublimely raised. 
The eye with pain, yet still with rapture, gazed ; 
High towered the Gothic arch, and through the dome 
Dark clustering columns shed a twilight gloom." 

All the old associations with a poetic past ; the memories of 
the days of the monks, of the Sister Convent at Syon House 
across the river, and of the tunnel under the river said to have 
connected the two for service purposes ; of the place where 
Perkin Warbeck found refuge, to which Wolsey retired after his 
downfall ; where the corpse of the Scottish King was borne after 
the disastrous battle of Flodden, and where the unfortunate Amy 
Robsart was married to the Earl of Leicester : all these associa- 
tions were still to be called up in Thomson's days, in the near 
neighbourhood of his house. Moreover, connected with this 
convent we find the only certain reference to Richmond by 
Shakespere, who puts into the Founder's mouth in the famous 
soliloquy delivered by him the night before the battle of Agin- 
court, these lines in regard to the two Sister Convents : — 

** Five hundred poor I have, in yearly pay. 
Who twice a day their withered hands hold up 
Toward Heaven, to pardon blood ; and I have built 
Two Chantries, where the sad and solemn priests 
Still sing for Richard's soul." 

There, too, still remained the further memories of the 
pleasant hamlet where, at a later time, in Sir William Temple's 
gardens, King William the Third was wont to walk and talk 
with Swift ; where the King was much pleased with the witty 
young clergyman and offered him the captaincy in one of his 
regiments of horse, and where, too, he met with the lady whom 
he has immortalised as ** Stella." In the poem cited, these 
events are thus celebrated : — 

"The sportive Swift, in many a fragrant bower. 
With manly wit beguiled the social hour. 
Or, while the charms of beauteous Stella stole 
With power resistless on his captive soul. 
Poured to the listening flood his tender lays. 
And made the vocal woods resound her praise." 

All these and like associations with the past — long before 
the right of way was given up by the inhabitants at the desire 
of King George the Third — were close to the pleasant house in 
which Thomson lived. In that house he gathered round him 
and entertained his poetic friends (he had never an enemy, 
to all his brethren he was ** that right friendly bard"), Pope, 
Collins, Armstrong, Hammond, Quin, and Lyttleton ; there 
he enjoyed the fame and repute his poetry had gained 
for him ; there he meditated and composed during the whole 
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of his residence, his masterpiece as regards form^ the '^ Castle 
of Indolence ; " and his mortal remains lie buried in the quiet 
church corner of Richmond. There, I say, lie his mortal 
remains^ but his imperishable remains, his poetry — the truest 
remains of any poet — lie, I hope, in our memories, in our heart 
of hearts. 

Now if we consider only the best known of our bard's poetic 
remains, we shall, if we but read aright, be ready to admit that 
they possess excellencies little short of the highest. We may 
readily, it is true, recognise in the "Seasons" certain man- 
nerisms, such as some Latin forms of construction and language, 
the recurrence of a favourite turn of verse, and the resonance 
of thought in triads or triplets. We cannot but feel, however, 
that these mannerisms sit very pleasantly on our poet, and 
hardly in any way detract from the great merit of his verse. 
His descriptions of scenery show an ardent love of external 
Nature, a power of minute observation which has hardly ever 
been equalled and never surpassed, and a combination of literal 
accuracy with poetic truth which will make his poetry for ever 
as fresh as it is true. All natural objects, however presented 
to his notice, were narrowly observed and faithfully remembered. 
He examined the individual with minuteness ; but he especially 
loved to group objects, and to study the effect of their mingled 
masses. Of this no poet ever had a keener or more appre- 
ciative sense. His genius loves to paint on a large scale, and to 
dash off objects successively by bold strokes. He sets Nature 
before our imagination rather than before our eyes. He paints 
woods rather than trees ; and in a few wondrous lines, he sets 
before us rivers from source to sea. 

To the charms of form he was keenly sensitive, but he 
positively revelled in colour. His bull in the broom, his red- 
breast on the parlour floor, have the fidelity of photographs, 
along with the movement and hues of life which photographs 
want. From such vignettes and pastoral views he ranges with 
easy sweep to the round of a hemisphere ; his forest covers a 
continent, and his flood becomes — 

'* A shoreless ocean tumbling round the globe.*' 

But Nature's education of his senses was nowise limited to 
vision : his ear was accurately trained as well. The felicity of 
his epithets, as suggestive of the melodies and discords of 
Nature, is as noticeable as the picturesqueness of his draughts- 
manship and colouring. Not less than his verbal melodies, 
the more intricate harmonies of his verse recall the concerted 
notes of Nature. Although Thomson's verse has sometimes 
been accused of pomposity, it must be owned that it is the 
pomposity of Nature. His style is in admirable keeping with 
his subject. It is part of the interpretation of Nature, and not 
merely the vehicle of that interpretation. 

Smell, taste, and touch are not generally considered so fit 
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for poetical treatment as the more ethereal sensations of sight 
and hearing. They are, however, scarcely less capable of 
affording delight, and their cultivation and indulgence enter into 
the education of the poetical nature with effects too important 
to be ignored. Thomson's whole nature was keenly sensuous ; 
he had a wholesome delight in fragrance, from the powerful 
perfume of beanfields in blossom to the delicious aroma of the 
lily of the valley. 

His love of fragrance was equalled by his love of fruit ; and 
this was a relish which he never lost. No less noticeable to 
careful readers of his verse is his delight in what was tangibly 
soft, or smooth, or in any way, actually or suggestively, pleasant 
to the sense of feeling. Nowhere, perhaps, is there brought 
before us, in such small compass, the feeling, fragrance and 
taste of ripe fruit, with so much suggestiveness of its actual 
appearance and quality, as in these lines of ** Autumn," where 
the words are delicious in their very sound : — 

" The juicy pear 
Lies in a soft profusion scattered round ; 
A various sweetness swells the gentle race." 

While pears are described as melting from the deep-loaded 
bough in mellow showers in the sun, the fragrant stores and 
wide projected heaps of apples are represented as falling through 
the chillier night ; while it is added that — 

"A various spirit, fresh, delicious, keen, 
Dwells in their gelid pores, and active points 
The piercing cider for the thirsty tongue." 

Never have the qualities of apple and pear been so nicely dis- 
criminated; the description gratifies the senses through the 
imagination : it almost makes one's mouth water. Our poet's 
lifelong attitude towards the sensuous delights of the physical 
world is further shown by the zest with which he apostrophised 
and ate his pine-apple, as set forth in these lines : — 

** Quick, let me strip thee of thy tufty coat. 
Spread thy ambrosial stores, and feast with Jove ! " 

In the methods used by poets in describing external Nature 
we may distinguish three several styles. There is first what I 
may call the ** literary method." This consists in initiating 
some bit of description from classic poetry, such, for instance, 
as Theocritus may have written of his native Sicily, or Virgil 
of the scenery about Mantua, embellishing it with a profusion 
of ornamental epithets, so as to present it in what was thought 
to be a poetical language or dress, and using it without any 
consideration whatever as to either its fitness or its truth to 
Nature. Allied to this there was a certain conventional kind 
of feeling, and a still more conventional way of describing it. 
A lover was usually a swain, and a girl a nymph, bearing such 
stock names as Damon, Sylvia, Strephon, Delia, Daphnis, or 
Musidora. They were said to tend sheep (referred to as " the 
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fleecy care "), or to pass their time in contesting their mistresses' 
charms and favours. This was pre-eminently the method of 
Dryden and his school ; and this, too, though somewhat laughed 
at by Pope, was his method also. So far as concerns the true 
discernment of Nature, it may be well said that when Milton 
lost his eyes, then poetry, too, lost hers. Poets who use the 
** literary method ** of description never write with their eye 
on the object ; their only aim is to accumulate words and 
epithets that, to their ears, sound well. Their communion with 
Nature is nowise direct, thoughtful, and imaginative, but through 
the medium of books ; and their expressions are too often 
garnished with verbal and fantastic fripperies. This method 
of description is never used by Thomson. The best examples 
of it are to be found in Pope's " Pastorals," in some parts of 
his version of the ** Iliad," such as the famous moonlight simile 
at the end of the eighth book, and in Dryden's rhyming plays, 
as in the much-quoted description of a night scene (which used 
to be thought a very fine one) beginning — 

"All things are hushed, as Nature's self lay dead." 

Of a far higher order than this literary description is what, 
using the word in its best sense, we may term the realistic or 
"inventorial method." Here the poet does indeed write with 
his eye on the object ; and writing so, he gives a more or less 
faithful and elaborate picture of what he sees. This faithful 
and picturesque method was largely used by Scott in his de- 
scriptive passages ; and this, also, was in some part the method 
used by Thomson in his ** Seasons." 

The loftiest method of all is that foreshadowed by Thomson 
in his '* Seasons," and best seen perhaps, so far as the poetry of 
that day is concerned, in the ** Castle of Indolence." In this — 
which we may designate the ** poetic or imaginative method " — 
the poet does not go into the full details of a landscape, but 
describes the vivid impression which the whole makes on his 
imagination, and he thus transfers to the imagination of his 
readers the same unbroken, unimpaired impression which the 
scene has made upon his own. The colours with which he 
paints seem thus still wet and breathing, like those of the living 
statue in the ** Winter's Tale," and we feel ourselves in the 
position of — 

** Pygmalion gazing rant on lifeless charms, 
Who clasped a breatning statue in his arms." 

This, which was the supreme excellence of Wordsworth, forms 
the great glory of Thomson as a descriptive poet. Nature, in 
his poetry, is seen growing around us, fresh and lusty as itself. 
We feel the effect of the atmosphere, its humidity or clearness, 
its heat or cold, the glow of summer, the gloom of winter, and 
the full overshadowing foliage, the declining pomp and deep- 
ening tints of autumn ; but best of all, I think, does he 
make us feel the tender promise of that sweet spring-tide 
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when, to use the words of an older poet, ** The winter is 
past, the rains are over and gone, the flowers appear on the 
earth ; the time of the singing of birds is come, and the voice 
of the turtle is heard in the land." In a word, in these best 
passages Thomson does not describe to the eye alone, but to 
the other senses and to the whole man. He puts his heart into 
his subject, writes as he feels, humanises whatever he touches, 
and makes all his descriptions teem with life and vivifying soul. 
Seeing that, in Thomson's Nature-poetry, we abundantly find 
such characteristics as these, we cannot but feel that we are 
thus introduced to a purer, more wholesome, and nobler kind 
of poetry than that of Pope and his school. But Pope gladly 
welcomed the neW school of poetry, and held out to its leader, 
Thomson, a useful helping hand in the revision of his ** Seasons," 
supplying, in his small and beautiful writing, on a proof copy, 
many valuable emendations and improvements, most of which 
are readily adopted by. Thomson in later editions of the poem. 
An example of Pope's improvements is the lovely simile — added 
after Thomson came to Richmond — which closes this descrip- 
tion of Lavinia, and in which one oft-cited line will be at once 
recognised : — * 

" A native grace, sat fair- proportioned on her polished limbs," &c. 

It was a year or two after Thomson came to Richmond, 
when he set to work to revise the ** Seasons," which, singly or 
collectively, passed through many editions in the author's life- 
time. The changes he made in . the text were very numerous : 
here he introduced, there he struck out ; like Pope and Tenny- 
son, he was always substituting a new word or phrase for an old 
one ; and he carried his passion for correcting so far as to shift 
whole passages from one season to another. The later editions 
were enlarged by the addition of more than a thousand lines. 
During the whole period of these revisions. Pope, whose friend- 
ship Thomson had gained before he came to Richmond, was a 
frequent visitor at our poet's house, while Thomson was an 
equally frequent visitor to Pope at Twickenham. This intimacy 
shows Pope at his best, welcoming his brother-bard with the 
new style, and actually writing for him in that style the only 
pieces of blank verse that we owe to his pen. Now and then 
Pope would suggest a felicitous line or epithet, as when he 
wrote — 

" Nurse of art, the city reared 
In beauteous pride her tower-encircled head." 

Sometimes, however, Thomson, no slavish follower, wisely pre- 
ferred his own verse to Pope's suggestion, having the courage, 
for instance, to prefer to Pope's proposed emendation — 

"O'er waving golden fields of ripened corn," 

his own fine line, which still stands in " Autumn ** — 

** Unbounded, tossing in a field of corn," 

Many such passages might readily be cited. 
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By this judicious aid, so pleasingly rendered by the chief of 
the old school to our young poet of the new and antagonistic 
school of Nature-poetry, the " Seasons '* have been brought to 
the perfection in which we now have them. In this improved 
form even Wordsworth, Thomson*s legitimate successor as a 
Nature-poet, though little given to eulogising his predecessors, 
praises highly, as a beautiful instance of the modifying and 
investing power of imagination, our bard's description (in 
•' Autumn," lines 977-979) of the streets of Cairo, expecting the 
arrival of the caravan which had perished in the sand-storm. 
Tennyson was, we know, an early student of the ** Seasons," an 
admirer of their many beauties, and a confessed debtor to our 
poet as his master in that style which he himself has brought to 
such transcendent perfection. 

Defects the ** Seasons '* have, of course, like every human 
work whatever (even Homer, says Horace, sometimes nods) ; 
but these very defects are largely connected with that suavity of 
temper and sanguine warmth of feeling which threw such a 
natural grace and genial enthusiasm over his poetry, and made 
him. so eminently lovable as a man. He is sometimes charged 
with a want of originality ; but Johnson, far better able to form 
a judgment of a contemporary than anyone living now, con- 
sidered Thomson original both in the turn of thought and in the 
form and execution of his poems. Though he has here and 
there a bad line he has many more that are transcendently good. 
What, in their several ways, can be finer than such single lines 
as these ? — 

'* So stands the statue that enchants the world." 
•** Majestic Windsor lifts his princely brow." 
**,The sable, silent, solemn forest stands." 
** By the soft windings of the silent Mole." 
** Placed far amid the melancholy main." 

It must be confessed that ttough Thomson never errs in his 
description of natural history, and though his accounts of the 
habits and characteristics of animal life and of the distinctive 
peculiarities of trees, plants, and flowers are as true as his pic- 
tures of rural employments and pastoral scenery, yet when he 
attempts scientific exposition he trusts too much to poetical 
impressions, and sometimes assigns to fanciful theories the 
weight and authority of exact truths. The absurdity of most of 
his episodes in the "Seasons'* is especially to be regretted, 
inasmuch as Thomson has suffered through representation in 
selections by these very episodes. The tale of Celadon and 
Amelia, suggested by a letter of Pope's, though somewhat con- 
ventionally treated, is, however, effective in its way, and is 
marked by a restraint of pathos almost classical. 

The oft-cited story of Damon and Musidora (the solemn- 
ludicrous bathing-scene, as it has been called) has been so much 
altered from its 'first version as to form an entirely different 
episode. In the first version, Damon professes insensibility to 
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woman's beauty, but on his discovery of three nymphs bathing, 
the beauty of one of them, Musidora, makes an impression on 
his obdurate heart ; he is smitten by her charms, and falls 
deeply in love with her. In an early edition of the ** Seasons," 
there is an illustration which represents Time, sitting aloft, 
.looking at the arrival of Summer, while bathing in a pool below 
are four nymphs at whom Damon • takes a look from behind a 
small tree. 

Whenever Thomson writes about woman, it is an unfor- 
tunate fact — partly due to the taste and tendency of the age- 
that his singing-robes seem to drop from off his shoulders. 
Thus it is that he writes in a poem " On Beauty : *' — 

** Her naked beauties do the soul confound, 
From every part is given a fatal wound ; 
Her lip's soft pulp, her heaving snowy breast. 
Her well-turned arm, her handsome slender waist, 
And all below, veiled from a curious eye, 
* Oh ! heavenly maid I ' make all beholders cry. 
One thing I mind, a spreading hoop she wore, 
Than which no dress becomes a woman more." 

In such descriptions he was, with the poets of the day, apt to 
luxuriate. Between the extremes of sensuousness and maudlin 
sentiment our poet's imagination seems to have found no attrac- 
tions ; and in place of the noble inspirations which love supplies 
to most poets, we find in Thomson's poetry little beyond mere 
animal passion. In a word, it is mainly ks a Nature-poet that 
Thomson claims our admiration ; and in this realm of poetry he 
holds a lofty place from which no criticism can ever displace 
him. With a heart that could sympathise with the woes of all 
mankind, he makes us feel for the Siberian exile, for the peasant 
perishing in the snow, for the Arab pilgrim buried in the sands, 
for the gallant Vernon and his sailors smitten with dire pesti- 
lence at Carthagena ; and even, so universal are his sympathies, 
for the hapless state of bird and beast in winter ; and all these 
allusions of his are marked by that humanity and true feeling 
which shows that the poet's " virtues formed the magic of his 
song." 

Though humour is not a special characteristic of Thomson's 
verse, and the grave nature of his themes gave little scope 
for the exhibition of it, yet in his youth he had a hearty relish 
for fun and pleasantry, which in the scene of the Fox-hunter's 
Banquet (in " Autumn," lines 502 — 569) he shows that he 
undoubtedly possessed, but which he refused to indulge. 

Of Thomson's poetry, the greater part is written in the 
unrhymed heroics which we curiously call blank verse. And 
as, in idyllic verse such as our poet's, we can nowise expect 
to meet with the varied melody, depth, and sweetness of 
Shakespere's dramatic verse, or the organ -like swell and 
magnificent harmony of Milton's epic verse, so, too, we cannot 
for a moment think of claiming for Thomson anything like the 
wonderful power and skill of these illustrious masters in song. 
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Still, within his limits, we find in Thomson's poetry an 
admirable distribution of metric pauses, a judicious commingling 
of lines end-stopt or run on to the next, and a varied music 
that never fails — qualities that make his verse, when properly 
read, never harsh, always pleasing, and, to those to whom 
poetry is merely the luxury of an idle hour, far more endurable 
than the richer verse which we obtain from Wordsworth and 
other followers of our bard. To their poetry, indeed, the 
** Seasons " furnish the very best introduction, though the 
heart that has truly felt the charm of the earlier and more 
ingenuous poet may possibly be satisfied at times to rest 
content with Thomson's charm and influence, and not go on 
to seek farther ; while this later poetry is felt by the Philis- 
tines to be an utter "weariness to the flesh," is even apt to 
prove to leisurely lovers a thing to be praised at a distance, 
but seldom or never read. 

Of the various metric substitutions whereby writers of 
heroics vary their verse, the one that Thomson makes most 
and best use of is the substitution of trochees for iambs, thus 
forming choriambic metre. When used as our poet often 
introduces it, at the beginning of a line, this forms what we 
may appropriately call the "strong beginning," inasmuch as 
it enables us to set out with an emphatic accent* And this 
is unquestionably one of the metric beauties with which 
Thomson's verse was more and more embellished as his powers 
became matured. Of this ** strong beginning,'* examples are 
furnished by the " Sun of my Soul " and " Glory to Thee," 
which begin two well-known hymns. 

In passing from this blank verse of Thomson's to that 
Spenserian stanza in which the poet rises to a far higher level 
of excellence, we may remark that although blank verse 
approaches the freedom of prose and so appears very easy to 
manage, it is in reality the most difficult of our metres, while 
in its origin, growth and perfection, it marks the modern period 
of English poetry. When Thomson had been living twelve 
years in Richmond, and had been under the ameliorating 
influences of Pope, Lyttleton, and, let us hope, of the genius 
loci itself, he gave to the world, in 1748, the year of his death, 
his masterpiece, the ** Castle of Indolence." This fine poem — 
which, though in a playful tone, struck, with its underlying 
earnestness, the deeper notes of life — is written in one of the 
finest stanzas, perhaps the very finest, that has ever been 
invented or used in any language, ancient or modern — a stanza 
which adapts itself with equal readiness to almost all kinds of 
poetry, and takes its name (the Spenserian stanza) from the 
great poet who used it with such transcendent skill in his 
** Faery Queene." 

The history of Thomson's poetic art offers a complete con- 
trast to that of Milton. Thomson's art developed from blank 
verse to an elaborate stanza of rhymed metre ; Milton's from 
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the intricate stanzas of the rhymed ** Nativity Ode " to the 
magnificent harmonies of the blank verse of ** Paradise Lost." 
Thomson was, at first, though fresh and original, yet rough and 
vigorous, a poet of Nature's making. In the "Castle of Indo- 
lence," while still a true poet in feeling and perception, he had, 
by Pope's art, been disciplined into more elaborate form, and a 
more chastened style of expression, thus producing a masterpiece 
at once smooth, harmonious^ and reposeful. 

The magnificent stanza used in this poem consists of two 
quatrains of heroic verse — that is to say, stanzas of four lines 
rhyming alternately, as in Gray's well known " Elegy " — 
whereof the second quatrain begins with the closing rhyme of 
the first, while the last line of the second quatrain is followed by 
a ninth and final line of six iambic feet, called an Alexandrine, 
which rhymes with the eighth line, and with a fine organ-like 
swell, brings the whole stanza to a grand and sonorous close. 
The nine lines of the stanza contain, therefore, but three rhymes, 
which, if we denote them by a, b, c, are distributed thus : — a, b, 
a, b ; b, c, b, c ; c. A good example of this kind of verse is 
contained in the following stanza from the " Castle of Indolence," 
which expresses the poet's noble protest against the belief that 
wealth can confer happiness : — 

** I care not, Fortune, what you me deny ; 
You cannot rob me of free Nature's grace ; 
You cannot shut the windows of the sky, 
Through which Aurora shows her brightening face ; 
You cannot bar my constant feet to trace 
The woods and lawns by living streams at eve ; 
Let health my nerves and finer fibres brace. 
And I their toys to the great children leave : 
Of fancy, reason, virtue, nought can me bereave." 

It is interesting to note that at the very time when Thomson 
was writing about leaving their toys to the great children, his 
brother poet. Pope, was developing the same idea, in his totally 
different style, in this beautiful vignette : — 

** Behold the child, by Nature's kindly law. 
Pleased with a rattle, tickled with a straw," &c. 

Coincidences not in thought, merely, but even in expression, may 
be abundantly detected in the poetry of Thomson and his con- 
temporaries or followers. In ** Autumn," for example (lines 
614-617), Thomson has a fine passage descriptive of nutting; 
and the same scene is described by Wordsworth, who, however, 
discovered what had escaped the robuster paganism of the 
elder poet, that " there is a spirit in the woods," and expressed 
it (in his fragment " On Nutting ") in a form especially his 
own : — 

" Then, dearest maiden, move along these shades 
In gentleness of heart, with gentle hand 
Touch, for there is a spirit in the woods." 

Numberless felicities may be found in Thomson's poetry, worthy 
of Theocrites, of Virgil, or of Tennyson ; such, for instance, to 
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mention but one, besides the others that have already occurred 
in the passages cited, where the effect of the full harvest-moon 
("Autumn," lines 1101-2) is finely caught in these two lines : — 

" The whole air whitens with a boundless tide 
Of silver radiance trembling round the world." 

When Thomson came to London, the School of Pope was 
paramount ; but " Winter " was written before the poet had felt 
the influence of this classical school of poetry. When, how- 
ever, ** Autumn " was produced, he had been five years in the 
neighbourhood of London, where he had lived all the time in a 
literary atmosphere, and had become intimate with Pope, who 
had grown warmly attached to him ; thus in that poem the 
influence of Pope is clearly shown, and his aid and influence 
were altogether for our poet's good. Thomson had vigour 
enough and to spare, but he sadly lacked taste, and was deficient 
in repose. By association with Pope and his disciples, Thom- 
son's feelings were toned down a little, his taste was much 
modified, and his language and expression were considerably 
improved. These influences we feel as soon as ever we come 
to the third of the " Seasons " in order of composition, " Spring," 
with its lovely invocation : — " Come, gentle Spring, ethereal 
mildness, come," &c. 

It is worth while to dwell for a moment on the beautiful 
imaginative character of these lines. Instead of saying, in a 
prosaic way, that he meant to describe the mild winds and 
refreshing rains, the song-birds and flowers, and the other 
features of the spring, he images for us a goddess descending 
from heaven, in answer to his call, garlanded with roses and 
accompanied by music, the lovely image being purposely 
obscured with cloud and veil, to harmonise with the shy 
graces of that delicious season. 

The fine invocation to ** Spring " seems of itself to suggest 
something gone before. Thomson, in fa^ct, regards winter as 
leading the procession of the seasons, and forming, with spring 
and summer, mainly a period of preparation for autumn, the 
consummation or crown of the whole year. Thus the Psalmist 
presents it when he says (in Psalm Ixv.), ** Thou crownest the 
year with Thy goodness: the valleys are covered over with 
com." 

Towards the end of the " Seasons," taken in this (their 
proper) order, Thomson, like many of his predecessors, sketches 
a life of ideal bliss : — 

** O Nature all-sufficient I over all ! 
Enrich me with the knowledge of thy works, 
Snatch me to heaven — thy rolling wonders there, 
World beyond world, in infinite extent 
Profusely scattered o'er the blue immense, 
Shew me : their periods, motions, and their laws 
Give me to scan. Through the disclosing deep 
Light to my blind way, — the mineral strata there, 

13 
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Thrust blooming thence the vegetable world, . ' - 

O'er that the rising system, more complex, 

Of animals, and higher still, the mind. 

The varied scheme of quick-compounded thought, 

And where the mixing passions endless shift, 

These ever open to my ravished eye, — 

A search the flight of time can ne'er exhaust. 

But if to that unequal, if the blood, 

In sluggish streams about my heart, forbid 

That best ambition, under closing shades 

Inglorious lay me by the lowly brook, 

And whisper to my dreams. From thee begin. 

Dwell all on thee, with thee conclude my song. 

And let me never, never stray from thee ! " 

The closing lines of the passage, which show the poet's 
life-long love of Nature, contain delightful reminiscences of 
the famous close of the second " Georgic *' of his master, 
Virgil. 

In the beneficial society of Richmond, Thomson's poetic 
style was largely improved. The greatest, improvement was 
shown in our poet's last poem, the ** Castle of Indolence." 
This gem of poetry covered in composition the whole of Thom- 
son's life in Richmond, and appeared only four months before 
his death. 

It is allegorical, and professedly written in imitation of the 
** Faerie Queene." Thomson manages the elaborate Spenserian 
stanza throughout, with an easy grace of art such that, in his 
hands, this metre seems the natural expression of the sentiment. 
Though the poem, from its subject, is less popular than the 
** Seasons," it is the most exquisite of all his works, and will 
always hold a high place in the esteem of all lovers of poetry. 
It had, too, a marked influence in determining some phases of 
Shelley's poetry. With a shrewd under-current of reference, 
no doubt, to the beautiful district which he loved so well, 
Thomson thus describes it : — 

" A pleasing land of drowsy hed it was : 
Of dreams that wave before the half-shut eye ; 
And of gay castles in the clouds that pass, 
For ever flushing round a summer-sky ; " &c. 

Our poet's successor, Wordsworth, wrote, fifty years later, 
in his copy of the poem, a series of eight stanzas, in imitation 
of Thomson's style, and in wonderful harmony therewith. To 
the series of the castle's inmates, these stanzas of Wordsworth's 
offer two interesting additional portraits, which represent the 
imitator and his famous friend, Coleridge, the latter of whom is 
characterised, in an oft-cited line, as — 

** A noticeable man with large gray eyes." 

A rapid sketch will serve for Thomson's remaining poems, 
and his plays. Of these, the operation of the Law of Natural 
Selection has been to preserve for our reading about one-fourth 
only. And thus, although to general readers, Thomson is 
known only as the author of those still living poems, the 
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''Seasons" and the '* Castle of Indolence," and the patriotic 
song of ** Rule Britannia," yet he really wrote and published,^ 
besides these, more than three times as much verse that hais 
long ceased to be read, except perhaps by lovers of poetry. 

After he had, by the first three of his ** Seasons," acquired 
fame, but little substantial reward, he resolved to try a more 
profitable channel of production by writing for the stage, 
towards which, when he came to London, he had been irre- 
sistibly attracted. To him it was then an entire novelty, his 
first experience of the acted drama. Accordingly, he writes, 
with all the freshness of inexperience, and with all the delightful 
abandonment of youth, on the subject of his first acquaintance 
with a pleasure forbidden in Scotland. Thus, as his first 
attempt at writing for the stage, there was brought out, in 1729, 
at Drury Lane Theatre, with a great flourish of trumpets, our 
poet's tragedy of " Sophonisba." Great expectations as to the 
result had been raised in the public mind : the play was 
dedicated to the Queen; the rehearsals were 'attended by 
aristocratic assemblages ; and on the first night of the play the 
house was so crowded that many gentlemen had to mix with 
the gods in the upper gallery. And it is said that besides the 
fun of the often-cited parody of " Oh ! Sophonisba, Sophonisba, 
oh ! " into ** Oh ! Jemmy Thomson, Jemmy Thomson, oh ! " 
which nearly ruined the play, nobody was much affected by 
the tragedy, but came away from it as if they had been listening 
to a sermon. 

Nowise daunted by this failure, Thomson produced, eight 
years later, and dedicated to his then patron, Frederick, Prince 
of Wales, father of George IIL, the play of ** Agamemnon," in 
which he had closely imitated the spirit of the ancient Greek 
tragedy. And although, as with " Sophonisba," the first night 
was brilliantly attended, and distinguished by the presence of 
Pope, whom the audience recognised with a burst of applause, 
yet, notwithstanding the admirable acting of Mrs. Porter, and 
our poet's friend and boon companion, Quin, the play was felt 
to be insufferably long and tedious, encumbered by the incurable 
faults of harsh style, languid movement, turgid declamation, 
and a repulsive story. When Thomson was giving his reading 
of '* Agamemnon " in the green room, he pronounced the lines 
with so strong a Scotch accent, that the actors could not help 
laughing at what they could hardly understand, whereupon the 
poet begged the manager to go on with the reading, for, said he, 
** though I can write a tragedy, I find I cannot read it." 

The next year Thomson tried the stage again, but with still 
worse luck than before, for this time his play of ** Edward and 
Eleanora " — founded on an apocryphal episode in the history 
of King Edward I. — was prohibited by the public censor of 
plays, the Lord Chamberlain, for political reasons, inasmuch as 
it assailed the Prime Minister, Walpole, and drew a glowing 
portrait of the Prince of Wales as the popular favourite, for 
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whose accession to the throne the people were impatient. A 
curious anecdote connected with the prohibition of this drama 
has been recorded. The copy laid before the Lord Chamberlain 
had been transcribed by the poet's friend, Paterson, who, it 
seems, had acquired from Thomson the fancy for writing plays 
himself, and presented for approval not long afterwards a 
tragedy of his own ; but the censor no sooner recognised the 
handwriting in which he had read " Eleanor a," than he cried 
out, ** What, another tragedy ! away with it I " And so, 
without even looking into it, he condemned the unfortunate 
play at once. Like all our author's plays, ** Eleanora " con- 
tains many noteworthy and characteristic passages. Into the 
mouth of King Edward he puts this speech : — 

** Rash, fruitless war, for wanton glory waged, 
Is only splendid murder." 

This is put into the mouth of the Duke of Gloucester : — 

** A nobler Office, far ! on the firm base 
Of well-proportioned liberty, to build 
The common quiet, Happiness and Glory, 
Of King and People, England's rising Grandeur." 

With some help from Mallet, our poet next composed, by 
command of the Prince of Wales, the masque of "Alfred," 
which was first performed for the entertainment of a brilliant 
company in the gardens of the Prince's house at Cliveden. 
There, on August i, 1740, before such an assemblage, met to 
commemorate the accession of the House of Hanover and the 
birthday of the Princess Augusta, in the beautiful grounds so 
charmingly situated on the banks of one of the finest reaches 
in the Thames, opposite Cookham, the performance was, as it 
could hardly fail to be, a transcendent success. It was at the 
end of ** Alfred " that there first appeared the patriotic song of 
** Rule, Britannia," which Southey assures us will be the politi- 
cal hymn of this country so long as she maintains her political 
power. The song was written about the time when the war of 
the Austrian Succession began (1740) ; when, indeed, Thomson 
was adding to ** Summer " patriotic lines of a like type. The 
song is undoubtedly Thomson's. Mallet, to whom it has some- 
times been incorrectly attributed, states, in an edition of his 
works published ten years after Thomson's death, that in his 
enlargement of ** Alfred," he had retained a song of which part 
was written by Thomson and the rest by Bolingbroke. This 
was the song in question. ** Alfred " was repeated the following 
night, and published a fortnight later. The music of " Alfred " 
was composed by the famous Dr. Arne, who afterwards altered 
the masque into an opera, in which form it was given at Drury 
Lane Theatre on March 20, 1745, the year of the memorable 
Jacobite rebellion. 

Five years after the appearance of " Alfred," and when 
Thomson had been for nine years under the improving influences 
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of Richmond, he produced his dramatic masterpiece, " Tancred 
and Sigismunda." As on former occasions, all the poet's influ- 
ential friends raUied round him when the play was brought out ; 
Pitt and Lyttleton attended the rehearsals, Garrick played the 
leading part, and the Prince of Wales, never weary of receiving 
homage from Thomson, accepted the dedication. *« Tancred and 
Sigismunda " has always enjoyed a certain amount of favour. 
It is included in a collection of famous British dramas, and 
having recently been published in a separate form for a penny, 
may be supposed still to meet with a fairly remunerative sale. 

Of the kind of tragedy of sentiment to which the play 
belongs, Tancred is by no means a bad specimen. The dialogue 
is good, the plot interesting and well developed ; and the heroic 
blank verse in which the tragedy is written, may hold its own 
with that of many a drama held in high esteem. The moral of 
the play is contained in the following four couplets — expressing 
sentiments that no lover could fail to applaud — which the father 
of the heroine pronounces, at the close of the tragedy, over the 
bodies of his daughter and her unhappy lover : — 

** Taught hence, ye parents, who from Nature stray, 
And the great ties of social life betray ; 
Ne'er with your children act a tyrant's part ; 
'Tis yours to guide, not violate, the heart. 
Ye vainly wise, who o'er mankind preside, 
Behold my righteous woes, and drop your pride ; 
Keep virtue's simple path before your eyes, 
Nor think from evil good can ever rise. 

Only one play more, ** Coriolanus," did Thomson write, and 
the performance of this he was destined never to see. Delayed 
on its way to the stage by the mutual jealousies of Quin and 
Garrick, ** Coriolanus *' was never brought out till 1749, the 
year after the poet's death, when, introduced by a touching and 
beautiful prologue written by Lyttleton, and spoken almost in 
tears by Quin, the reception of the play showed how highly 
Thomson was appreciated. A large sum was realised by the 
performance, out of which, after the poet's debts had been paid, 
a comfortable provision was made for his sisters. 

It cannot be said that Thomson in any of his dramatic 
writings has anywhere equalled the '* Seasons " and the ** Castle 
of Indolence." Though Pope, always ready to think highly of 
his friends, said of Thomson's ** Agamemnon,'* ** I am told, and 
believe by what I have seen, that it excels in the pathetic," yet 
Johnson certainly uttered a truer criticism when he doubted 
whether the poet had much sense of pathos, and believed that he 
was not, either by the bent of his nature, or by his habits of 
study, much qualified for tragedy. Although these plays 
achieved temporary success, we may now well accept the follow- 
ing temperate opinion of their merits expressed by Voltaire : — 
** Mr. Thomson's tragedies seem to me wisely intricated, and 
elegantly writ ; but they want, perhaps, some fire, and it may be 
that his heroes are neither moving nor busy enough.** 
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Besides these six dramatic works, Thomson wrote and pub- 
lished some sixty poems of various lengths, from love-lyrics of a 
few stanzas, up to a five part poem on ** Liberty," nearly three 
times as long as the " Castle of Indolence." The best of these 
is unquestionably the elegy on Sir Isaac Newton, a poem so 
good that, were not mathematics *' caviare to the general" it 
would assuredly rank amongst the poet's best works. Here, in 
fluent and harmonious verse, and with diction at once chaste, 
simple, and dignified, the poet traces Newton's wonderful dis- 
coveries, gives an exact, though general, abstract of the New- 
tonian philosophy, and justly points out — what too often is 
either lost sight of or even utterly denied — the part that is 
played in such discoveries by the faculty of imagination. After 
a graphic and beautiful exposition of Newton's grand discovery 
of the decomposition of light, or, as it is poetically called — 

" Untwisting all the shining robe of day," 

Thomson, in a burst of rapture that it delights a mathematician's 
heart to read, pertinently asks — 

" Did ever poet image aught so fair, 
Dreaming in whispering groves, by the hoarse brook : 
Or prophet, to whose rapture heaven descends ? 
Even now, the setting sun and shifting cloud, 
Seen Richmond, from thy lovely heights, declare 
How iust, how beauteous, the refractive law ! " 

No poem of Thomson's — scarcely indeed any poem ever 
writteri' — was welcomed with so much eagerness, or enjoyed 
such temporary celebrity, as " Britannia," which, produced as it 
was in 1729, when the country was in one of its war-fevers, and 
therefore ready to applaud the poorest verse that happened to 
express patriotic sentiments, was read with avidity, and ran 
through three editions in less than a year. In this poem of three 
hundred lines, the spirit of our country, roused by supposed 
wrongs and insults sustained at the hands of the Spaniard, is 
represented by the picture of Britannia, with hair loose, and 
robe rent, sobbing on the sea- shore, tearing off her laurels, and 
bemoaning the degeneracy of her sons. The most that can be 
said of the poem is that its execution is better than its design ; 
that the genius, though bathed in tears, shows herself at times 
capable of a vigorous utterance ; that some of the lines are 
worthy of the author of the ** Seasons ; " and that the patriotism 
is quite unexceptionable. 

The rest of Thomson's poetry may be summed up briefly. 
The poems entitled ** Happiness," *' May Morning in the 
.Country," " The Happy Man," and the fine " Hymn ou Soli- 
tude," sing, in various strains, the beauties of Nature; an 
** jElegy on James Therburn," the only poem written by Thom- 
son in his native dialect, is much like Burns's better elegy on 
".Tarn Samson ;** while several love songs, a poem on the hoop- 
petticoat, odes to Seraphina apd to the nightingale, and an elegy 
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on parting, all show how much his thoughts ran on that woman's 
love which he was fated never to enjoy. . ; 

Two or three years after settling in Richmond, Thomson fell 
deeply in love with a Miss Young, sister-in-law of his friend 
Robertson, who held the post of surgeon to the royal household 
at Kew. Besides special references in some of the major poems, 
Miss Young has been celebrated by the poet under the name of 
Amanda in no less than seven of the minor poems, from one 
of which the following stanza may here be quo'ted : — 

'^Awakened by the genial year, 
In vain the birds around me sing ; 
In vain the freshening fields appear : 
Without my love there is no Spring ! " 

The depth and sincerity of Thomson's passion are abundantly 
testified in these poems, as well as in his letters and in con- 
temporary records. Amanda has been described as a fine, 
sensible woman, gentle-mannered a,nd elegant-minded, in every 
way worthy of a poet's love. She seems to have reciprocated 
Thomson's love, but she gave way to the strong aversion of her 
mother, who is said to have been a coarse, vulgar woman, who 
constantly opposed the suit, and told her daughter that if she 
married the poet he would . make ballads, and she would have to 
sing them. This maternal dislike was known to Thomson, whp 
wrote on one occasion to Miss Young "If I am so happy as to 
have your heart, I know you have spirit to maintain your 
choice." The effect upon the poet of this one great disappoint- 
ment of his life was disastrous. Though his humour remained 
with him to the last, all his gaiety left him, he stooped, we are 
told, became slovenly in his dress, careless of his appearance 
and his fortune, and seemed utterly indifferent to life. We must, 
too, admit, that his bibulous propensities sadly increased. At no 
time during his life in Richmond was our poet, I am afraid, at 
all free from this great vice of the age. Of several eminent men 
in the eighteenth century it may be fairly said that much of thq 
perplexity that we find about them may be explained by the fact 
thstt they led a twofold life.. The Prior who wrote one tedious 
didactic poem and half a dozen dirty ones, who was a dexterous 
and by no means conscientious diplomatist, who was ashamed of 
his humble origin, and who was sadly addicted to sack and to 
indiscriminate amours with Bessie and Nanny and Flanders 
Jane, this selfsame Prior was the man who, in his better mood; 
made the splendidly audacious answer to Louis XIV. about Hi^ 
master's victories, who wrote the " Child of Quality," arid 
"Alma," and the " Parody on Boileau," who was the dear 
friend of Lord and Lady Harley, and who was beloved by every 
living thing in the house, master, child, and servant, animal. pr 
human creature. 

Such dual life will explain how the Sheridan of the " Critic," 
the " Rivals," and the " School for Scandal," was also .the 
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much-drinking, never-paying man who sank into so sad a grave. 
Such, in another way, was the much-loved Goldsmith, who 
** wrote like an angel, but talked like poor Poll." And such, too, 
was the sweet souled poet of the *' Seasons," dearly beloved by 
everybody, who has left us verses expressing such admirable 
sentiments, yet who had, we must admit, so many drinking 
bouts with Quin and others at the old Castle and elsewhere, 
and who passed into so lamentably early a grave. 

The much abused eighteenth century, though needing apology 
for its foibles, too, is yet beloved, as the age of the golden mean, 
by many who can well appreciate the glories of Wordsworth, 
Keats, Shelley, and Tennyson. One of its lovers says that he 
finds in the great writers of this century so exquisitely clear a 
style, such admirable common sense, and such freedom from all 
the tricks of affectation of so many of the authors of our own 
time, that it forms with our own century an altogether delight- 
ful contrast. A typical poet of this century was Thomson. 
Another, too, was Lyttleton, whose Monody on the death of his 
wife ranks high among poetic elegies, who out-lived his bosom 
friend, Thomson, and became his literary executor. Collins, a 
lyrist whom Swinburne ranks far above the ever popular Gray, 
lived for awhile on Richmond Green, and lamented his brother 
bard in an Ode which is one of the treasures of our literature. 
A lesser poetic friend of Thomson's was Mallet, with whom he 
worked at the ** Seasons " and wrote the " Masque of Alfred," 
and who had a hand, along with Bolingbroke, in completing the 
song of " Rule, Britannia." To these must be added Quin, the 
warm-hearted, but bibulous Irishman, who, when Thomson, 
with an improvidence which might have befitted Goldsmith or 
Sheridan rather than a frugally-reared Scotchman, got arrested 
for debt, generously came forward with ;^ioo to get his friend 
out. The circle of Richmond friends comprised, too, a highly 
promising young poet, Hammond, who stood to them in much 
the same relation that the hero of " In Memoriam" did to the 
friends of Tennyson. Cut off, like Arthur Hallam, in early 
youth, young Hammond has been immortalised by Thomson in 
one of the most glowing eulogies (** Winter," lines 555 to 571) 
ever passed on a promising poet. Surely, amid such surround- 
ings, and with friends of this type, our poet, unrequited love 
notwithstanding, might have considered that his lines had fallen 
in pleasant places ! Nor was he by any means frowned upon 
by Fortune. Though, on the death of Lord Chancellor Talbot, 
he lost the Secretaryship of Chancery Briefs, through his own 
sheer neglect, his powerful poet-friends got the Prince of Wales 
to bestow on him a pension of ;^ioo a year ; and not long after 
Lyttleton, then a Lord of the Treasury, appointed him to the 
office of Surveyor- General of the Leeward Islands ! 

We cannot but feel amazed at the curious posts bestowed 
upon poets in those days of patronage. To one was given a 
snug place in the Pipe Office ; another was made Gentleman of 
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the Bedchamber, or Surveyor of the Royal Stables ; while others 
were gratified with Commissionerships for Licensing Wine- 
vaults or Hackney Coaches. And here was Thomson, Surveyor 
of the Leeward Islands, to which he never got any nearer than 
Kew Lane ! By this sinecure, however, he cleared ;^30o ayear, 
which with his pension, and the proceeds of his works, should 
have formed an ample income. 

Then, again, Thomson's life was pleasantly varied by visits 
to the houses of his eminent friends. ** Autumn " was written 
at Dodington's delightful house at Eastbury on the Dorsetshire 
Downs. There our poet had pleasant times amidst lovely 
scenery, in a fine house of such palatial dimensions that, along 
with its sister-structures at Blenheim and Castle Howard, it 
gained for its architect, the dramatic poet Vanbrugh, the 
epitaph — 

** Under this stone, reader survey,*' &c. 

Lyttleton's lovely house, in the English Vale of Tempe, was 
always open to his friend ; while grand ladies of poetic tastes, 
like the Countess of Hertford, never ceased to welcome Thomson 
and to honour and applaud his genius. 

In his neat cottage in Kew Lane, our poet's rooms were 
adorned with engravings and paintings — in which he had refined 
taste — partly collected during his tour in Italy (nearly loo of 
them were sold with the other effects after his death) ; his book- 
shelves were filled with foreign and classical books and the 
works of standard English authors, and his cellar was well 
stocked with wines and Scotch ale. On the cellar Quin and 
Lyttleton often joined the poet, no doubt, in making inroads ; 
and if we are to trust the ** Recollections of Thomson's Hair 
Dresser," it was from a merrymaking with Quin, following a 
chill caught when going by water, in a heated state, from Kew 
to Richmond, that the poet died in 1748, at an age when he 
might have been in the maturity of his powers. 

Wordsworth lived to be eighty, along with one whom he 

calls — 

" A perfect Woman, nobly planned 
To guide, to counsel, to command ; 
And yet a Spirit too, and bright 
With something of an Angel light." 

Tennyson lived even longer under the loving care of a help- 
meet whom Theodore Watts calls ** a poem as perfect as any 
that Tennyson ever wrote," her to whom he dedicated his last 
(posthumous) volume, and to whom were addressed the 
lines — 

** Dear, near and true, no truer Time himself 
Can prove you, though he make you ever more 
Dearer and nearer 1 " 

Of her it has been recently written (by James Knowles, in the 
Nineteenth Century for Jan., 1893) ^^^^ she took from the 
poet's shoulders on to her own all the details of the burden of 
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existence; that she was his counsellor, critic, sympathiser and 
friend in all his art and work, and that to her perpetual and 
brooding love and care of him the world owes many years of 
Tennyson's life and many of his immortal poems. Had 
Thomson been as blest in this way, he might possibly have 
gone on producing his delightful Nature-poetry— itself said to 
be an aid to long life — nearer to the age at which we lost these 
two great poets, his successors. 

As to the poet's cottage in Kew Lane, the able and pains- 
taking historian of Richmond informs us that the house was but 
a small and humble residence, into which the poet had removed 
from one even smaller a few yards off in the lane ; and then 
in one of his most glowing periods, he goes on to state that 
" this house has ever since become a hallowed spot, to visit 
which the admirers of the poet's genius have made pilgrimage 
from distant parts, and felt their labour well repaid when 
shown the room in which he usually sat ; the table with the 
scroll informing the reader that upon it Thomson constantly 
wrote ; the hooks on which his hat and cane usually hung, and 
beyond all, the summer-house, with the inscription over it — 

" Here Thomson sang the Seasons and their change." 

Of the cottage a woodcut is given in Howitt's " Homes of 
the Poets " ; but of the summer-house the historian of Rich- 
mond records that even in 1866 nothing whatever of the 
original structure then remained. 

Of monuments to Thomson, the earliest erected to his 
memory was put up fourteen years after his death, from the 
profit arising out of the sale of his poems, in Westminster 
Abbey. There it stands, in the very best corner of the whole 
of our National Valhalla. Close by stands the greatest poet 
of all ages, Shakespere ; and just beyond him is the fine bust of 
the " Rapt one of the godlike forehead, the heaven-eyed 
creature," Samuel Taylor Coleridge. Opposite is the monument 
of the mightiest of tone-poets, Handel, close beside whom stand 
the busts of Thackeray and Macaulay ; in front is the fine full- 
length statue of Addison, and at his feet lies the grave of Dickens. 
Over Thomson's seated statue there stands, like a coronet, the 
bust of Burns, and underneath are these lines from ** Summer" 
(lines 1753 to 1756), which we might well take to apply to both 
poets : — 

" Fostered by thee, sweet Poetry exalts 
Her voice to ages, and informs the page 
With Music, Image, Sentiment, and Thought, 
Never to die.'* 

This monument was erected in 1762. Thirty years later, 
a brass tablet, by no means imposing in appearance, was put 
up in Richmond parish church, by David Stuart, Earl of 
Buchan. To the same nobleman we owe the next attempt, an 
ambitious but abortive one, to found a popular shrine to our 
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poet, in his native county, near to a place with which his 
connection was of the shortest, a bare two months, in fact, of 
his earliest life. The site of this lies near Kelso racecourse, 
which is just over a mile from the town, where a narrow by-road 
strikes up to Ferney Hill, on the top of which, about 200 yards 
from the main road below, stands a slender four-sided pyramid, 
or obelisk, sacred to the memory of Thomson. Access to the 
monument from the by-road is gained on the left hand by a 
raised path, straight as a rule, which separates the adjoining 
fields, and is protected on one side by a continuous low buttress 
of masonry. The path, alas ! is covered with a crop of coarse 
weeds, rank and tall, impassable except by rough feet. It is 
clearly the unused approach to an utterly forsaken shrine. The 
hallowed enclosure, a square marked off by a low stone wall, 
lined with privet and hawthorn and an array of rustling aspens, 
presents, in the midst of a varied landscape of pastoral loveli- 
ness, the dreary solitude and seclusion of a tomb ! It is a 
wilderness of weeds — of seeded grasses, nettles and hemlock — 
amongst which it is a comfort to the heart to spy here and 
there a few daisies. The pedestal of the monument is a ten- foot 
cube of solid masonry, from which there rises, forty feet into the 
air, what seems to be rather a pyramid than an obelisk, heavily 
constructed of white sandstone blocks, channelled horizontally 
with fine groovings, and grey with the exposure of seventy years. 
The actual erection dates from the year 1820, and was the 
outcome, after thirty years' effort, of a patriotic movement in 
honour of Thomson, initiated just a hundred years ago, with a 
pomp and ceremonial more common in France than in this 
country. The originator, David Stuart, Earl of Buchan, was 
a man of refined tastes and enlightened patriotism, and endowed 
to an unusual degree with that perfeYvidum ingenium Scotorum^ 
that fiery genius of the Scotch, which we all know so well. 
Perhaps he is best remembered to-day for his bold characterisa- 
tion of Johnson as **an overbearing pedant and bully, whose 
reputation was proof of the decline of British taste and learning.*' 
But he deserves well of his country, if for nothing else, for his 
just appreciation of Thomson, and for an attempt, though a 
futile one, to bring the poet home, crowned with English laurel, 
to the full knowledge and regard of his countrymen. The 
event, a frank act of hero-worship much ridiculed at the time, 
and smiled at even yet by the frigidity of our own age, took 
place at Ednam Hill on September 22, 1791. 

iust ten years before this, Johnson had published his " Lives 
e Poets," and, in his sketch of the incidents of Thomson's 
life, had proclaimed the supposed poverty of the young poet, 
even his want, at one time, of shoes, with what, no doubt, arose 
from a sympathetic recollection of his own early destitution, 
but was by Lord Buchan imagined to be sheer malevolence. 
It was partly to vindicate Thomson from the supposed asper- 
sions of Johnson that the-v ceremonial at Ednam Hill was 
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projected. It is probable that the real object of the celebration 
was not so much praise of Thomson as invective against 
Johnson, and that to abuse his "Lives of the Poets" was the 
more immediate occasion of the solemnity. However, many 
eminent Scotchmen were especially invited to come, among 
them Burns, from whom there was solicited an ode in our 
poet's honour. Burns did not attend, but though he deprecated 
any attempt at poetic praise after Collins' beautiful ode, he yet 
sent a few lines to Thomson's memory, commencing— 

" When Virgin Spring by Eden's flood," &c 

These stanzas were, however, rejected in favour of some 
trumpery lines which have passed into well-merited oblivion. 
Lord Buchan's design had been to close the ceremony by 
crowning the bust of Thomson ; but, alas ! the promised bust 
did not appear. Less than a year after this ceremonial, Burns 
composed a far more characteristic, though less known, address 
to Thomson, by no means complimentary to Lord Buchan's 
celebration, and reflecting on that feature of the Earl's character 
which procured for his memory the harsh sentence that he was 
the most parsimonious of patrons. 

Burns knew little of the life of Thomson, and ignorantly 
supposed that he had fared at the hands of the English as he 
himself had been treated 'by the ** Embro' gentry" and the 
Scotch in general. 

Of the many tributes paid to Thomson, the earliest was the 
touching prologue written by Lord Lyttleton for his friend's 
posthumous tragedy of ** Coriolanus." The esteem in which 
Thomson was held was touchingly shown when Quin spoke this 
prologue before a crowded theatre ; for actor and audience alike 
broke down at the words — 

** He loved his friends — forgive this gushing tear — 
Alas ! I feel I am no actor here." 

Soon after, Collins celebrated our poet's memory in an ode, " In 
yonder grave a Druid lies," &c., that will live as long as the 
English language. 

Wordsworth held in high esteem the poetry of his pre- 
decessor, whom he calls ** the sweet - souled poet of the 
* Seasons,' " and to whose memory he devotes one of his lovely 
sonnets. 

But of all the tributes to Thomson, perhaps the best known 
is the one which has long stood within Richmond Park, on the 
very summit of the hill. As to who put up this memorial, or 
who wrote the tributary verses, I cannot learn any definite 
information. Although the lines are good, they are merely 
printed on a rude and perishable board, which is nailed to a 
stake ; thus Richmond might well commemorate its poet by, at 
least, setting forth these verses in better form. 



XVII. 
THE POETRY OF BYRON. 

HE fame and repute of Lord Byron as a poet have 

undergone many vicissitudes. During his life 

extravagantly eulogised, he has, since his death, 

been strangely and unduly depreciated. This may 

be accounted for, in part, by a sort of natural 

reaction ; in part by a change in the popular taste ; 

but it is most of all, perhaps, due to the fact that 

our best poets have, of late, taught us to look 

for and delight in verse of a type widely different from what 

we have been accustomed to receive from Lord Byron. The 

exquisite finish of Tennyson ; the Chaucerian narrative-power 

of William Morris ; the depths of thought and psychological 

analysis in Robert Browning ; the wealth of melody in the 

verse of Swinburne ; these have led us to appreciate highly, 

and thus to look for, beauties of an entirely different nature 

from those we find in Byron's poetry. 

Literary fashions that are newer, and some think flimsier, 
are now in vogue, and Byron, being out of fashion, suffers 
thereby. Moreover, he now suffers the penalty for the adoratiori 
that was paid to him when all Society read his poems, and talked 
about them as they now talk about some fashionable novel ; 
when his theatrical poses were admired, his tricks of deranging 
his hair, and leaving his shirt-collar unbuttoned, were adored 
and adopted, and young men knotted their neck- handkerchiefs 
as he did in order to look like him. 

Byron has further suffered through forming a battle-ground 
for rival autocrats in criticism, of w'dely differing poetic tastes. 
One who was great alike as a poet and a critic had praised too 
feebly the poetry of Shelley to please another great poet and 
critic by whom Shelley was adored ; and he, thereupon, not 
liking to strike full on the crest of his admired predecessor, 
took his revenge in a fierce onslaught on the Muse of Byron, 
thus indirectly striking hard at his antagonist, one of whom this 
critic thought, it was supposed, too highly. Thus it happens that 
the poetry of Byron has hardly yet received the calm and serious 
attention which it deserves. Up to the present time there has 
been, in the main, little besides undue eulogy or undue deprecia- 
tion. Byron has, says Sir Walter Scott, embraced every topic 
of human life, and sounded every string on the divine harp, 
from its slightest tone to its most powerful and heart -astound- 
ing trumpet-call. He has, says another critic, treated hardly a 
single subject but one, himself; and this blighted and beautiful 
being was, at bottom, a coxcomb ; he posed all his life through. 
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Even Continental critics differ just as widely as our own ; and 
Byron is, of all our writers, next to Shakespere, the most widely 
read and studied on the Continent. Alone among the poets, 
says one great French critic, Byron gets to the very highest 
peak of the poetic mountain. He has, says another critic, a 
remarkable inability ever to lift himself up to the region of 
real poetic art. 

Thus the readers of poetry have never been fairly brought 
to feel the vital influence of that imperishable excellence of 
sincerity and strength that may be fairly claimed for Byron's 
poetry. And to the best of his readers, nurtured under the 
culture of Tennyson, he is apt' to appear slovenly, slipshod, and 
infelicitous in phrase, little haunted by the true artist's fine 
passion for the correct and consummate management of words, 
for all which artistic gifts, indeed, he appears to them to have 
had the insensibility of the barbarian. 

All this being borne in mind, it is worth while now to con- 
sider the poetry of Byron carefully and dispassionately ; to see 
what characteristics therein we may fairly admire, and what 
general claims we may be disposed to make, or allow for the 
poet. Now, whatever else may be advanced on behalf of 
Byron, it may be emphatically claimed for him that he possessed 
gettiuSf that subtle quality so perilous to define, yet so difficult 
to mistake ; "and that tliat genius showed itself in poetry, which, 
with its splendid utterances, amply covered a multitude of sins 
such as the advanced apostles of culture of our day are never 
weary of proclaiming again§t him. 

Of the outrageous declamations of these critics something 
has already been mentioned. It is, however, necessary to 
beware of such critics, and to judge for ourselves. What the 
very high priest of culture wrote of Byron's poetry has been 
already, in brief, referred to. Matthew Arnold, however, though 
a severe judge, was, in the main, an eminently fair one ; and he was, 
also, what we should do well to endeavour to become, thoroughly 
catholic in his tastes. But what are most of these worshippers 
of culture and blue china, who toil not, neither do they spin ? 
Hear what a powerful writer of our day — himself a poet too — 
has said of them : — 

" The majority of culture's modern disciples are a mere 
crowd of very slimly educated people, who have no natural taste for 
impulse ; who do not really know the best things in literature ; 
who have a feverish desire to admire the newest thing, to 
follow the latest artistic fashion ; who prate about style without 
the faintest acquaintance with the ancient examples of styles, 
in Greek, in French, or in English ; who talk about the classics, 
and criticise the classical writers and poets, without being able 
to read a line of them in the original. Nothing of the natural 
man is left in these people ; their intellectual equipment is made 
up of ignorant vanity, an eager desire of novelty, and a yearning 
to be in the fashion." 
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Byron's genius was, no doubt, waywiard and erratic ; and 
the man, too, was full of wilfulness and egotism, making himself 
the centre of all his utterances, whether in prose or poetry. 
Thus he remains to us mainly as a dazzling and splendid but 
tantalising phenomenon. But he has filled thousands of hearts 
with rapture by his verses, and thousands of readers have been 
led by him into the flowery paths of poesy, who, but for him, 
would never have enjoyed these delights at all. Seeing, there- 
fore, what we owe to Byron, we should — 

" Be to his faults a little blind, 
But to his merits very kind." 

For his poetry we may claim that it possesses, in varying 
degrees, the characteristics of wit, passion, brilliancy, force and 
tenderness. Of each of these main constituents examples may 
readily be found in what is well known to all of us. A captious 
critic (the blue-china man) might, perhaps, find in every one of 
these passages something to cavil at ; in the pathos or the 
passion there is attitudinising, the wit is conventional, the 
tenderness strikes a false note ; and of this we cannot but admit 
that much is true. The very ** Farewell to his Wife " — the 
manuscript of which still shows traces of the tears wherewith 
he had bedewed it — laid him open to the charge of parading his 
sorrow to the world, the touching " Letter from Julia *' contains 
the objectionable conceit about the needle and the pole, and 
a question of sheer fatuity — ** And where are they?*' — follows 
and clashes with the crowd of sublime ideas called up by that 
noble stanza of lyrical descriptive poetry in ** The Isles of 
Greece " : — 

" A king sate on the rocky brow 
That looks o'er sea-born Salamis ; 
And ships in thousands lay below 
And men in nations ; all were his ! 
He counted them at break of day, — 
And when the sun set, where were they ? " 

But after all allowances have been made, what candid critic 
can deny the merits and abundance of the residue ? And it 
should be carefully borne in mind that, with many other matters 
besides Byron's poetry — 

** Errors, like straws, upon the surface flow : 
He who would search for pearls must dive below." 

Of Byron's life, so far as concerns the characteristics of his 
verse, we need note no more than the steady development, 
through the five periods into which his lamentably brief existence 
may be divided, of the poet's growing powers. 

The five periods are these : — (i) his boyhood and youth, up 
to his love-affair with Mary Chaworth ; (2) his coming of age, 
early poetical vicissitudes, travels in Spain, Greece, and Turkey, 
and finding himself famous with the first two cantos of " Childe 
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Harold " and his poetic tales ; (3) his unfortunate marriage and 
separation ; (4) his life in Italy, and his amour with Teresa 
Guiccioli ; (5) his glorious efforts and death, at the early age of 
thirty-seven, in the cause of that Greece which had called forth 
some of his finest poetry. 

Of the first of the five periods, the earliest part began in 
London. Byron was born, in 1788, in what is now nearly the 
centre of London, in Holies Street, just across Oxford Street 
from Hanover Square, and about here, in later life, in Piccadilly, 
Albemarle and St. James's Streets, the Albany, &c., Byron often 
lodged. Thus along with Chaucer, Spenser, Milton, Ben 

ionson. Pope, Keats, and many other poets, Byron owed his 
irth to that city than which no city in the world— not even 
Athens or Rome— has been inhabited, and loved, and celebrated 
throughout so many centuries by so glorious a beadroU of poets. 
Of Shakespere alone, the history of the localities where he can 
be traced, the buildings that he describes, and the local colour 
that pervades so many of his dramas, would amply fill a volume. 
Milton Was a thorough Londoner, a cockney of cockneys, born 
almost under the famous Bow Bells. With the exception of 
Wordsworth and Shelley, all our principal poets were either 
born in London or made it their home. If to these we add the 
names and localities connected with other renowned men, we 
should hardly ever stop. There are Addison, Defoe, Fielding, 
Johnson, Goldsmith, Newton, Thackeray, Dickens, and a host 
of eminent names all to be traced in London. 

At Hyde Park Corner, in the gardens of Hamilton Terrace, 
where Byron once lived, there is a fine statue of the poet — bare- 
headed, leaning on his right hand in an attitude of meditation 
— bearing on its pedestal the simple inscription ** Byron," which 
I often walk past and gaze upon with deep interest. 

The latter part of his first period, and some portions of his 
later periods, the poet spent in the lovely region about the out- 
skirts of Sherwood Forest, where I have enjoyed many a sweet 
summer drive or ramble. Here stands Annesley Hall, seat of 
the Chaworths, where Byron had many an interview with his 
beloved Mary ; here is the hill (long ** crowned with a peculiar 
diadem ") of the poetic " Dream *' ; here stands the beautiful 
Newstead Abbey, so tenderly described in the poet's verses, 
written in a far-off land ; and here is the little church at Hucknall 
where, with his mother and ancestors, Byron lies buried. Not 
long ago my wife and I drove from Brookhill Hall, my sister's 
home, to Annesley Hall, close by, and therefrom through lovely 
parks to Newstead Abbey, where we were entertained at lun- 
cheon, in a monastic refectory, though in very un-monastic 
style ; and afterwards we were conducted alone through the 
whole of the interesting abbey, shown all the Byron relics, and 
had a charming ramble by the lake, the waterfall, and the other 
surroundings of the building, finishing with the touching monu- 
ment (to the dog Boatswain), which tells us that — 
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** To mark 2, friend s remains these stones arise ; 
I never knew but one, and here he lies ! " 

This, too, is a district whose localities are thoroughly per- 
vaded with the poet's rhemory ! 

Especial attention may be called to the fourth period of 
Byron's life, when the poet, driven out of England with a howl 
of contumely, lit up the whole of Europe with the splendour of 
his genius, which ran like liquid fire along the course of the 
Rhine ; flashed in dazzling brilliance over the historic surround- 
ings of Lake Leman ; glittered among the summits of the Alps ; 
cast a halo of splendour throughout the whole of the richly 
storied land of Italy ; revived for us the glories of those Isles of 
Greece — 

** Where burning Sappho loved and sung 
Where grew the arts of war and peace, 
Where Delos rose and Phoebus sprung." 

and transported us, in a manner not unworthy of Homer, amid 
the great human interests, the intensely living men — their leader 
as dramatically conceived and portrayed as the .immortal 
Dalgetty — and the stirring scenes that lead up to and cluster 
around the siege of Ismail. How many of these scenes live for 
ever in Byron's verse! Let me instance the lines from the 
Hudibrastic verse of his tales on Greece commencing : *' Clime 
of the unforgotten brave," &c. These splendid lines were, we 
are told, written in a hurried and almost illegible hand, as if 
they had been poured forth in one continuous burst of poetic 
frenzy, which would hardly allow time for the hand to follow 
the rapid flow of the imagination. 

It cannot be too strongly insisted upon that Byron was a 
poet, and that he lived essentially for and in his poetry. The 
events of his life, his readings, what he saw or felt, were all laid 
under contribution for poetic purposes ; hence there is no wonder 
that his personality appears so largely in his poems, and that it 
imparts to them so remarkable a degree of intensity. Moreover, 
he lived and moved amongst men and women, sympathised with 
their aspirations — so far as he agreed with them — and spoke and 
wrote their language, in all things widely differing from Words- 
worth, who lived the life of a recluse in his retreat among the 
mountains and lakes. 

Byron himself, sharing the views of the ordinary " man of 
quality " of his day, gave it as his opinion, in the 75th stanza of 
** Beppo," that 

** One hates an Author that's all Author, fellows 
In foolscap uniforms turned up with ink. 
So very anxious, clever, fine and jealous. 
One don't know what to say to them or think." 

In both politics and literature, Byron may be called a 
revolutionary aristocrat ; beyond all his contemporaries he was a 
poet of the modern school ; though bound to the past by 

14 
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innumerable links, he was all his life engaged in breaking away 
from the past. His fervent spirit and exuberant fancy did not 
admit of being restricted by rigid laws, and his love of Nature 
was quite alien to all conventional views. He was master of a 
large vocabulary, read much, and had a retentive memory ; 
thus, in all his vehemence as a writer, he seldom fails to light 
on the most felicitous expression for his rapidly surging 
thoughts; though it was, oi course, impossible that one who 
wrote with such impetuosity should be able to avoid that 
slovenliness which mars so many of even his finest passages. 
While we thus miss many of the beauties that charm us in 
the poetry of, say, such a painstaking artist in verse as Tenny- 
son, we are not without compensating advantages in the 
spontaneity of Byron's poetry, which possesses a verve^ vigour, 
and intensity that result from his bringing his whole force to 
bear on the idea that is before him ; and if we regret — as we 
cannot but do sometimes — the absence of many graces of 
rhythm, we have, in a remarkable degree, a grand rush and 
rapidity of movement in his verse to which few poets have ever 
been able to attain. 

In his treatment of external nature, Byron's method was 
peculiarly his own. Unlike Wordsworth, he could not muse 
upon it reflectively — his forte was certainly not reflection ; ** the 
moment he reflects," says Goethe, " he is a child " — and his 
feelings were too intense to allow him to analyse it minutely ; 
but seizing with rapid perception the general features of a scene, 
and neglecting the details, he fuses together the objects which 
he sees and his own intense feelings in regard to them, and 
** turns them to shape" in imaginative and metaphorical lan- 
guage of continuous vigour and not infrequent beauty. And if 
he was thus debarred from one source of ideas of loveliness in 
Nature, he was saved from that over-done attempt to represent 
in words what the painter can far better delineate on canvas, 
which we call word-painting. Yet his descriptions are, beyond 
question, often very effective. It is sufiicient to recite his des- 
cription of the shipwreck ; of the Colosseum by moonlight ; of 
sunset on the banks of the Brenta; of Cintra's "glorious 
Eden " ; of the Rhine ; and of the cascade of Terni, where the 
magnificent lines call up vividly before the mind's eye of the 
reader the whole scene, though the details are all kept in the 
background, and only emerge through a veil of similes and 
metaphors, which seem to invest the waterfall with human 
passions. 

And who has ever called up, as Byron has done, the ancient 
glories of association that cluster round the scenes that he 
describes. At one time the whole scene or country, and its 
history, is brought before us by an epithet, or by a single line, 
as in — 

** Oh, lovely Spain ! renowned, romantic land !" 
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At another, by a couplet, as in — 

** Italia ! oh Italia ! thou who has 
The fatal gift of beauty.' 

At another, again, in a stanza of marvellous power, he presents 
to us ancient Athens, the Holy Land of the Ideal, " Ancient 
of days, august Athena,*' &c. 

Though it is the general vigour and energy of the verse 
rather than its exquisite beauty of finish, that we first think of 
in Byron's poems, it must not, however, be supposed that none 
of this beauty of detail is to be found in them. Few poets make 
a happier use of the effects produced by contrast. At one time 
this is used to heighten pathos, as in the description of* the 
summer's rain falling on the ruined roof of a fortress that had 
long withstood the iron shower ; at another to emphasise those 
startling changes of fortune on which the pessimistic tendency 
of the poet's mind led him habitually to dwell, as in the 
comparison between the outward aspect and the political 
condition of Greece in his day, " unchanged in all except its 
foreign lord," &c., or ^between Venice in her glory and in her 
slavery — 

** An Emperor tramples where an Emperor knelt, 
Kingdoms are shrunk to Provinces, and chains 
Clank over sceptred cities." 

Sometimes the subjects are so arranged as to bring out the 
beauty of such pictorial contrasts as the transitions from the 
graceful surroundings of the peaceful Clitumnus and the boiling 
waters of the cataract of Terni, with the peaceful rainbow that 
hung over the cascade ; from the hush of night on Lake Leman 
to the thunderstorm that burst over it, and the reappearance of 
the dewy morn after the storm ; or between the opposite coasts, 
seen the one in light and the other in shadow, as we — 

" Through Calpe*s straits survey the steepy shore ; 
Europe and Afric on each other gaze : 
Land of the dark-eyed Maid and dusky Moor 
Alike beheld beneath pale Hecate's blaze." 

A fine piece for effective contrasts is the description of the ball 
at Brussels that preceded the Battle of Waterloo, with its 
graphic pictures of the fresh green tree which living waves where 
his friend ceased to live ; of Ardennes waving her leaves dewy 
with Nature's tear-drops over the unreturning brave who were, 
ere evening, to be trodden like the grass that now beneath them, 
but above shall grow in its next verdure ; and of the thunder- 
clouds which, when rent, showed — 

** The earth thick covered o'er with other clay, 
Which her own clay shall cover, heaped and pent, 
Rider and horse, friend, foe, in one red burial blent." 

Closely connected with this characteristic of Byron's poetry 
is the fine use he makes of what the rhetoricians call oxymoron^ 
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that is to say the juxtaposition of apparently contradictory 
notions. The classical poets were fond of this figure of speech 
— of which they made very effective use; the most striking 
example of which that we have is, perhaps, Tennyson's couplet 
about Lancelot — 

** His honour rooted in dishonour stood 
And faith unfaithful kept him falsely true." 

This figure is largely employed by Byron, sometimes for 
purposes of irony, sometimes to produce pleasing surprise ; and 
we shall find that there is always something in the uise of the 
words which prevents them from being absolutely contradictory. 
Here are a few short examples — 

** Imperial Anarchs, doubling human woes ; " 

** The oft-trod track that leaves no trace behind ; " 

* * Here all were noble, save nobility ; '* 

** The chief whose dread command is lawless law ; " 

** Let those describe the undescribable ;" 

** The commonwealth of Kings, the men of Rome." 

Of prosopopoeia, or personification, our poet makes good use, 
often in single lines, such as — 

" Where Desolation plants her famished brood ; " 
" Where Courage falls in her despairing files ; " 
** But ere his sackcloth garb Repentance wears ; " 

and less frequently in detailed passages, as in that grand and 
terrible embodiment of the horrors of war which he presents to 
us in his genius of battle hovering over the bloody field of 
Talavera. Bidding us mark that — 

** Death rides upon the sulphury Siroc, 
Red battle stamps his foot, and nations feel the shock," 

the poet beholds the whole scene vividly portrayed before his 
mind's eye, and then, by a supreme effort of imagination, bursts 
forth in the sublime stanza commencing — 

" Lo ! where the Giant on the mountain stands," &c. 

Other characteristic uses of rhetorical figures by Byron may 
be detailed, such as his similes, his climaxes, and the like ; and 
attention may be called to some of his grammatical peculiarities, 
such as his absolute and pendent clauses, his ellipses, his 
condensed expressions, and the frequent irregular agreement of 
subject with verb. 

Of onomatopoeia, or the adaptation of sound to sense, Byron's 
verse shows many examples, as it does, too, of that use of 
vigorous monosyllables of homely English origin which was 
considered so effective in the orations of the late John Bright. 
A good instance of both characteristics may be seen in the 
tedious delay expressed by the ponderous monosyllables in the 

line — 

" The day drags on, though storms keep out the Sun," 

of rhythmic motion in — 

" lie watched the billows melancholy flow." 
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Broad extension is shown in the long compound of — 

" Immense horizon -bounded plains succeed." 

The transition from slowness to swiftness is exhibited by the 
contrast of long with short monosyllables in — 

'' A thousand years scarce serve to form a state, 
An hour may lay it in the dust." 

Quick forward motion, followed by a sudden stop, appears in 
the rhythm and alliteration of — 

'* He rushed into the field, and foremost fighting, fell." 

Smooth movement, combined with alliteration, well corres- 
ponds to the idea expressed in the lines — 

'* Some gentle spirit still pervades the spot. 
Sighs in the gale, keeps silence in the cave, 
And glides with glossy foot o'er yon melodious wave." 

A large number of lines illustrative of these characteristics, 
such for example as — 

*' And the sheen of their spears was like stars on the sea." 

are contained in the fine lyric entitled "The Destruction of 
Sennacherib." 

Of one of the most ornamental devices of art in verse, allitera- 
tion, Byron makes more use than perhaps any poet, it is, 
indeed, a marked feature of his style. Of early English (mis- 
called Anglo-Saxon) poetry, alliteration was the distinguishing 
characteristic, but it is now only recognised as giving to verses 
when properly used, a melodious sound to which no ear can 
remain insensible. In Byron's case, no doubt the poet was not 
himself always conscious of it, but by association and ear, out 
of his large vocabulary, the alliterative words often presented 
themselves by preference. The alliteration that strikes an 
ordinary reader most is the correspondence of initial consonants, 
such as " Lord of the love that lifts the lowly into a loving life 
with Thee," but there is a subtler alliteration between vowels, 
and in the middle of words, as in — 

" Here pierceth not, impregnate with disease ; " 

and of both kinds Byrorf was a consummate master. Some- 
times we have an elaborate alliteration on two letters, as in — 

** There the blithe bee his fragrant fortress builds," 
or in — 

** Foiled, bleeding, breathless, furious to the last, 
Full in the centre stands the bull at bay." 

Sometimes alliteration gains force by marking the beat of the 
verse, as in — 

" If ever more should meet those mutual eyes ! " 
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or in — 

** When his Delhis come dashing in blood o'er the banks. 

and sometimes it emphasises those contrasts that the poet 
loves, as in — 

"Death in the front, destruction in the rear,' 

or in — 

"Who lick the hand that waves the sword." 

In a word, there is hardly any legitimate use of this device of 
which Byron has not made good use. 

The following lovely stanza exhibits, more perhaps than any 
single passage of the same length, the musical effect of the 
various forms of alHteration, none of which are at all too 
prominent :— 

" The parted bosom clings to wonted home,' 
If aught that's kindred cheer the welcome hearth : 
He that is lonely, hither let him roam, 
And gaze complacent on congenial earth ; 
Greece is no lightsome land of social mirth : 
But he whom Sadness sootheth may abide. 
And scarce regret the region of his birth 
When wandering slow by Delphi's sacred side, 
Or gazing o'er the plains where Greek and Persian died." 

In versification, Byron's powers varied from the lowest to 
the highest. Blank verse he never could write, and this 
inability of his he knew well. Blank verse, said he, was the 
most difficult of all, because every line of it must be good of 
itself. Hence his dramas are verse only in name and mode 
of printing. The poet Campbell cut some of the preface to 
" Cain " into lines and swore they were the best in the whole 
book. And in this he was not far wrong. These dramas, more- 
over, are dramas in little more than name, they are mostly 
continuous poems cut up by acts, scenes and speaker's names. 

The best pieces of Byron's blank verse are, I think, to be 
found in ** Manfred." The hero's soliloquy on the cliffs of the 
Jungfrau is, to my ear, more than tolerable ; that is to say — 

*' The spirits I have raised abandon me ! 
The spells that I have studied baffle me ! " &c. 

And the pathetic address to Astarte — 

" Astarte ! my beloved ! speak to me ! " &c. 

is an outburst to which few lovers of poetry can listen unmoved. 

The Hudibrastic metre, in which his tales are mostly written, 
Byron used but fairly ; the poems, with their gaps and lack of 
continuity, are slovenly, and the metre is made to match. 

The " Fall of Napoleon " is a fine ode in a nine-line stanza of 
great force and beauty ; and the lyric on the Isles of Greece is 
written in a masterly six-line stanza which suits the theme to 
perfection. 
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That fine form of verse which from Spenser's use of it in his 
" Faerie Queene/' we call the Spenserian stanza, Byron wrote 
well, in spite of what Mr. Swinburne, writing in a temper — we 
should do well never to write, or even speak, in i\ temper — says 
of the poet's gasping, panting, and broken-winded muse. This 
metre was especially suited for " Childe Harold," where the 
subject, constantly shifting, requires just so much of continuity 
as the Spenserian stanza supplies. Though it does not possess 
the full dignity of Milton's blank verse, or the terseness of 
Pope's heroic couplets, this stanza can yet express an idea or 
group of ideas more fully, and illustrate it more elaborately ; 
while, on the other hand, the recurrence of a marked pause at 
definite intervals imparts a unity to each successive step in the 
progress of the poem, and at the same time relieves the strain on 
the attention which is unavoidable in continuous verse. In this 
metre Byron varies his pauses with much skill, and manages 
the verse with a master hand, save where the impetuosity caused 
by the state of his feelings in the last two cantos led to such 
defects as ending a line, or even a stanza, with a word closely 
connected with the beginning of the next. One peculiarity of 
this verse, as written by our poet, is the placing of a strong stop 
frequently at the end of the fifth line of the stanza, which has 
the marked effect of throwing that line into immediate connec- 
tion with the four that precede it, so that it appears to clench 
them, as in this fine sentence from the stanzas on Waterloo : — 

*' Last noon beheld them full of lusty life. 
Last eve in beauty's circle proudly gay. 
The midnight brought the signal sound of strife, 
The moon the marshalling in arms, the day 
Battle's magnificently stem array ! " 

This often produces a striking effect, as, too, does Byron's 
frequent contrasts between the first and last half of successive 
lines, as in — 

" Her lover sinks — she sheds no ill-timed tear ; 
Her chief is slain — she fills his fatal post ; 
Her fellows flee — she checks their base career ; 
The foe retires— she heads the sallying host." 

It is, however, in the ottava rima, the metre usually called 
Bernesque, that Byron is supreme. This eight-lined stanza, in 
which he wrote ** Beppo," " Don Juan," and the " Vision of 

Judgment," Byron manages as an unquestioned master, with no 
alting or hesitancy, no want of ease — as in his dramas — through 
the trammels of verse, but with a vigour, a precision, and a 
fluency which are beyond all cavil and above all praise. And 
what good qualities has he not displayed in this verse ? Wit 
and wisdom, melting pathos and scathing satire, sketches of 
character and sketches of social life and manners, exquisite 
description and tender memories, sly humour and rollicking 
adventure — all these could find a place in this wonderful verse, 
and all were managed with the consumm'ate ease of a master 
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whose hand never fails. Byron's power over this Bernesque 
verse is simply amazing ; he can glide with the utmost ease from 
one extreme to another, from melancholy to madness, from 
punning to pathos, now embodying in it a physician's prescrip- 
tion, and now astonishing us by a bit of philosophy such as that 
which he pokes fun at in the couplet — 

" When Bishop Berkeley said there was no matter 
And proved it, 'twas no matter what he said." 

A few previous poets had used this stanza, but only for 
burlesque or society verses. Byron, however, has made admir- 
able use of it for thoughts grave as well as gay, for bitter sarcasm, 
sparkling fancy, or touching love scenes. The episode of Haidee 
in the fair island amid the clustering Cyclades, with its solitary 
grottoes, and shores margined by flowery hills, is a truly 
beautiful idyll of love poetry. The descriptions of the siege, of 
the shipwreck, of the island, of Newstead Abbey, show our poet 
at his best ; and where can we find passages more pathetic than 
the lines about Nero, about ** Hesperus," and the exquisite "Ave 
Maria." 

It was in this verse, too, that he showed his power in those 
startling double and triple rhymes of which Barham — imitating 
Byron in this as in many other matters — afterwards made such 
good use in his ** Ingoldsby Legends." 

An illustration may here be cited as to teaching boys — 

** O ye who teach the ingenuous youth of nations, 
Holland, France, England, Germany and Spain, 
I pray you flog them upon all occasions, 
It mends their morals, never mind the pain : 
The best of mothers and of educations, 
In Juan's case had been bestowed in vain. 
Since in a way that's rather of the oddest, he 
Became divested of his native modesty." 

If we turn to Byron's characters we shall see good reason to 
question Macaulay's allegation that the poet could draw only one 
man and one woman. No doubt he drew the men largely from 
himself; but then he had, as it were, many men in his own 
single personality. Conrad, Lara, Cain, and Manfred surely 
differ a good deal from one another, and still more from Don 
Juan and Sardanapalus. As to his women, with one or two 
exceptions (such as philosophers tell us we do meet with in the 
world), their types are mostly good. They are lovable, subtly 
drawn, and well coloured, and they add to the poems an interest 
beyond what any man could do. And their characters are 
sufficiently varied. Lady Adelaide and Donna Julia are women 
of the world ; Haidee a fresh, young, innocent, loving girl ; 
Gulnare, passionate ; Zarina and Angiolina, kind, virtuous and 
dignified ; Aholibamah, hot and haughty ; and what a holy figure 
of ideal loveliness is portrayed in Adah ! 

In forming an estimate of Byron's poetrj', we must not 
leave out of account the fact that its influence on the Continent 
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has been far greater than it has been in our own country. No 
English poet, save Shakespere, has ever been so much read 
and admired by foreigners. Not only have his poems been 
translated into many foreign languages — French, German, 
Italian, Danish, Polish, Russian, Spanish, and others — but 
many foreign writers have been affected by their ideas and by 
their style. And the estimate they have formed of these poems 
has been an extraordinarily high one. ' 

Quite apart from the often .cited and much discussed 
laudation by Goethe, we have Castelar telling us what an 
immense debt the Spanish people owe to Byron, that from 
his mouth came their hopes and fears, that he had baptised them 
with his blood, that his life was like a funeral torch over their 
graves, and that there is no one of them with whose being some 
song of Byron's is not woven. Much the same is said by 
Mazzini in regard to Italy. Elze ranks Byron among the four 
greatest English poets, and claims for him the intellectual 
parentage of Mussett, Lamartine, Puschkin, Berchat, Espron- 
ceda, and Heine. Stendhal speaks of Byron's ApoUonic-power, 
and Sainte Beuve follows in a similar strain ; while Taine, in the 
chapters in his history of our romantic literature, asserts that 
Byron alone attains the summit, and that he is so great and 
so English that from him alone we shall learn more truths of 
his country and his age than from all the rest together. And 
Charles Nodier remarks that the appearance of Byron in the 
field of European literature is an event whose influence will 
be felt by all people, and through all generations. One reason 
for these high concurrent testimonies on the part of foreigners — 
which we can nowise set aside — is, beyond the undoubted 
effect produced by the splendour of Byron's poetry, to be found 
in his political opinions. Along with Wordsworth, Coleridge^ 
Southey, and Shelley, Byron was the outcome of the French 
revolution. Three of these poets, disgusted with the excesses of 
the revolution, went over to the opposite camp, and in reference 
to Wordsworth we may call to mind Shelley's famous sonnet, 
and Browning's more famous poem on the ** Lost Leader." 
Shelley himself was too far removed from the sphere of practical 
politics to be a moving force ; but Byron becoming, almost 
unintentionally, the champion of liberty against absolutism, 
stood forth to all Europe as the great apostle of freedom, and 
struck a chord which vibrated in the hearts of thousands by 
such stirring lines as these : — 

** Yet, Freedom ! yet thy banner, torn but flying, 
Streams like the thunder-storm against the wind ; 
Thy trunipet-voice, though broken now and dying, 
The loudest still the tempest leaves behind ; 
Thy tree hath lost its blossoms, and the rind 
Chopped by the axe, looks rough and little worth, 
But the sap lasts, and still the seed we hnd 
Sown deep, even in the bosom of the North ; 
So shall a better spring less bitter fruit bring forth." 

15 
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Thus Byron became, all over Europe, a political power, and 
wherever aspirations for independence or liberty arose, there his 
poems were read, studied and admired. 

As a set-off to the high estimate of Byron's poetry on the part 
of foreigners, and the concurrent testimony of our greatest 
critic, Matthew Arnold, it may be well to recall what has been 
written on the other side by Swinburne, who is himself, as 
Arnold was, eminent alike as a critic and a poet. While ad- 
mitting that Byron was the undisputed king of the province to 
which Berni has given his name he considers this to be a border- 
land outside the true domain of poetry, and asserts that Byron 
can only claim to be acknowledged as a poet of the third class, 
who now and then rises into the second, but soon relapses into 
the lower element where he was born. He considers our poet's 
stanzas to be "blundering, floundering, lumbering, and stum- 
bling," and his verse to be "gasping, ranting, wheezing, and 
broken-winded"; he lingers mockingly over the ** jolter-headed 
jargon" of his lava-kisses and his baby-earthquakes; his walls 
which have scalps, and pinnacle them ; his stormy nights that 
are lovely in their strength as is the light of a woman's dark 
eye ; his day that dies like a dolphin ; his grocer's shop kept by 
one Nightingale, as, he reminds us, Landor ingeniously ex- 
pounded the long insoluble conundrum with which The Bride of 
Abydos confronts all comers on the threshold ; and he believes 
that this idol of our grandfathers and grandmothers could main- 
tain no higher claim to fame than the title of a very clever 
man. Of one thing the critic is very certain, that no man with 
true spiritual instincts could have perpetrated such monstrous 
stupidities. 

Now all this is the outcome of temper, to which, as I said, 
we should never give way, and it merely signifies that Swin- 
burne is a Shelleyite ; that his ire had been provoked because 
the poet of his worship has been placed by Arnold below Byron ; 
and that though, in his sober moments, he proclaimed the censor 
to be a very saint, in criticism as in poetry he yet in his wrath, 
treated the judge no better than this. 

Browning, though the greatest leader of the new school, 
was an intense admirer of Byron. One evening, at a dinner 
party. Browning was discussing our poet with Mr. Cotter 
Morrison, who, while admitting that, as a satirist, Byron was 
unrivalled, doubted whether he was a great poet. For answer, 
Browning recited with deep feeling some of our poet's verses, 
which he had not, he said, repeated for forty years. Then he 
burst out with the remark, " Byron was one of the most 
wonderful men ever created " ; and then, turning to a lady, and 
pressing her arm in his way when much interested, he said, " to 
think of all this coming to an end at thirty-seven ! " 

To the very end of his life, Browning was fond of 
reciting Byron's verses, which he always repeated with deep 
emotion. 
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Shelley considered Byron a finer poet than himself, and 
thought "Cain" contained grander poetry than had appeared 
in England since " Paradise Lost." 

In endeavouring to form a true estimate, however, of Byron^s 
poetry, we should regard it quite apart from the opinions of 
particular men, or cliques, or schools. Poetry can never be 
defined and limited in the way that some of the disciples of these 
schools would wish it to be. We must cultivate a wide catho- 
licity of taste, so as to be able to appreciate, as they deserve, 
Pope and Wordsworth, Dryden and Tennyson, Shelley and 
Byron. And if we thus bring a dispassionate judgment to bear 
on the matter, and carefully weigh merits against defects — as 
this sketch has endeavoured to accomplish — we shall, not, per- 
haps, standing as we now do very near the end of the century, 
arrive at a conclusion very different from Arnold's own, namely, 
that when the year 1900 is turned, and our nation comes to 
recount her poetic glories in the century which has then just 
ended, the first names with her will be those of Wordsworth 
and Byron. For Wordsworth we can never, I fear — I am 
myself a Wordsworthian — expect anything but a small band of 
admirers ; of him it may well be said that you must love him 
ere to you he will seem worthy of your love ; he is for those 
who can enjoy sweet communion with Nature in her profoundest 
solitudes and deepest recesses, where to them — and not there 
alone— his poems possess an utterly incommunicable charm. 

To those who can thus enjoy Wordsworth, the poet's person- 
ality is like a climate at once seductive and stimulating ; like the 
high Alps, austere but kindly, demanding, perhaps, some eflfort 
of renunciation, but yielding in return a constant sustenance, 
and delightfully soothing the tired nerves that need a respite 
from the passion and fever of the world. 

But Byron writes what can be relished and enjoyed by the 
anti-poetical ; by men of the world, by politicians, by ladies of 
society and fashion, even by the very Philistines ; and of these 
many not only tolerate, but dare even to admire his verse. Let 
this be recorded to their honour : it shows that they are not, in 
poetry, wholly given over to perdition, but that for some of 
them, I trust for many, there is a hope that, through Byron, 
they may be led on to admit that there may be found in poetry 
an exceeding great reward ; that it will soothe affliction, multiply 
and refine enjoyments, endear solitude, and give us the habit of 
wishing to discover the good and the beautiful in all that meets 
and surrounds us. 

When visiting, as I have often done in rambles, and now 
do more often in fancy, the homes and haunts of the poets : — 
Shakespere at Stratford, Milton at Chalfont or Horton, Gray at 
Stoke Pogis, Coleridge on Otterbanks, by my own dear birth- 
place, Burns by " Bonnie Doon," Scott on the banks of the 
Tweed, Pope, Gay, Thomson, around Richmond, or Words- 
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worth among the English lakes, I can still feel that we may 
call up associations worthy to be cherished, as we wander with 
B3rron about Annesley and Newstead, or proclaim of him, as we 
look at his neighbouring burial-place — 



« 



Into no vault lethargic, dark and dank. 

The splendid strength of thy swift spirit sank ; 

Nu narrow church, in precincts cold and grey. 

Confines the plume that loved to breast the day : 

Thy self-consuming, scathing heart of flame 

Was quenched to feed no silent coffin's shame ! 

A fierce, glad fire in buoyant hearts art thou, 

A radiance in auroral spirits now ; 

A stormy wind, an ever-sounding ocean, 

A life, a power, a never-wearying motion ! 

And thou, Don Juan, Haidee, Manfred, Cain, 

Song-crowned within the world's young heart shalt reign 1 

Whene'er we hear embroiled, lashed ocean roar. 

Or thunder echoing among heights all hoar, 

Brother ! thy mighty measure heightens theirs. 

While Freedom on his rent, red l^nner bears 

The deathless names of many a victory won, 

Inspired by thy death-shattering clarion ! 

In love's immortal firmament are set 

Twin stars of Romeo and Juliet, 

And their companions' young eyes discover 

In Cycladean Haidee with her lover. 

Byron I the whirlwinds rended not in vain. 

Aloof, behold they nourish and sustain ! 

In the far end we shall account them gain ! " 



